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PREFACE. 


THE  present  Volume  concludes  my  "  History  of  the 
Newspaper  Press,"  so  far  as  relates  to  England  and 
Scotland.  In  issuing  this  concluding  Volume,  I  avail 
myself  of  making  a  passing  reference  to  the  fact,  that 
in  reviewing  my  previous  two  volumes  certain  critics 
professed  to  have  detected  some  inaccuracies  in  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  was  a  single  im- 
portant error  detected.  When  I  mention  that,  even 
if  several  errors  of  greater  or  less  importance  had  been 
discovered  in  two  large  volumes,  containing  upwards 
of  two  thousand  facts,  the  circumstance  would  not 
have  been  surprising ;  but  beyond  a  few  inaccuracies, 
of  no  importance,  no  discoveries  of  errors  have  been 
made.  No  one  but  those  who  have  experimentally 
known  what  it  is  to  write  a  work  such  as  mine,  in 
which  a  number  of  facts  are  dealt  with  in  every  page, 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  difficulty,  after  every  care  lias 
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been  taken,  of  avoiding  unimportant  mistakes.  In 
such  cases  it  would  be  only  just  as  well  as  generous, 
to  dwell  on  the  vast  amount  of  correct  information 
contained  in  the  work,  instead  of  taking  a  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  any  inaccuracies,  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance, that  may  be  discovered. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  words  of 
explanation  with  regard  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  in  preparing  the  present  Yolume.  I  have 
acted  on  the  principle  of  devoting  the  greatest 
amount  of  space  to  such  journals  as  have  a  his- 
tory, without  relation  to  their  position  in  the  news- 
paper world.  Hence  it  will  be  frequently  found 
that  many  journals  which  have  a  high  standing,  an 
immense  circulation,  and  are  commercially  of  great 
value,  are  noticed  at  much  less  length  than  other 
papers  of  no-  great  standing  either  in  reputation  or 
pecuniary  value,  but  whose  history  has  been  marked 
by  interesting  incidents, 

It  is  to  me  the  source  of  great  gratification  that, 
in  addition  to  the  success  which  my  first  two  Volumes 
have  met  with  in  this  country,  they  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  German  language,  and  published  in  Ger- 
many. And  that  gratification  is  all  the  greater  as  I 
was  applied  to  for  permission  to  republish  those 
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Volumes,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
German  authors.  The  terms,  too,  offered  me  for  this 
permission  were  the  highest  ever  given  for  any  work 
of  a  similar  kind.  As  not  one  English  book  out  of  a 
thousand  is  translated  into  the  German  language, 
I  appreciate  the  honour  much  more  than  the 
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amount  I  received  for  consenting  to  the  republication 
of  the  work.  I  may  here  mention,  for  the  sake  of 
authors  less  accustomed  to  unfriendly  criticism  than 
myself,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  owe  to 
the  attacks  made  on  my  work  by  a  particular  journal, 
the  fact  of  its  being  translated  into  the  German 
language.  This  shows  that  hostile  criticism,  when 
manifestly  unfair,  will  never  injure  an  author  or  a 
book. 

As  the  Saturday  Review  claims  to  be  considered  a 
Newspaper,  I  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
and  I  intended  that  a  notice  of  it  should  appear  among 
the  London  Weekly  Papers  in  this  Volume ;  but  I 
find  that  the  great  length  to  which  my  history  of 
that  journal  has  extended,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
its  publication  in  the  Volume  now  in  the  reader's 
hands.  I  will,  therefore,  at  an  early  period,  publish  in 
a  separate  form,  my  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  position  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
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I  have  not  adverted  to  purely  literary  journalism 
in  this  Yolume,  but  have  confined  myself  to  the 
Newspaper  Press.  It  is  my  intention  to  publish  a 
Work  hereafter,  under  the  title  of  "  Our  Periodical 
Literature  :  Past  and  Present/'  in  which  I  will  in- 
clude all  our  great  literary  journals,  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Eeview  to  the  Athenaum. 

JAMES  GBANT. 


35,  CORNWALL  EOAD,  WESTBOURNE  PARK,  W. 
November,  1872. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

PAST  METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY  PAPERS. 

The  Anti- Jacobin — The  Age— The   Satirist — The  News — The 
Atlas — The  Town — The  Britannia. 

IN  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Metropolitan  Weekly  and  Provincial 
Newspaper  Press,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  that  I  should 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  some  of  those  weekly 
papers  which,  though  they  have  ceased  to  exist, 
occupied,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  journalism  of  their  day. 

In  thus  devoting  a  portion  of  my  space  to  poli- 
tical journals  which  at  one  time  occupied  greater 
or  less  prominence  in  the  public  eye,  and  which  still 
possess  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  historical  inte- 
rest, it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  were  I  to 
pass  over  the  ANTI-JACOBIN.  The  idea  of  starting 
that  paper  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  that  of 
George  Canning,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man 
— not  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age — who, 
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in  his  political  views,  was  a  decided,  if  not  an  ultra 
Tory.  But  if  the  idea  of  starting  the  Anti-Jacobin 
was  not  exclusively  his  own,  no  one  ever  doubted  that 
he  was  the  most  active  in  getting  it  brought  out,  and 
the  master-spirit  in  its  editorial  management.  A 
writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  says  that  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin was  commenced  in  1798;  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  begun  in  November,  1797,  and  closed  in  the 
year  in  which  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia  represents  it  as 
having  begun.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  the 
fact  has  been  ascertained  from  some  private  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  prospectus  announc- 
ing the  forthcoming  weekly  journal  was  from  his  pen. 
It  was  long  and  elaborate.  It  occupied  no  less  space 
than  nearly  three  pages  of  a  large  quarto  size,  consi- 
derably larger  than  the  Athenteum.  The  price  was 
sixpence. 

The  Anti-Jacobin  was  started  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  Administration  of  William 
Pitt;  and  the  course  which  it  was  deemed  best  to 
pursue  with  that  view  was  to  assail  the  Whigs— 
which  was  but  another  name  for  the  Opposition — by 
every  effective  weapon  on  which  its  writers  could  lay 
their  hands,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  avowed 
prepossessions  of  the  Whigs  in  favour  of  the  French 
Revolution.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  was,  that  three  of  its  columns  were  set  apart 
for  giving  contradictions  and  answers  to  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  the  Opposition,  under  the  three 
headings,  "Lies,"  "Misrepresentations,"  "  Mistakes." 
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Under  each  of  tin-so  heads  tin-  matter  was   BOmeti 
coarse  in  style,  but  always  pungent ;  and,  on  opening 
the  paper,  that  was  usually  the  part  of  it  which  first 
received  the  reader's   perusal.     This    feature   in   the 
AiiH-Javultin  was  Canning's  idea. 

The  editorship  was  in  the  first  instance  offered  t<> 
Dr.  Grant,  a  man  noted,  at  that  time,  for  his  learning 
and  his  abilities  as  a  journalistic  writer;  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  the  office,  for  reasons  which  were  no 
doubt  privately  rendered  to  Mr.  Canning,  though,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  they  never  publicly  transpired.  The 
next  gentleman  who  was  asked  to  become  the  editor 
of  the  projected  Anti-Jacobin  was  Mr.  "William  (Jiilbrd. 
Mr.  Giflford — rising  from  the  humble  position  of  a 
cobbler — had  by  this  time  obtained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  satirist,  chiefly  grounded  on  his  poem  called 
"The  Baviad,"  published  in  1794 — which  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  year  by  his  poem  of  "  The 
Mseviad."  The  latter  unsparingly  exposed  and 
powerfully  denounced  the  diversified  vices  which  were 
at  that  time  deplorably  prevalent  in  the  higher  dra- 
matic circles. 

The  department  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  headed  "  Lies/' 
"  Misrepresentations,"  "  Mistakes,"  was  distinctly 
understood  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Gifford.  And  from  the  way  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  in  that  department,  a  very  good 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  venom  and  virulence 
which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  his  party  an: 
nists.  Probably  a  more  malignant  opponent  was  never 
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met  with.  He  would,  if  he  could,  hunt  them  to  death 
— of  course,  in  the  literary,  not  the  literal  sense  of  the 
term.  Nothing  could  be  more  truthful  than  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  occur  in  "An  Epistle  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Ariti- Jacobin"  and  which  were  inserted  in  that 
journal  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Canning  an  opportunity 
of  replying  to  them.  The  apostrophe  is  to  William 
Gifford  :- 

Hail,  justly  famous  !   who  in  modern  days 

With  nobler  flight  aspire  to  higher  praise. 

Hail,  justly  famous  !  whose  discerning  eyes 

At  once  detect  "Mistakes,"  "Mis-Statements,"  "Lies." 

Hail,  justly  famous  !  who  with  fancy  blest, 

Use  fiend-like  virulence  for  sportive  jest ; 

Who  only  bark  to  serve  your  private  ends — 

Patrons  of  Prejudice,  Corruption's  friends ! 

Who  hurl  your  venomed  darts  at  well-earned  fame  : 

Virtue  your  hate,  and  calumny  your  aim. 

Just  to  give  one  or  two  samples  of  the  bitterness — 
here  called  "  fiend-like  virulence" — with  which  Gifford 
habitually  assailed  those  politically  opposed  to  him,  I 
quote  a  few  of  his  sentences  in  speaking  of  such  of 
his  journalistic  contemporaries  as  chanced  to  be  in 
antagonism  to  him  on  the  political  questions  of  the 
day : — "  The  task  is  left  of  flying  in  the  face  of  truth 
to  the  Courier — a  despicable  print,  equally  unworthy 
of  credit  and  notice."  "  That  most  contemptible 
farrago  of  fury  and  imbecility,  the  Courier"  Speak- 
ing of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Post,  and 
Morning  Herald,  Gifford  says — "  To  put  an  end  to  this 
warfare  among  prints  equally  ignorant  and  equally 
presumptuous,"  &c.  "  Cannot  the  Morning  Post  avoid 
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these  unpleasant  contradictions?  A  melancholy  lie, 
Mining  'It  is  a  fact/  is  worth  a  thousand  such 
sneaking  recantations  as  these."  "  All  we  can  do 
with  such  paragraphs  as  these  is  simply  to  notice 
them,  leaving  the  fabricator" — Morality  Herald — "to 
the  gratitude  of  Heaven,  and  the  contempt  and  scorn 
of  the  country  which  he  thus  infamously  insults  and 
belies." 

Though  the  author  of  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin'  was  not  known  at  the  time  it  ap- 
peared, it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  no  other  than  William  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  extreme  bitterness  with  which  Mr.  Giftbrd  satirized 
those  to  whom  he  took  a  dislike  led  him  on  one 
occasion  into  an  unpleasant  personal  collision  with 
one  whom  he  thus  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  Dr. 
Wolcot,  the  noted  "  Peter  Pindar"  of  the  close  of 
century,  had  been  singled  out  as  a  fit  subject  on  which 
to  operate  with  Gifford's  scalping-knife.  The  form 
which  the  latter  adopted  was  that  of  addressing  to  Dr. 
Wolcot  "  An  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar."  This  "  Peter 
Pindar,"  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
well  know,  was  the  greatest  lampooner  of  his  day. 
George  III.  and  the  Prince  Regent  were  laughed  at 
and  satirized  by  him  in  every  conceivable  form  of 
poetry.  But  it  was,  in  Dr.  Wolcot's  case,  what 
we  so  often  find  in  the  case  of  others.  Though  a 
systematic  lampooner  of  others,  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  himself  held  up  to  ridicule.  Accordingly,  in- 
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stead  of  retorting  with  his  pen,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
cudgel ;  and  seeing,  while  thus  armed,  Gilford  enter 
the  shop  of  the  publisher  of  the  Anti- Jacobin,  in  Picca- 
dilly, he  rushed  in  after  him,  and  aimed  a  terrific  blow 
at  his  head,  which,  but  for  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  a  gentleman  standing  by  and  seizing  the 
assailant's  arm,  might  have  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Wolcot 
was  then  thrust  out  of  the  publisher's  shop  into  the 
street,  where  he  was  rolled  in  the  mud,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  crowd  that  had  assembled. 

Public  sympathy  in  this  case  was  universally 
with  Gifford.  "  Peter  Pindar,"  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards, published  a  poetic  effusion,  largely  impreg- 
nated with  his  choicest  venom,  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Cut  at  a  Cobbler,"  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Gifford  had  in  early  life  been  a  cobbler.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  him  in  every  sense,  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  having  recourse  to  the  pen 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  cudgel. 

Eut  the  incident  had  its  amusing  side.  It  turned 
out,  after  all,  that  it  was  not  the  William  Gifford, 
editor  of  the  Anti- Jacobin,  who  had  lampooned  Dr. 
Wolcot,  and  so  deeply  stirred  his  ire.  Nor  did  the 
satire  appear  in  that  journal.  It  was  a  John  Gifford, 
editor  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review, — a  weekly  journal 
which  had  been  started  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  Anti-Jacobin,  and  which  was  conducted  on 
essentially  the  same  principles  as  the  latter  journal. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  two  journals 
should  not  only  have  titles  so  similar,  but  that  their 
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principles  and  the  names  of  the  editors  should  also  be 
tin  same.  The  mistake  therefore  made  by  Dr. 
W.dcot,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that.  William 
(iillord,  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  not  John  (Jillnnl, 
editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  was  his  assailant, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  natural  one. 
However,  as  the  Doctor  got  the  worst  of  the  personal 
collision,  Mr.  William  Gifford,  when  the  real  state  of 
matters  became  known,  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
John  Taylor,  author  of  "Monsieur  Tonson,"  to 
become  friends.  But  the  friendship  between  the  two 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  cordial ;  for  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Taylor's  own  statement,  in  his  "  .Records 
of  My  Life,"  it  only  extended  so  far  as  that,  when 
they  chanced  to  meet,  Mr.  Gifford  simply  inquired 
about  the  other's  health. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Giiford  to  say  that 
though  he  was  intensely  bitter,  indeed  positively 
savage,  when  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry, 
against  a  political  opponent  or  personal  antagonist,  no 
man  could  be  more  mild  or  genial  in  the  dom< 
relations  of  life.  No  one  could  doubt  this  who  has 
read  his  verses  entitled  "  The  Grave  of  Ann,"  and 
which  conclude  with  the  following  lines — 

Perhaps — but  sorrow  dims  my  eye ; 

Cold  turf  which  I  no  m«>iv  must  view, 
Dear  name  which  I  no  more  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu ! 

And  who  does  the  reader  suppose  was  the  "Ann" 
over  whose  grave  the  poem  was  written,. — whose  the 
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"  dear  name"  which  he  has  thus  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ?  Not  an  affectionate  wife,  or  a  devoted  and 
beautiful  daughter,  or  a  loving  sister.  No ;  but  a 
plain  unlettered  woman,  who  had  been  more  than 
twenty  years  in  his  service.  She  was  interred  in 
the  burying-ground  of  Grosvenpr  Chapel,  South 
Audley  Street,  and  Gifford  caused  a  tombstone  to 
be  erected  to  her  memory,  containing  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Ann  Davies,  for  more  than  twenty 
years  servant  to  William  Gifford.  She  died  February  6, 
1815,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age,  of  a  tedious  and 
painful  malady,  which  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience 
and  resignation.  Her  deeply- afflicted  master  erected  this 
stone  to  her  memory  as  a  painful  testimony  of  her  un- 
common worth,  and  of  his  perpetual  gratitude,  respect,  and 
affection  for  her  long  and  meritorious  services. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  so  few  lines  containing 
the  expression  of  so  much  fine  feeling  as  we  meet  with 
here.  But  this  was  not  the  only  utterance  which 
Mr.  Gifford  gave  of  his  sincere  and  exalted  friendship 
for  this  servant,  after  her  death.  Side  by  side  with  it 
he  caused  the  following  poetical  lines  to  be  engraved 
on  the  memorial  stone  : — 

Though  here  unknown,  dear  Ann,  thy  ashes  rest, 

Still  lives  thy  memory  in  one  grateful  breast, 

That  traced  thy  course  through  many  a  painful  year, 

And  marked  thy  humble  hope,  thy  pious  fear. 

Oh !  when  this  frame — which  yet,  while  life  remained, 

Thy  duteous  love  with  trembling  hand  sustained — 

Dissolves,  as  soon  it  must,  may  that  blessed  Power 

Who  beamed  on  thine,  illume  my  parting  hour  1 
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So  shall  I  greet  thee  wlu-iv  no  ills  annoy, 

:  wlint  was  sown  in  grief  is  reaped  in  joy; 
"Where  worth,  obsemvd   In-low,  InnM*.  into  <: 
And  those  an-  paid,  —  \\honi  earth  could  never  pay. 


Who  that  reads  the  beautiful  tributes  of 
prose  and  poetry,  thus  paid  to  the  worth  of  a  servant 
by  a  man  occupying  so  high  a  place  in  the  society 
and  literature  of  the  land  as  Mr.  Gifford  did,  would 
not  willingly  forgive  all  the  fierce  onslaughts  which 
he  made  on  those  whom  he  regarded  as  political  or 
literary  foes  ? 

Some  extenuation  maybe  offered,  too,  on  somewhat 
similar  grounds,  for  the  seemingly  unfeeling  attacks 
made  by  George  Canning  on  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  political  and  literary  collision,  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  public  life.  Though  a  master  of 
satire  and  prone  to  indulge  in  it,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  What  could  be 
more  tender,  what  more  touching,  than  the  following 
"Lines,"  which  he  penned  on  "the  Death  of  his 
Eldest  Son,"  and  sent  for  publication  in  1821  to  the 
Monthly  Magazine  :  — 

Though  short  thy  span,  God's  unimpeached  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  dis< 
Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope, 
Meek  resignation,  pious  charity  ; 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee, 
Far  from  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  llowery  snare; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  thine  urn-everted  eye. 
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Oh  !  marked  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies ! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom  wise ! 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  ! 
Simple  as  unweaned  infancy,  and  pure  ! 
Pure  from  all  stain,  save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  washed  away  I 
By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppressed, 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 
While  I — reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom — 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 

How  very  different  the  sentiments  and  the  tone  of 
these  lines  compared  with  the  low  satire  and  sarcasm 
which  characterized  some  of  the  poetical  effusions 
which  we  find  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  from  the  same  pen. 

There  was,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  a 
class  of  publications  coming  under  the  category  of 
newspapers,  which  excited  considerable  attention,  and 
consequently  deserve  some  notice.  Happily  there  are 
no  such  journals  in  the  present  day.  I  allude  to  the 
newspapers  which  then  existed  of  the  Age  and  the 
Satirist  class.  They  were  small  publications,  and  did 
not  profess  to  give  the  general  intelligence  of  the  day, 
but  relied  exclusively  for  support  on  their  attacks  on 
individuals.  The  two  such  journals  of  greatest  promi- 
nence at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  were  those  I 
have  mentioned.  The  AGE  was  started  in  1828.  Its 
first  editor  was  a  Mr.  Eichards  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Molloy 
Westmacott,  who  had  before  been  somewhat  noto- 
rious, but  soon  made  himself  much  more  so,  by 
means  of  that  paper.  It  was  Tory  in  its  politics, 
and  whenever  it  thought  a  Liberal  of  note  could 
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be  seriously  damaged  it  never  hesitated  to  a 
him  in  his  private  character.  If  its  party  was  to  be 
benefited  by  its  personal  slanders,  the  A<j>'  was  always 
forthcoming  with  its  calumnies.  This  was  especially 
so  whenever  any  Liberal  furnished  the  slight e>t  piv- 
for  assailing  him  ;  and  when  nothing  in  his 
conduct  afforded  even  the  semblance  of  ground  for  an 
imputation,  the  Aye  invented  pretexts  for  its  slanders. 
The  SATIRIST  was  equally  in  the  habit  of  being  ready, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  traduce  the  more  prominent 
men  belonging  to  the  Tory  party, — so  that  between 
the  two  journals,  each  of  which  literally  lived  on  the 
calumniation  of  political  opponents,  no  one  was  sate. 

But  had  their  slanders  been  confined  to  those  they 
thus  assailed  in  their  public  capacity,  bad  as  that 
would  have  been, — it  would  not  have  borne  any  com- 
parison to  the  turpitude  of  their  conduct  in  casting, 
as  they  did,  the  most  injurious  imputations  on  the 
private  characters  of  their  victims.  You  could  not 
have  cast  your  eye  upon  a  page  of  the  Age  or  the 
Satirist,  without  meeting  with  the  gravest  charges,  as 
bearing  on  the  private  conduct  of  the  public  men 
whom  they  thus  habitually  traduced. 

Surprise  may  be  expressed  that  the  persons  thus 
slandered  in  their  private  capacity  allowed  the  system 
of  calumny  to  .go  on  for  any  lengthened  period.  The 
reason  was  that  those  whose  private  characters  were 
aspersed  deemed  it  the  more  dignified  course  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  slander,  in  the  belief  that  living  it 
down  would  be  the  wisest  course  to  adopt. 
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But  though  this  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  course  pursued,  imputations  were  in  some  in- 
stances cast  on  individuals  of  so  atrocious  a  nature, 
and  brought  forward  in  such  a  way,  as  that,  if  the 
persons  whose  characters  had  been  so  grossly  tra- 
duced had  failed  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
the  journals  in  whose  columns  the  slanders  had  ap- 
peared, they  could  scarcely  have  held  up  their  heads 
again  in  society.  Accordingly,  many  actions  for  de- 
famation of  character  were  brought  against  the  Age 
and  the  Satirist,  during  the  time  they  were  at  the 
height  of  their  notoriety  and  the  period  of  their 
largest  circulation.  As  a  rule,  heavy  damages  were 
given  in  almost  each  case ;  yet  still,  for  several  years, 
the  two  journals  proceeded  in  the  same  course  of 
calumny,  because  for  a  time  they  found  that  the  very 
notoriety  which  these  actions  for  libel  gained  for  them 
increased  their  circulation;  and,  strange  to  say,  brought 
them  an  increase  of  advertisements,  many  of  them 
even  from  shopkeeping  firms  of  great  respectability. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  slanders  of  public 
men,  both  in  their  public  and  private  capacity,  in 
which  the  Age  and  the  Satirist  indulged.  But  they 
did  not  limit  their  calumnies  to  them.  They  invaded 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner  the  sanctities  of  the 
purely  private  life  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high 
social  position,  who  were  personally,  in  a  sense, 
unknown  to  the  public.  The  plan  they  usually 
adopted  was  to  take  advantage  of  some  whisper,  or 
more  open  insinuation,  of  things  injurious  to  the 
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characters  of  persons  in  hi^h  life  which  had  con 
their  knowledge,  and  ilicn  first  of  all  to  write  to  the 
parties  in  question,  stating  certain  things  affecting 
their  position  in  society,  and  intimating  that  th«-v 
were  in  possession  of  facts  more  injurious  still,  which, 
however,  they  declined  to  specify.  Their  letters  always 
concluded  by  the  remark  that  if  a  certain  sum — never 
less  than  several  hundred  pounds — was  transmitted  to 
them,  not  one  word  should  ever  appear  in  their  paper 
which  could  cause  the  parties  the  slightest  uneasi: 
but  that  if,  within  a  certain  period,  always  specified, 
the  amount  they  named  was  not  paid,  the  injurious 
information  of  which  they  had  been  put  in  possession 
would  appear  in  the  Aye  or  the  Satirist,  as  the  case 
might  be,  of  the  following  week. 

The  threat  of  being  "  shown  up,"  in  the  event  of 
not  receiving  the  price  of  suppression  thus  demanded, 
was  generally  repeated  three  or  four  times,  in  order, 
as  was  said,  that  the  parties  should  not  be  able,  after 
the  exposure  had  appeared,  to  complain  of  not  being 
previously  well  warned  of  what  was  to  be  published. 
Many  innocent  persons,  afraid  that,  however  ground- 
less, the  imputations  to  be  cast  upon  them  might  be 
believed,  actually  paid  the  money  rather  than  have 
their  names  thus  brought  before  the  public. 

In  an  action  for  libel,  brought  against  the  Age  by 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  charging  him  with  seeking  to 
extort  money  from  the  late  Lord  Cardigan,  by  accus- 
ing him  of  improper  intercourse  with  his  wife, 
Lady  Alfred  Paget,  Lord  Alfred  swore  in  court  that 
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not  only  did  the  conductors  of  the  Age  attempt  to 
extort  money  from  him  by  threatening,  that  if  he  did 
not  accede  to  their  terms,  they  would  publish  certain 
unpleasant  facts  of  which  they  were  in  possession 
concerning  the  Paget  family,  but  that  rather  than 
the  threatened  publication  should  take  place,  he 
had  paid  the  proprietors  of  that  journal  a  specified 
sum. 

I  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  the  sums 
they  received  from  this  source,  in  the  first  few  years 
of  the  existence  of  these  two  papers,  were  incredibly 
great.  I  speak  from  certain  knowledge  when  I  say 
that  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  from  this  source,  Mr. 
Westmacott  of  the  Age,&&&  Mr.  Barnard  Gregory  of  the 
Satirist,  were  making  an  income  of  from  5000/.to  6000/. 
a  year.  Another  source  of  this  large  income  was  the 
extent  of  their  circulation  and  the  sums  they  received 
for  the  advertisements  which  appeared  in  their  jour- 
nals. The  circulation  of  the  Age  was  in  the  year 
1833  between  8000  and  9000  copies  ;  and  that  sale,  the 
price  being  sevenpence,  and  the  paper  of  very  small 
dimensions,  and  got  up  in  the  literary  department  at 
small  cost, — must,  apart  altogether  from  what  was  got 
in  the  way  of  extortion,  or  from  advertisements,  have 
produced  very  handsome  profits. 

The  Satirist  never  had  so  extensive  a  circulation 
nor  so  great  a  number  of  advertisements  as  the  Age, 
but  still  its  profits  from  both  these  sources  were  con- 
siderable. And  in  what  it  fell  short,  in  these  respects 
of  its  contemporary,  was  made  up  by  means  of  the 
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more  extensive  and  more  successful  system  of  < 
tion   which   Mr.  Gregory,  the  proprietor  and   editor, 
practised. 

Some  anxiety  will  naturally  be  felt  to  learn  how 
the  editors  of  the  Age  and  the  Satirixf  obtained  the 
information  respecting  the  flaws  in  the  characte 
those  from  whom  they  attempted  the  extortion,  on 
which  flaws  they  grounded  their  course  of  proceeding. 
It  consists  with  my  personal  knowledge,  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases — especially  in  those  of 
ladies — scandals,  damaging  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  destructive  to  character,  even  where  the  im- 
putations were  wholly  without  foundation, — were  fur- 
nished anonymously  by  the  professed  friends  of  the 
persons  whom  it  was  sought  publicly  to  slander.  Proof 
of  the  most  conclusive  kind  was  furnished  to  me,  in 
one  case,  by  a  distinguished  literary  lady,  sister  of  a 
then  Member  of  Parliament, — that  on  one  occasion  a 
most  dastardly  attempt  was  made  by  a  lady  of  title, 
moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  to  ruin 
the  character  of  another  lady  in  the  same  rank  of  life, 
by  sending  injurious  statements  to  the  Satirist.  And 
what  constituted  a  terrible  aggravation  of  this  conduct 
was  the  fact  that  the  lady  traducer  professed  at  the 
time — I  am  speaking  of  1836 — the  most  devoted 
friendship  to.  and  was  on  terms  of  seemingly  the  most 
endearing  intimacy  with,  the  lady  whose  character 
she  sought  to  destroy.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one 
to  be  told  that  the  fierce  and  often  entirely  ground- 
less attacks  which  these  two  papers,  and  others  of  their 
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class — which   occasionally  rose  only   to  disappear — 
made  on  the  private  characters  of  men  and  women, 
were  frequently,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  sought  to 
be  punished  by  the  parties  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.     Instances  of  this  kind  occasionally  came 
before  the  public  through  means  of  the  reports  of 
cases  of  horsewhipping,   cudgelling,    and    otherwise 
physically  punishing  the  aggressors.     But  both  Mr. 
Westmacott  of  the   Age   and    Mr.   Gregory  of  the 
Satirist  took  all  practical  means  to  prevent  their  being 
personally  punished  by  those  of  our  sex  whom  they 
had  slandered  in  their  respective  journals.     One  of 
these  precautions  was  to  have  a  person  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  publishing  office,  who — in  the  event  of 
any  one  who  had  felt  himself  so  greatly  aggrieved  as 
to  come  into  the  publishing  office  in  an  excited  state 
to  demand  to  see  the  editor — should  come  forward 
and,  for  the  occasion,  assume  the  position  of  editor. 
Such  a  person,  fifty  years  ago,   was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the   establishments  of  such 
papers  as  those  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.     His 
functions  were,  if  the  aggrieved  and  indignant  party 
persisted  in  seeing  the  editor,  after   the   publisher 
had  told   him   that   the    editor   could  not  be    seen, 
to  make  his  appearance,  and  say — "What  is  your 
pleasure?    I  am   the    editor."     But  before    opening 
his    mouth    he    invariably,    on    emerging  from    his 
room,    looked   the    very  impersonation    of    courage 
and  determination,  and  carrying  underneath  his  arm 
a  stick  or  cudgel  which  would  have  sufficed  for  Jack 
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the  Giant-Killer  in  the  collisions  which  it  was  his 
destiny  to  have  with  figures  of  colossal  proportions. 
These  mock  editors  were,  as  a  rule,  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  because  they  were  deemed  to  be  in 
various  respects  best  fitted  for  the  office.  It  was  the 
English  notion,  right  or  wrong,  that  they  would  do 
anything  faithfully  and  fully,  for  doing  which  they 
were  sufficiently  paid ;  and  consequently,  that  they 
would  act  in  such  a  way,  if  need  should  be,  to 
the  complaining  and  indignant  party  as  that  he 
would  have  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  Besides,  it 
was  thought  by  the  editors  of  such  papers  as  the  Age 
and  the  Satirist,  that  there  was  virtue  in  the  genuine 
Irish  brogue  in  inspiring  a  salutary  fear  of  a  collision 
with  the  party  put  forward  to  do  the  fighting  part  of 
the  business, — especially  as,  in  addition  to  these  other 
qualities,  the  improvised  editor  was  always  a  man  of 
Herculean  bodily  appearance.  Circumstances  once  led 
one  who  had  been  employed  in  this  way  in  the  Satirist 
office,  to  call  on  me  to  see  if  I  could  do  something  for 
him.  He  had  been  an  attorney,  but  had  been  struck 
off  the  Eolls,  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  for  any  excess 
of  honour  or  integrity.  He  expressed  great  regret 
for  various  acts  of  past  misconduct,  and  candidly 
confessed  his  connexion  in  the  way  I  have  described 
with  the  Satirist.  He  was  tall  and  robust.  Altogether 
he  presented  a  physically  formidable  appearance.  He 
was  just  such  a  one  as  was  calculated  to  cause,  when 
seen  armed  with  a  sturdy  stick,  ready  and  fitted  to 
do  its  duty,  the  courage  of  even  the  most  valorous 
VOL.  in.  2 
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who  had  come  with  the  fiercest  intentions,  to  ooze 
out  at  his  fingers'  ends.  The  following  narrative  of  a 
case  not  uncommon  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
is  a  sample  of  cases  of  this  kind.  I  quote  it  without 
the  alteration  of  a  word  from  Timperley's  "  Book  of 
Anecdotes  for  the  Eighteenth  and  first  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centuries :" — 

A  colonel,  full  of  martial  fury,  went  to  the  office  of 
the  Age,  burning  with  revenge,  and  grasping  in  his  right 
hand  the  riding-master's  whip  of  the  regiment.  Intimating 
his  wish  to  see  the  editor,  he  was  politely  shown  into  a 
room,  and  informed  that  the  editor  would  wait  upon  him 
instantly.  Like  a  chafed  lion,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  during  the  interval,  flourishing  his  weapon  of  ven- 
geance, when  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  marched  an 
individual  of  the  Brobdingnag  species,  clad  in  a  thick  white 
frowsy  great-coat,  his  chin  buried  in  a  red  cotton  handker- 
chief, with  a  broad  oilskin  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  most 
suspicious-looking  oak  stick  under  his  arm.  "What  might 
you  want  with  me,  sir  ?"  asked  this  engaging-looking  indi- 
vidual. "  I  wish  to  see  the  editor/'  answered  the  visitor. 
"  /am  the  editor,  sir — at  your  sarvis"  said  this  Brobdingnag, 
taking  from  its  rest  his  stick  of  about  the  thickness  and  size 
of  a  clothes-prop.  "  Indeed  \"  ejaculated  the  colonel,  edging 
away  towards  the  door.  "  Oh,  another  time/'  "  Whenever 
you  plaise,  sir;"  and  they  separated. 

The  pay  which  these  pretended  editors,  or  editors 
for  the  occasion,  received  for  their  services,  varied, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  a  guinea  to  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  not 
a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  risks  they  ran  of 
getting  broken  heads,  if  not  something  worse,  when 
they  met  with — which  they  sometimes  did — an  injured 
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person,  writhing  under  the  slanderous  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon  him.  But  then,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  fighting-man  was  not  often  fl 
victim  in  this  way.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  presence 
in  the  inner  room  of  the  publishing  office,  in  case  his 
services  should  be  required,  was  never  more  than  from 
three  to  four  hours  in  the  forenoon.  Experience  and 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  had  taught  the  editors 
of  the  Age  and  the  Satirist,  that  if  any  visit  was  paid 
to  the  office  of  the  paper  with  the  view  of  personally 
assaulting  the  editor,  it  was  almost  always  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day,  when  the  sense  of  the  slander,  or 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  attack,  was  most  deeply 
experienced.  Judging  from  the  past,  it  was  calculated 
that  if  the  interval  between  half-past  ten  and  halt- 
past  one  passed  off  quietly,  all  would  be  right ;  but 
if  the  party  called  after  the  bully  had  gone,  and 
the  publisher  failed  to  pacify  the  outraged  visitor, 
the  latter  was  politely  told  that  the  editor  would 
be  at  his  post  on  the  following  morning,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  at  any  time  which  would  be 
convenient  to  him  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one.  Sleeping  over  the  matter  for  a  niu'ht 
usually  had  the  effect  of  cooling  down  the  indignation 
of  the  person  slandered  or  attacked,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  it. 

I  confess  that,  on  coming  to  London,  ar.d  dining 
soon  after  in  Willis's  Kooms,  on  a  public  occasion,  T 
was  surprised  to  find  that  not  only  was  Mr.  Westma- 
cott,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Age,  among  those 

2 — 2 
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present,  but  that  his  name  had  previously  figured  in 
the  list  of  stewards,  most  of  whom  consisted  of 
dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  lords,  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  Tory  party.  And  at  the  dinner  no  man  played 
a  more  prominent  part  than  he.  Was  it  not  lamentable 
to  see  all  the  principles  alike  of  honour  and  morality 
sacrificed,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  party  ?  That  country  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition  in  which  such  things  can  be. 

The  principal  writer  of  leading  articles  in  the  Age 
was  Dr.  Maginn,  to  whom  I  have  before  referred,  and 
will  have  to  do  so  again  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
He  was  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Frasers  Magazine, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  containing 
a  terrible  onslaught  on  the  Berkeley  family,  and 
which  led  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  then  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  go  to  Mr.  Eraser's  shop 
in  Eegent  Street,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and 
commit  a  savage  assault  on  Mr.  Eraser,  the  proprietor 
of  the  magazine.  An  action  was  brought  by  the 
latter  against  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  for  this  fero- 
cious assault,  and  heavy  damages  were  given,  but  had 
these  been  ten  times  the  amount  they  were,  they  would 
have  constituted  no  compensation  for  the  injuries 
which  Mr.  Fraser  personally  received.  He  was  never 
the  same  man  afterwards,  and  many  persons  attributed 
his  death,  which  took  place  within  a  few  years  of  the 
assault,  to  the  injuries  he  then  received. 

Mr.  Westmacott,  about  the  year  1843,  became  so 
deeply  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  that  his  ere- 
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ditors  sold  the  Aye.  The  new  proprietors  were  quite 
as  much  embarrassed  in  money  mutters  as  him.*. -If, 
and  \vith  the  view  of  bettering  tlieir  circumstances, 
resorted  with  renewed  vigour  to  the  work  of  extortion. 
In  order  to  escape  as  far  as  was  possible  the  con- 
sequences of  their  conduct,  they  contrived  to  get  a 
poor  old  woman,  who  probably  never  saw  the  paper 
in  her  life,  registered  as  the  proprietor.  In  the  m 
time,  Mr.  Westmacott  started  an  opposition  paper  to 
the  Age,  under  the  title  of  the  Aryus.  The  conduct 
of  the  two  journals  towards  each  other  illustrated  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree.  They  assailed  each  other  unceasingly  with  the 
greatest  virulence,  and  weekly  charged  each  other 
with  every  conceivable  form  of  corruption  and  of 
crime,  and  then,  when  both  felt  that  they  were  has- 
tening to  dissolution,  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient,  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  their  existence, 
of  amalgamating  under  the  title  of  the  Aye  and  the 
Aryus  !  The  Aye  and  the  Aryus,  in  their  married  state, 
only  lived  for  a  few  months,  and  then  dropped  into 
the  same  grave,  followed  soon  after  by  the  Satirist. 

The  extinction  of  these  journals  was  a  positive 
blessing  to  the  better  classes  of  society.  No 
gentleman  or  lady  felt  safe  against  their  slanders. 
The  present  generation  can  know  nothing  of  the 
terror  which  they  caused  in  the  minds  of  persons 
moving  in  the  higher  walks  of  life;  nor  can  any  idea 
be  formed  of  the  misery  which  their  insinuations,  of 
immoral  conduct,  where  they  did  not  go  quite  the 
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length  of  assertions,  caused  in  families  and  amongst 
friends  and  acquaintances.  In  trying  an  action  for 
libel  against  one  of  these  journals  the  then  Lord  Chief 
Justice  said : — "  In  the  present  condition  of  the  press 
we  are  living  under  the  greatest  tyranny  under  the 
sun."  And  so  it  was.  Those  only  who  moved  in 
good  society  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  can  realize 
the  truth  of  this  observation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  that  day.  And  they  only  can  fully  appreciate 
the  blessedness  of  the  great  fact,  that  there  is  not  now, 
nor  has  been  for  years,,  a  single  journal  of  this  cha- 
racter. Let  us  hope  there  never  will  be.  Let  us  hope 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  their  class.  To  show  the 
horror  in  which  they  were  held  I  may  mention  a  fact 
of  great  importance.  I  had  the  honour  of  heading  a 
deputation  of  proprietors  of  the  provincial  newspapers 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  when  Prime  Minister)  with  a  view 
to  getting  the  then  existing  tax  on  advertisements 
abolished.  He,  in  the  first  instance,  resisted  the 
wishes  of  the  deputation,  which  consisted  of  thirty  or 
forty  newspaper  proprietors,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fact  of  having  no  duty  to  pay  on  advertisements,  would 
increase  the  facilities  for  starting  new  journals  of  the 
Age  and  the  Satirist  class.  But  on  its  being  made  clear 
that  the  result  would  not  be  such  as  he  assumed  and 
dreaded,  he  intimated  to  the  deputation  that  he  would 
bring  the  matter  under  the  favourable  consideration  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  whose  department 
it  was.  This  was  done,  and  very  soon  after  that  the 
advertisement  duty  was  abolished. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  devote  the  necessary  space 
to  even  a  brief  reference  to  various  weekly  newspu] 
possessing  more  or  less  power  and  reputation,  which 
were  started  between  the  years  1800  and  18-1-0,  but 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  I  can  do  little  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  their  number. 
First  of  all  there  was  the  News,  a  journal  started  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Phipps.  It  was  introduced  on 
the  weekly  newspaper  stage  in  1808.  Like  Y^/A 
II  I't'kJy  Messenger,  to  which  I  shall  refer  hereafter,  it 
made  the  fact  of  its  not  publishing  advertisements  one 
of  the  main  grounds  of  its  claims  to  public  support. 
It  came  out  as  the  bold  and  independent  advocate  of 
extreme  Liberal  principles,  at  a  time  when  those  prin- 
ciples exposed  the  journalist  who  supported  them,  to 
the  vengeance  of  a  despotic  Tory  Government.  But 
neither  perils  of  this  or  of  any  other  kind,  deterred 
Mr.  Phipps  from  pursuing  the  course  which  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
News.  Liberalism  never  had  a  more  fearless  champion 
than  in  his  person.  He  had  as  his  assistant  for 
many  years,  his  nephew,  the  present  Mr.  Thomas 
Phipps  Austin.  The  News  was  not  only  conducted 
with  great  spirit,  but  could  boast  for  many  years  of 
having  a  staff  of  literary  gentlemen  distinguished  for 
their  abilities  and  acquirements.  The  News,  when  it 
ceased,  had  approached  the  age  of  forty. 

In  1826  the  ATLAS  was  ushered  into  the  newsp; 
world.    Its  great  feature  was  its  enormous  size,  which 
was  double  that  of  any  of  its  weekly  contemporaries. 
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Its  price  also  was  nearly  double  that  of  any  of  the  exist- 
ing hebdomadals.  It  was  published  at  a  shilling,  while 
the  general  price  was  sevenpence.  Probably  there 
never  was  a  journal  which  underwent  greater  proprie- 
tary and  editorial  changes  before  it  was  discontinued, 
than  the  Atlas.  For  some  years  before  it  ceased  to  exist, 
it  was  so  little  known  that  I  believe  hardly  any  one, 
except  the  proprietor,  printer,  and  publisher,  could- 
name  the  year  in  which  it  quitted  the  journalistic 
world  ;  yet  for  many  years  it  was  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful paper.  It  lived,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  for  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years. 

About  1830  there  appeared  the  TOWN,  a  paper  of 
large  size,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
still  living  and  occupying  a  position  of  distinction 
in  the  literary  world,  which  he  acquired  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  Its  career  was  not  of  long 
duration.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  ceased  after  a 
five  or  six  years'  existence. 

The  last  weekly  journal  I  will  mention,  which  had 
a  high  reputation  for  some  years,  but  which  was  laid 
in  its  grave  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  the  BRITANNIA.  It  came  out  under  high  literary  and 
political  auspices.  Nor  was  it  for  some  time  wanting 
in  financial  resources.  Its  principles  were  Conser- 
vative, but  its  chief  feature  was  its  thorough  Protes- 
tantism. This  will  be  readily  believed  when  I  mention 
that  it  was  at  first  under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
Eev.  Dr.  Croly.  In  addition  to  talented  assistants  in 
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the  various  departments  of  the  journal,  he  had  stated 
outside  contributors  of  high  literary  reputation,— 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Thackeray.  But  it 
only  lasted  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  during  the 
latter  few  years  had  neither  circulation  nor  reputation. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  establish  the  Britannia  was  very  great.  I 
will  not  mention  the  sum  which  has  been  named  to 
me,  lest  it  might  be  deemed  incredible. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

PRESENT  METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY  PAPERS. — 
PART  FIRST. 

The  Observer — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger — The  Weekly  Dispatch — 
The  John  Bull 

THE  OBSERVER  is  the  oldest  of  our  existing  weekly 
newspapers.  It  was  started  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1792,  the  year  of  the  great  French  Eevolution.  It 
has  now  therefore  attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty 
years.  We  had  until  lately  several  octogenarian 
daily  journals,  and  still  have  the  Times  and  Morning 
Post,  but  for  many  years  we  have  had  no  weekly 
paper  which  could  boast  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ob- 
server. It  is  true,  that  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  now 
called  the  Press  and  St.  James 's  Chronicle,  was  started 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  not  as  a  weekly 
paper.  It  was  during  one  part  of  its  existence,  a  twice 
a  week,  and  another  part,  a  thrice  a  week  journal.  It 
was  only  made  a  hebdomadal  publication  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago;  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
precedence,  as  a  weekly  paper,  so  far  as  age  is  con- 
cerned, over  the  Observer.  Of  the  first  number  of 
the  latter  journal  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
sight.  The  earliest  date  of  the  files  in  the  British 
Museum  is  for  the  year  1809.  But  I  have  met  with 
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one  copy  for  the  23rd  September,  1792.  The  paper  then 
consisted  of  four  pages  of  four  columns  each.  It  was 
smaller  in  its  dimensions  than  the  Globe  before 
the  latter  was  changed  from  four  to  eight  pages.  As 
was  indeed  general  with  the  weekly  papers  of  Hint. 
period,  the  Observer  contained  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  leading  article,  or  of  discussion  of  any  kind. 
Under  the  name  of  the  journal,  occupying  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  paper,  followed  by  the  date  of 
publication,  which  precedes  the  leading  matter  in  all  our 
journals  of  the  present  day, — the  Observer  of  the  date 
lying  before  me,  contains  sixteen  paragraphs  of  from 
two  to  twelve  lines  each,  recording  incidents  of  a  kind 
which  possessed  no  general  interest.  One  of  these 
paragraphs  states  that  a  Mr.  Carter  had  been  elected 
Mayor  of  a  certain  borough ;  another,  that  a  Mr.  Black 
was  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  White, — both  evidently 
persons  of  no  note.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Somebody  had 
received  an  appointment  to  one  of  our  colonies,  was 
the  sole  subject  of  a  third  paragraph.  And  all  this 
uninteresting  matter  was  not  only  given  in  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  paper,  but  in  the  largest  type 
which  the  printing  office  furnished  for  newspaper 
purposes.  But  the  entire  destitution  of  interest 
in  what  we  now  call  the  leading- article  columns  of  a 
political  journal,  was  not  the  only  quality  which  at 
this  time  characterized  the  Observer.  Among  the  para- 
graphs most  prominently  placed  in  the  paper,  there 
were  often  some  which  were  written  in  the  coarsest 
manner.  Just  in  order  that  we  of  the  present  day 
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may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment of  our  journals,  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
qualities  of  the  journalism  of  a  not  more  remote  date 
than  sixty-four  years  ago,  I  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  one  of  the  paragraphs  to  which  I  allude  as 
appearing  in  the  Observer  of  1809.  The  accouchement 
of  a  lady  is  thus  recorded : — "  Mrs.  Martyn  is  at 
length  in  the  straw, — to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  her 
bonny  Willy."  Were  anything  so  coarse  as  this  now 
to  appear  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  Observer,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  respectable  paper  at  the  present  time, 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  character  of  such  journal. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Clement,  whose  name  was  so  long  associated  with 
the  Observer,  as  its  proprietor,  and  to  those  of  his 
family  and  relations  who  are  still  living,  to  state,  that 
he  was  not  then  the  proprietor  of  that  journal.  The 
Observer  did  not  indeed  come  into  Mr.  Clement's 
possession  for  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  During 
all  the  time  that  it  was  in  his  hands,  it  was  remark- 
able for  its  careful  exclusion  from  its  columns  of  any- 
thing which  ever  even  approached  to  coarseness  or 
indelicacy.  In  that  respect,  indeed,  during  the 
many  years  that  Mr.  Clement  was  proprietor  of  the 
Observer,  it  was  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
safest  of  contemporary  papers  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  ladies,  and  consequently  was  to  be  found  in  families 
into  which  only  two  or  three  others  of  its  weekly 
contemporaries  could  find  admission. 

Soon  after  the  Observer  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
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Clement,  that  gentleman  very  considerably  enla: 
its  sixo,  and  otherwise  greatly  improvcMl  its  ap]>« -ar- 
ance.  He  did  so  both  typographically,  and  by  using  a 
better  quality  of  paper;  but  he  especially  improved 
it  in  a  political  and  literary  point  of  vie\v.  He  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Lewis  Doxat,  to  whom  I  shall  refer  here- 
after, the  editor.  He  spared  no  expense  in  procuring 
for  it  the  best  talent ;  and  made  it  a  marked  feature 
of  the  paper  to  furnish  early  and  accurate  intelli- 
gence of  interest,  in  relation  to  political  matters  and 
to  all  the  important  events  of  the  day.  He  especially 
sought — and,  it  was  soon  seen,  sought  with  signal 
success — to  make  it  what  he  called  a  seventh-day 
paper.  By  this  phrase  he  meant,  that  instead  of  the 
Observer  being  published,  as  all  the  other  weekly 
papers  were,  early  on  Saturday,  it  should  not  be  sent  to 
press  till  between  four  and  five  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  The  result  was  that  the  paper  contained 
not  only  all  important  and  interesting  intelligence 
till  the  close  of  Saturday  night,  but  for  the  first  four 
hours  of  the  Sunday  morning.  On  various  occasions 
a  full  half  of  the  Observer  contained  news  which  had 
been  received  in  the  course  of  the  Saturday  and  until 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  The  spirit  which 
Mr.  Clement  thus  displayed  soon  increased  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper  at  a  rate  which  had  never  before 
been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press. 
And  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  sale  of  the  Ob& 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  advertisements,  which,  after  a  brief  period,  were 
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charged  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  line, — sixpence  being 
at  the  time  the  usual  charge.  The  paper  therefore 
soon  became  a  very  valuable  property. 

As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  with  which  Mr. 
Clement  conducted  the  Observer,  I  may  mention  a 
fact  which,  though  at  the  time  it  excited  great  atten- 
tion, has  been  so  much  forgotten  that  I  doubt  whether 
a  dozen  persons  could  now  be  found  who  have  any  re- 
membrance of  it.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is,  that 
though  the  newspapers  were  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  500/.,  from  publishing  cases  in  courts  of  law 
before  they  were  concluded,  the  trial '  of  Thistlewood 
and  the  other  Cato  Street  conspirators  having  ex- 
cited the  deepest  universal  interest  before  it  was 
finished  and  the  verdict  given, — Mr.  Clement  sent  re- 
porters to  the  court,  and,  before  the  verdict  was  re- 
turned, published  the  whole  in  the  Observer.  The 
penalty  was  duly  inflicted  for  a  contempt  of  court, 
but  payment  was  not  exacted,  though  Mr.  Clement 
was  prepared  to  pay  it  the  moment  it  was  so. 
The  eclat  which  this  proof  of  his  spirit  and  enterprise 
gave,  rendered  a  service  to  his  paper  of  fivefold  greater 
amount  than  if  the  fine  had  been  exacted.  The  extra- 
ordinary sale  of  that  number  was  so  great  that  it 
would  have  done  more  than  pay  the  penalty  of  500/., 
had  it  been  exacted. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Clement  made  another 
remarkable  hit  with  the  Observer.  It  was  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth.  In  order 
to  furnish  a  more  copious  account  of  that  event  than 
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any  other  weekly  paper,  it  published  two  s< -j.;ir;it«' 
sheets — not  a  double  sheet — and  consequently  had  to 
pay  fourpence  for  the  stamp  duty  on  each  sheet. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  done  before,  and 
the  circumstance,  as  might  have  been  expected,  created 
a  great  sensation.  The  sale  of  the  Observer  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  Coronation  amounted  to  what  at 
that  time  was  not  only  an  enormous,  but  an  unparalleled 
number, — upwards  of  60,000  copies  of  each  of  the  two 
papers.  The  sum  which  Mr.  Clement  paid  to  the 
Government,  as  stamp  duty  on  that  occasion,  exceeded 
2000/.,  exclusive  of  the  amount  which  the  revenue 
received  for  the  duty  on  the  paper. 

Mr.  Clement  having  achieved  a  great  commercial 
success  with  the  Observer,  determined  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perry  to  purchase  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
This  was  in  1821.  The  price  which  he  paid  for  the 
copyright  and  plant  was  42,000/.  This  did  not  prove 
a  good  speculation.  He  continued  to  lose  annually  a 
large  amount  of  money  on  the  Chronicle  until  he  sold 
it  to  Sir  John  Easthope  and  two  other  gentlemen,  in 
1834.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  annual  losses  which 
he  sustained  by  the  adventure,  he  lost  by  the  sale 
25,000/.,  having  sold  for  16,500/.  what  nine  or  ten 
years  previously  he  had  paid  42,000/.  for.  But  the 
two  direct  sources  of  loss  which  I  have  mentioned, 
were  not  the  only  ones.  Another  loss,  though  more  in- 
directly, had  its  origin  in  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  Observer  suffered  from  its  connexion  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Clement's  stake  being  at  K-asi 
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ten  times  as  great  in  the  Chronicle  as  in  the  Observer, 
his  great  solicitude  was  to  make  the  former  a  pro- 
fitable property,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
Observer  was  neglected  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
It  fell  much,  both  in  circulation  and  advertisements, 
during  its  connexion  with  the  Chronicle. 

Fortunately  for  the  Observer,  the  Chronicle  was,  as  I 
have  stated  in  my  first  volume,  sold  to  Sir  John  East- 
hope  and  others.  And  from  that  day  the  Observer  rose 
in  circulation  and  increased  in  advertisements,  until  its 
profits  amounted  to  between  5000/.  and  600 O/.  a  year. 
And  this  prosperous  state  of  things  continued  for 
about  fifteen  years.  I  can  speak  with  all  the  greater 
authority  in  relation  to  the  exceedingly  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Observer  during  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  because  I  was  all  that  time  connected  with 
it.  Mr.  Clement,  I  may  here  mention  incidentally, 
was  at  this  period  also  proprietor  of  Bell's  Life  in 
London, — at  that  time  a  weekly  sporting  paper,  estab- 
lished in  1820,  and  producing  profits  to  the  extent  of 
from  7000J.  to  8000/.  a  year.  So  that  between  his  two 
weekly  newspapers,  Mr.  Clement's  annual  clear  income 
could  not  have  been  much  less,  if  at  all,  than  14, GOO/. 
And  as  his  profits  increased  from  the  two  papers,  he  be- 
came more  liberal  to  every  person  on  them.  He  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  number  of  the  literary  staff  on 
the  Observer.  He  determined  by  these  means,  not  only 
to  make  it  all  that  it  had  been  before  its  unfortunate 
connexion  with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  but  even  a  more 
popular  and  more  influential  journal  than  it  ever  had 
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been  before.  He  was  not  only  liberal  but  lavish  in 
his  expenditure,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  by  an 
outlay  to  any  amount,  to  procure  intelligence  of 
general  interest.  I  may  mention  as  an  illustration 
of  this,  that,  as  it  was  expected  that  the  trial, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  of  Rush  the  murderer,  would 
terminate  on  a  Saturday,  I  was  asked  to  go  down  to 
Norwich ;  and  in  the  expectation  of  the  verdict  being 
returned  on  that  day,  but  too  late  for  the  usual  rail- 
way trains,  to  first  engage  local  reporters,  at  any 
price,  to  furnish  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  and 
then  to  engage  a  special  train,  even  should  it  cost 
40/.,  to  bring  up  the  report  and  the  verdict.  That  was 
not  necessary,  because  the  trial  was  over  in  time  for 
the  latest  train.  But  the  spirit  and  liberality  which 
Mr.  Clement  displayed  on  this  occasion,  not  only  sur- 
passed anything  ever  before  shown  by  the  proprietor 
or  proprietors  of  a  weekly  journal,  but  it  had  only 
been  paralleled  by  the  Times  among  the  daily  papers. 

Never,  let  me  add,  was  the  literary  remuneration 
given  by  the  Observer  even  approached  in  its  liberality 
by  any  other  weekly  journal.  Theatrical  and  fine  art 
critics  were  most  handsomely  paid;  so  were  the  reporters 
in  the  law  courts.  One  of  the  literary  staff  received, 
all  the  seventeen  years  I  was  connected  with  the 
Observer,  one  hundred  guineas  a  year  for  going  to  the 
office  a  part  of  the  Saturday  to  give  instructions  to 
reporters.  The  class  of  persons  called  Penny-a-liners 
received  threepence  per  line  for  their  "  copy,"  whereas 
neither  any  other  weekly  paper,  nor  even  daily  paper, 
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gave  more  than  three-halfpence  for  what  they  used  of 
the  "  Liner's"  copy.  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  the 
eminent  annotator  of  Shakspeare,  and  whose  acquain- 
tance with  Shakspeare's  works  not  only  is  not  now 
surpassed,  but  probably  never  has  been  surpassed  by 
any  man  since  our  great  poet's  death, — Mr.  Collier 
was  for  many  years,  while  I  was  connected  with  the 
Observer,  its  dramatic  critic,  and  was  most  liberally 
paid  for  his  services.  Another  gentleman  received 
five  guineas  per  week  for  obtaining  early  Government 
intelligence  of  importance,  and  embodying  it  in  an 
attractive  form.  And  this  feature,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  then  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
the  Observer.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  allude  possessed  so  much  tact  that 
though  the  paper  was  Liberal  in  its  political  views  and 
policy,  he  was  just  as  successful  in  getting  early  and 
correct  Government  information,  during  the  Tory  ad- 
ministration as  when  the  Liberals  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant. Never  was  there  a  newspaper  which  had  so  high 
a  character  as  the  Observer  for  its  early  and  exclusive 
information,  and  never  did  paper  better  deserve  it. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Observer  while  it  was  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Doxat.  He  was  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  man.  The  Observer  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  himself.  I  say  deli- 
berately, that  a  quotation  from  it  in  the  Times  of  Mon- 
day made  him  supremely  happy  for  the  whole  of  that 
day.  Had  any  one,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  when 
he  was  fast  asleep,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
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residence  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  on 
the  door  being  opened  by  the  man  servant,  said  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  the  editor 
of  the  Observer,  Mr.  Doxat  would  have  hastily  put  on 
a  part  of  his  dress  and  hurried  down  stairs  to  see  the 
individual.  For  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years 
there  was  no  one  who  was  on  closer  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Doxat  than  myself ;  and  therefore  I  will  be 
believed  when  I  say,  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
seen  him  much  more  delighted  when  anything  was 
said,  in  any  contemporary,  in  praise  of  the  Observer, 
than  when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  very 
profitable  way  in  which  some  of  his  pecuniary  transac- 
tions had  turned  out.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Doxat's  editorship  of  the  Observer,  that  he 
never  wrote  an  article  on  any  subject  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever.  He  always,  when  wishing  an 
article  or  paragraph  on  any  particular  subject  to  ap- 
pear in  the  paper,  asked  some  one  of  the  literary  staff 
to  do  it.  And  yet  he  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  and 
varied  information,  and  had  a  fine  literary  taste.  He 
was  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server,— a  longer  period,  perhaps,  than  any  one  else  ever 
filled  a  similar  position.  He  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  consequent  on  advanced 
years  coupled  with  great  deafness.  He  died  at  Haver- 
stock  Hill  in  the  spring  of  1871,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three. 

On  Mr.  Doxat  ceasing,  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
to  be   editor  of  the   Observer,  he  was  succeeded  by 
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Mr.  Joseph  Snowe.     The  latter  continued  to  conduct 
the  paper  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  then  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  M'Dermott.     As  Mr.   Snowe  assisted 
Mr.  Doxat,  so  Mr.  M'Dermott  had  been  assistant  to 
Mr.  Snowe.     But  Mr.  M'Dermott's  editorship  was  of 
brief  duration,  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  in  which  he  conducted  the  paper,  but  because 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Clement  sold  the  paper, 
with  the  plant,  to  others.     I  cannot  say  what  was  the 
sum  which  the  new  proprietors  paid  for  the  copyright 
and  the  plant ;  but  I  know  from  the  testimony  of  a 
friend  who  was  in  treaty,  shortly  before  this,  for  the 
Observer  with  all  its  appurtenances,  that  the  family  of 
Mr.  Clement  offered  to  dispose  of  both  the  copyright 
and  the  plant  for  3500/.     This  was  little  more  than 
two  years  ago.     Twenty  years  before  this  time  Mr. 
Clement  would  not  have  sold  the  copyright  and  plant 
of  the  Observer  under  20,000/.,  if  even  for  that  sum. 
With  the  change  of  editors,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  came  a  change  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ob- 
server was  conducted.     As  the  editorial  changes  did 
not  benefit  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  but  the  reverse, 
the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of  reducing  the  price 
from  fivepence  to  threepence,  which  was  its  price  until 
six   months  ago,  when  it  was  raised  to  fourpence. 
The  reduction  in  price,  great  though  it  was,  only 
added  about  300  to  its  then  circulation  of  somewhere 
about  3000  copies.     Of  course  there  was  a  great  loss 
hero  as  regarded  the  proceeds  of  the  circulation ;  and 
to  add  to  the  evil,  there  seemed  a  falling  off  instead 
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of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  advertisements.  At 
the  time  my  friend  was  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Observer,  the  sum  weekly  received  for  advertise- 
ments was  said  to  be  GO/.  During  the  more  prosperous 
periods  of  the  paper,  while  under  Mr.  Doxat's  editor- 
ship, the  amount  received  for  advertisements  averaged 
from  1407.  to  150/.  per  week ;  and  this  all  ready  money, 
for  the  Observer  at  that  time  gave  no  credit.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Observer  during  the  last  six  months  must 
have  been  materially  increased  by  the  number  of 
advertisements  of  limited  liability  companies  which 
that  paper,  in  common  with  all  other  journals,  has 
received  ;  but  this  source  of  profit  is  exceptional,  and 
may  not  for  years,  if  ever,  occur  again. 

BELL'S  WEEKLY  MESSENGER  is  next  to  the  Observer  in 
age  among  the  weekly  papers.  Its  first  number  appeared 
on  1st  May,  1796.  It  consisted  of  eight  pages  contain- 
ing three  columns  each.  It  was  a  folio  size,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Like  the  papers  of 
the  day,  it  contained  no  leading  articles,  nor  took  any 
decided  part  in  political  questions,  though  its  leanings 
were  to  the  side  which,  in  more  modern  phraseology, 
is  called  "  Conservative."  Its  original  price  was  six- 
pence, which,  as  the  stamp  duty  was  then  only  three 
halfpence,  was  a  high  price  for  a  paper  containing 
so  small  a  quantity  of  matter  as  it  then  did.  I  should 
say  that  the  Bell's  Messenger  of  the  present  day  gives, 
for  fivepence,  three  times  the  quantity  of  matter 
which  was  given  for  sixpence  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence.  In  its  second  year,  an  additional  stamp 
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duty  being  put  on  newspapers,  the  price  was  raised 
to  sevenpence-halfpenny,  at  which  it  remained  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  paper  was  established  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  who  acquired  a  very  high  repu- 
tation as  a  printer,  by  his  beautiful  miniature  editions 
of  the  "British  Poets  ''  and  "  Shakspeare's  Works." 
He  was  the  first  of  English  printers  to  discard  the 
long  "s."  This  was  in  1795.  The  example  so  set 
by  Mr.  Bell  was  soon  followed  by  all  other  printers 
who  aimed  at  obtaining  a  *  character  for  tasteful 
typography.  Mr.  Bell  was  also  the  proprietor,  or 
part  proprietor,  of  several  magazines  and  other 
journals.  He  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
six.  His  death  took  place  at  Fulham  in  the  year 
1831.  At  first,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  a  feature 
in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  admit  advertisements.  This  was  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  sixpence  was  charged  for 
the  paper.  Another  was  the  quantity  of  space  it 
devoted  to  all  trading  and  agricultural  matters, — much 
of  its  information  subjecting  it  to  great  expense. 
This  original  feature  of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  has 
been  well  maintained  until  the  present  day,  although 
the  interval  is  close  on  eighty  years.  It  was  the  feature 
which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  great  success  which 
the  paper  achieved  before  many  years  elapsed.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  the  most  profitable  of  all  its 
weekly  contemporaries.  When  the  price  was  eight- 
pence,  its  circulation  was  for  some  time  above  20,000 
copies,  while  the  number  of  its  advertisements  was 
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large  and  the  price  charged  for  them  high.  It  has 
been  enlarged  in  size  on  various  occasions.  At  present 
it  consists  of  eight  pages  not  much  smaller  than  the 
Tutu's.  The  price  is  now  fivepence.  It  has  suffered  in 
circulation,  as  was  to  be  expected,  owing  to  rivals 
having  appeared  in  the  field,  giving  a  larger  amount 
of  trading  and  agricultural  intelligence  at  a  reduced 
price.  Still  it  is  understood  to  be  a  paying  property. 
I  only  mention  what  is  known  to  most  persons  con- 
nected with  the  metropolitan  press,  when  I  state,  that 
the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Cox,  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  has  for  many  years  been  editor  and  part  pro- 
prietor of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger.  He  is  one  of  our 
ablest  musical  critics,  and  has  rendered  great  service 
to  the  Messenger  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  music 
in  all  its  various  phases,  which  his  criticisms  display. 
Dr.  Cox  is  now  writing  Musical  Eecollections  of  the 
last  Half  Century,  which,  if  I  may  credit  persons 
who  are  competent  judges  and  who  have  mentioned 
the  fact  to  me,  unknown  to  Dr.  Cox,  will  be  a  work 
of  great  merit.  Certainly  such  a  work,  written  by 
one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
and  possesses  all  the  other  requisite  qualifications  for 
the  task,  is  one  of  the  literary  rjecessities  of  the  age, 
and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  success. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  who,  as  I  have  just  stated,  established 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  in  1796,  set  the  WEEKLY  DIS- 
PATCH on  foot  in  1801.  It  originally  bore  the  title  of 
Bell's  Weekly  Dispatch,  Mr.  Bell  being  desirous  that  all 
his  publications  should  have  his  name  prefixed  to  their 
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titles.  I  am  unable  to  give  any  particulars  regarding 
either  the  literary  or  typographical  features  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  the  farthest 
back  copy  which  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  being 
for  October  11,  1812.  At  that  time  the  price  was 
eightpence,  and  the  stamp  duty  threepence-halfpenny. 
The  next  number  I  have  been  able  to  see  was  one  for 
the  year  1818,  when  the  price  charged  was  eightpence- 
halfpenny,  the  stamp  duty  having  in  the  interim  been 
raised  to  fourpence.  The  size  in  the  former  year  was 
smaller  than  the  Examiner  before  it  was  reduced  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year, — to  which  reduction  I  shall 
allude  when  I  come  to  speak  of  that  journal.  The 
number  of  pages  was  only  eight,  with  three  columns 
in  each  page.  Up  till  that  date  the  Dispatch  con- 
tained no  advertisements,  but  in  the  interval  between 
1812  and  1818  it  received  advertisements  and  was  en- 
larged to  about  the  size  of  the  Echo,  with  the  view  of 
finding  room  for  them.  It  does  not,  however,  at  that 
period  of  its  existence  seem  to  have-  been  successful 
in  the  matter  of  advertisements  ;  for  in  the  number 
for  1818,  now  lying  before  me,  I  only  find  twenty-four, 
including  theatrical  advertisements.  The  Dispatch  at 
this  time  devoted  considerable  space  to  dramatic  cri- 
ticism, which  seems  to  have  been  its  chief,  if  not  its 
only  feature.  Literature  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  any,  or,  if  any,  very  little  attention  down  to 
the  date  of  which  I  am  speaking.  The  copious  "  No- 
tices to  Correspondents,"  which  afterwards  came  to 
be  its  most  marked  and  attractive  characteristic,  had 
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not  then  found  a  place  in  its  columns.  The  "  Notices 
to  Correspondents"  I  have  always  regarded,  and  so,  I 
am  sure,  do  the  majority  of  its  readers  still,  as  at  once 
the  most  useful  and  most  interesting  of  its  features. 
There  is  no  question  which  may  be  asked  that  the 
Dis/iatch  will  not  answer  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so.  For- 
merly, and  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary  it  may 
be  so  still,  the  proprietors  paid  four  guineas  weekly 
to  one  gentleman  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  furnish 
the  information  which  correspondents  required ;  and 
I  can  bear  my  personal  testimony  to  the  great  trouble 
which  he  took  to  give  correct  answers  to  the  questions 
put  to  the  paper.  There  was  one  other  feature  in  the 
Dispatch,  so  far  back  as  sixty  years  ago,  which  has  con- 
tinued down,  through  all  the  long  interval,  till  the 
present  day.  I  allude  to  the  first  article  on  the  first 
page,  headed  "  History  and  Politics." 

In  the  course  of  time  the  bulk  of  the  property  of 
the  Dispatch  came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Harmer,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  greatly  en- 
larging its  size,  and  adding  new  and  attractive  features 
to  it.  He  expended,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
several  thousand  pounds,  in  advertising  it  all  over  the 
land  as  a  journal  thoroughly  Liberal  and  Independent, 
which  it  certainly  then  was  and  has  ever  since  remained. 
He  announced  in  every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom 
that  he  had  retained  the  services  of  writers  of  the  high- 
est literary  and  political  talent  which  money  could 
procure,  and  that  no  effort  would  be  wanting  to  make 
the  Dispatch  the  first  weekly  journal  of  the  day. 
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With  this  immense  expenditure  of  money,  and  extra- 
ordinary efforts  otherwise,  the  great  promises  thus 
made,  and  the  pledges  thus  given,  in  conjunction  with 
the  intense  excitement  in  favour  of  Liberalism  which 
at  that  time  prevailed — for  the  two  questions  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Eeform  were 
then  agitatingthe  country  from  one  end  to  the  other, — 
the  circulation  of  the  Dispatch  rose  with  a  rapidity 
which  probably  had  no  previous  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  Weekly  Newspaper  Press.  It  especially  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  masses,  by  whom  its  bold  and 
systematic  denunciation  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
higher  classes  generally,  rendered  it  immensely  popular. 
The  habitual  Atheism,  and  blasphemy  too,  which  ap- 
peared in  its  columns,  particularly  under  the  signature 
of  "  Publicola,"  also  tended  much,  I  regret  to  say,  to 
increase  its  circulation.  The  Dispatch  was  then  the 
only  journal,  weekly  or  daily,  which  openly  advocated 
Atheism  or  indulged  in  revolting  blasphemy.  I  re- 
member an  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel  telling  me, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  that,  on  going  to  visit  a  dying 
man  whom  he  and  I  had  known  well  and  long,  and 
the  dying  man  having  occasion  to  be  moved  in  his 
bed, — a  copy  of  the  Dispatch  was  found  beneath  his 
pillow,  which,  it  was  ascertained,  he  had  been 
reading  just  before  the  minister  called  to  see  him. 
And  this,  though  he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  probably 
had  not  many  hours  to  live.  The  moral  mischief 
which  the  Dispatch  of  thirty  years  ago  wrought  among 
the  working  classes,  was  incalculably  great.  Of  late, 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  the  tone  of  the  Dispatch 
has  undergone  in  respect  to  religion  a  great  change 
for  the  better. 

The  circulation  of  that  journal  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of  the  Penny  Weekly 
Papers.  Lloyd's  Weekly  News  and  Reynolds  s  Newspaper 
have  proved  its  most  formidable  rivals.  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise;  for  they 
displayed  as  much  enterprise  and  talent,  and  gave  as 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  for  a  penny,  as  the  Dispatch 
did  for  sixpence.  The  stamp  returns  in  the  year 
1835,  gave  it  a  circulation,  while  the  price  was  six- 
pence, of  32,000  copies  per  week.  That  was  pro- 
bably more  than  double  the  circulation  of  any  other 
of  the  Weekly  Newspapers  of  that  day.  But  the 
circulation,  principally  through  the  causes  I  have 
mentioned,  gradually  dwindled  down  until,  three 
years  ago,  it  had  fallen  off  to  a  few  thousand 
copies.  The  proprietors  naturally  got  alarmed  at 
this ;  and  inserted  an  announcement  that  they  would, 
at  a  given  time,  apprise  their  readers  of  certain  new 
plans  which  they  had  in  contemplation  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  their  paper.  About  twelve 
months  passed  away  before  anything  more  was  heard 
on  the  subject.  Then  came  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  sixpence  to  twopence.  But 
the  result  of  that  experiment  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  reduction  in  price  did  not  materially  add  to  the 
circulation.  The  wonder  would  have  been  that  with 
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such  papers  as  Lloyd's  News,  Reynolds  s  Newspaper,  and 
the  Weekly  Times,  each  published  at  a  penny  and  giving 
the  same  quantity  of  matter,  the  then  proprietors  of 
the  Dispatch  should  have,  for  a  moment,  supposed 
their  journal — still  being  double  the  price  of  the 
papers  I  have  named — could  have  undergone  any 
considerable  increase  in  its  circulation.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  soon  satisfied  them  of  the  grievous 
miscalculation  they  had  made. 

While  matters  were  in  this  position,  the  Dispatch 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors,  and  they  at 
once  reduced  the  price  to  a  penny.  Only  a  few 
months,  I  believe,  elapsed  before  the  paper  came 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stiff,  so  well  known,  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  proprietor  of  the  London  Journal, 
and  some  other  weekly  literary  publications.  On  its 
coming  into  his  possession,  rather  more  than  a  year 
ago,  he  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  announcing 
its  reduction  to  a  penny,  and  otherwise  made  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  extend  its  circulation.  The  great 
success  which  attended  Mr.  Stiff's  enterprise  will  be 
understood  when  I  mention  that  the  circulation,  from 
the  few  thousands  which  were  its  sale  before,  was 
raised  in  little  more  than  ten  months  to  140,000  copies. 
That,  I  am  assured  by  one  who  possesses  the  best 
means  of  information  on  the  subject,  was  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Dispatch  a  few  months  ago.  I  am  told  that 
though  the  price  is  now  only  a  penny,  the  paper  is 
paying.  I  know  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is 
exceedingly  cheap,  but  even  then,  I  know  the  profit 
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on  the  circulation  must  be  merely  fractional.  What- 
ever profits  there  are  must  be  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, derived  from  the  advertisements,  of  which  I 
ought  to  say  there  are  a  goodly  number.  For  many 
years  the  Dispatch  was  the  best-paying  weekly  news- 
paper in  London,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  at  one  time,  Mr.  Alderman 
Harmer's  share  of  the  profits,  though  he,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  only  held  three-fourths  of  the  shares 
of  the  paper,  averaged  annually  for  several  years,  no 
less  than  15,000/.  The  total  profits  must,  in  that 
case,  have  been  20,000/.  per  annum. 

Taking,  as  I  am  doing,  the  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  order  of  seniority,  the  EXAMINER  is  the  next  journal 
which  claims  my  attention.  It  was  set  on  foot  in 
1808.  It  has  a  history  in  some  respects  more  inte- 
resting than  that  of  any  of  those  weekly  newspapers 
which  existed  when  it  was  started,  or  have  made  their 
appearance  since  that  time.  It  was  projected  by 
Messrs.  Leigh  and  John  Hunt,  two  brothers,  de- 
votedly attached  to  each  other.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was 
a  man  of  the  most  gentle  and  genial  nature  that  ever 
lived,  and  was  universally  beloved.  The  prospectus, 
which  is  now  before  me,  of  the  Examiner,  was  written 
by  him.  It  furnished  the  programme  of  a  weekly 
journal  which  should  make  its  thorough  Liberalism 
and  its  fearless  Independence  in  political  matters,  its 
great  features.  Another  of  its  features  was  to  be  a 
more  comprehensive  and  more  searching  criticism  on 
all  questions  relating  to  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and 
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literature,  than  could  be  found  in  any  of  its  contem- 
poraries at  that  time.  It  was  soon  seen  that  if  the 
future  were  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  the  public  had 
got  a  journal  which  would  fulfil  all  its  principal 
promises  in  its  prospectus.  The  only  point  in  re- 
ference to  which  there  seemed  a  defect  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Examiner  related  to  its  literary  criti- 
cisms. These  were  for  some  years  few  and  far  between. 
Neither,  when  they  appeared,  did  they  display  the 
same  ability  or  knowledge  as  its  dramatic  and  political 
criticisms  did.  But  as  years  passed  away  the  Examiner 
paid  more  attention  to  reviews  of  new  books  than  it 
had  done  in  the  first  instance. 

The  priucipal  political  articles  in  the  Messrs.  Hunt's 
journal,  were  classed  under  the  general  head  of  "  The 
Political  Examiner ;"  and  all  its  dramatic  criticisms 
were  given  under  the  title  of  "  The  Theatrical  Exa- 
miner." For  a  long  time  the  reviews  of  books  had 
not  a  similar  distinction  conferred  upon  them.  They 
appeared  under  the  general  heading  of  "Notices  of 
Books."  But  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the 
reviews  of  new  literary  works  becoming  more  frequent 
and  lengthened,  they  were  classed  under  the  head  of 
"  The  Literary  Examiner."  All  these  headings  were 
preserved  for  a  long  series  of  years,  but  none  of  them 
exist  now. 

The  tone  which  it  was  intended  the  Examiner 
should  take,  the  course  which  it  was  intended  it 
should  pursue,  and  the  views  which  its  conductors 
had  of  the  mission  of  the  Press,  were  clearly  pointed 
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out  by  the  two  mottoes  which  were  prefixed  to  its 
first  page.     The  first  was  a  quotation  from  the  cele- 
brated  Bayle,    which   was   in   these   words : — "  The 
world,  in  fact,  are  so  accustomed  to  newspapers  that 
they  would  consider  their  suppression  an  eclipse.     It 
would  produce  a  sort  of  public  mourning.     The  Ee- 
public  of  Letters  would  then  be  deprived  of  a  number 
of  pieces  which  are  the  kernel  or  cream  of  a  news- 
paper, and  which  enable  us  to  read  it  with  advan- 
tage."    The  other  motto  was  the  well-known  saying 
of  Pope — "Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  a  few."     After  the  lapse  of  several  years  the 
first  motto  was  dropped,  but  the  second  was  retained. 
Strangely  enough  for  persons  so  well  acquainted  as  the 
two  Hunts  were  with  the  writings  both  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  this  latter  saying  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  quoted  in  the  Examiner  as  being  that  of  Swift ; 
but  for  many  years  afterwards  its  proper  parentage, 
that  of  Pope,  was  ascribed  to  it.     In  the  course  of 
time,   however,  the    latter,   like   the   former   motto, 
was  discarded,  and  the  following,  from  Daniel  Defoe, 
substituted  : — "  If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an 
impartial  writer,  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.     If 
he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with 
mankind — neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter.     If  he 
tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with 
the  iron  hand  of  the  law  :  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues, 
when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with 
slander.     But   if  he  regard^  truth,  let  him   expect 
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martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on 
fearless."  This  motto  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
first  page  of  the  Examiner.  Defoe,  the  author  of  the 
passage,  could  verify  its  truth  from  his  own  experience; 
and  every  honest,  impartial,  and  fearless  journalist 
since  his  day,  has  also,  from  what  he  has  seen  and' 
felt,  had  cause  to  set  his  seal  to  the  justice  of  the 
observations  thus  made  by  the  author  of  "  Eobinson 
Crusoe." 

The  first  price  of  the  Examiner  was  sevenpence-half- 
penny;  but  then  it  admitted  no  advertisements,  and 
consequently  was  obliged  to  charge  a  higher  price 
than   those  papers  which  published  advertisements. 
Its  size  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  was  a  large  quarto.     Its  pages  were 
sixteen  in  number,  with  two   wide  columns  in  each 
page.     In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  enlarged  con- 
siderably;   but   more   than  a  quarter   of  a  century 
elapsed  before   another   alteration  was  made   in   its 
material   proportions.     A   progressive    improvement 
however    took   place    in    its    tone   and  intellectual 
character.     No  weekly  paper  ever  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, than  did  the  Examiner  between  its  first  and 
second  decade.     It  could  boast  among  its  occasional 
writers    a    number    of    the    most    eminent   literary 
men   and    distinguished    politician  s>    of  the  Liberal 
school,  of  the  day.     Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were 
among  its  occasional  contributors  of  articles,  in  which 
the  literary  and  political  elements  were  mingled  in 
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pretty  equal  proportions.  William  Hazlitt  may  be 
said  to  have  been  for  several  years  one  of  its  stated 
writers  of  articles  on  various  subjects,  but  especially 
on  literature  and  the  drama. 

The  Examiner  had  not  been  more  than  four  years 
in  existence  before  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government 
came  down  upon  it  in  the  form  of  an  action  for  a 
libel  on  the  Prince  Eegent.     The  ground  of  action 
was  the  ridicule  into  which  it  turned  a  piece,  pro- 
fessing to  be  poetry,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post,  loading  the  Prince  with  the  most  fulsome  adu- 
lation which  was  ever  penned.     The  case  was  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  both  the  Hunts — - 
Leigh  as  the  writer  of  the  article,  and  John  as  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  it — were  found  guilty.     The 
sentence  was,  that  each  be  imprisoned  for  two  years, 
pay  a  fine  of  500/.  to  the  Crown,  and  find  securities 
for  their  good  behaviour.     They  both  bore  their  two 
years'   imprisonment   with    patience,    fortitude,    and 
cheerfulness ;  and  while  in  Newgate  were  visited  by 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.    Among  them 
were  Byron   and   Moore.     And  on  coming   out  of 
prison,  so  far  from  being  cowed  by  their  punishment, 
they  were  more  courageous  than  ever  in  the  political 
course  they  pursued.    I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  not  only,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  one 
of  the  most  gentle  and  genial  men  that  ever  lived, 
loving,  and  loved  by,  everybody,  but  that  the  soul  of 
goodness  so  largely  abounded  in  him  that  he  could 
see  good  in  everything.     Few  could  have  expected 
VOL.  in.  4 
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that  lie  could  have  extracted  happiness  from  their 
two  years'  imprisonment.  Yet  he  did  so,  and 
has  himself  most  beautifully  recorded  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done.  Here  is  the  account  he  has  given 
us  of  the  process.  Referring  to  one  of  his  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  his  prison,  he  says — 

I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses;  I  had  the 
ceiling  coloured  with  clouds  and  sky;  the  barred  windows 
were  screened  with  Venetian  blinds;  and  when  my  book- 
cases were  set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  and  a 
pianoforte  made  its  appearance,  perhaps  there  was  not  a 
handsomer  room  on  that  side  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure, 
when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in  and 
stare  about  him.  The  surprise  on  issuing  from  the  street, 
and  passing  through  the  avenues  of  a  jail,  was  dramatic. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except 
in  a  fairy  tale.  But  I  had  another  surprise,  which  was  a 
garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside  railed  off  from 
another  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I 
shut  in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bordered 
it  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  con- 
trived to  have  a  grass-plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers 
and  young  trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree  from  which  we 
managed  to  get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to  my 
flowers,  they  were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  A  poet  from 
Derbyshire  (Mr.  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such 
heart's- ease.  I  bought  the  Parnaso-Italiano  while  in  prison, 
and  used  often  to  think  of  a  passage  in  it,  while  looking  at 
this  miniature  piece  of  horticulture;  there  I  wrote  and 
read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  an  awning.  In 
autumn  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet  runners,  which 
added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes 
in  my  armchair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds  of 
miles  off.  But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a 
morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  larger 
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one  belonging  to  the  prison.  The  latter  was  only  for 
vegetables,  but  it  contained  a  cherry-tree,  which  I  twice 
saw  in  blossom. 

After  the  lapse  of  nine  years,  Mr.  John  Hunt  was 
again  brought  before  a  court  of  law,  charged  with 
having  published,  in  the  Examiner,  a  libel  on  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  28th 
May,  1821.  Mr.  Hunt  was  convicted  and  sentenced, 
as  before,  to  two  years  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 
The  form  of  all  trials  at  that  time  for  alleged  libels 
of  a  grave  kind,  was  that  of  criminal  information. 
When  found  guilty  under  that  form  of  action,  the 
person  convicted  was  liable  to  either  imprisonment  or 
fine,  or  both  imprisonment  and  fine.  The  law  was 
put  in  full  force  in  the  case  of  the  two  Hunts  when 
convicted  of  a  libel  in  1812,  on  the  Prince  Eegent; 
but  the  imprisonment  part  of  the  penalty  only  was 
inflicted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  when  found 
guilty  of  this  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Examiner,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  who  also 
assumed  the  office  of  editor.  He  was  confessedly  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  the  day  connected  with  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Press ;  and  under  his  editorship 
it  rose  rapidly  in  reputation  and  circulation.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  years  he  again  enlarged  the  paper, 
which  step  benefited  the  circulation  very  considerably. 
Mr.  John  Forster,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith," and  also  of  Charles  Dickens,  was  for  several 
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years  assistant  editor,  while  the  property  belonged  to 
Mr.  Fonblanque ;  and  after  the  latter  was  appointed 
to  a  Commissionership  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  sole  editor  for  several  years. 

For  some  time  the  price  of  the  Examiner  was  ten- 
pence,  but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  sevenpence ;  and 
on  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty,  in  1836,  from  four- 
pence  to  a  penny,  the  price  was  reduced  to  fivepence. 

After  having  been  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Exa- 
miner for  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Fonblanque  disposed 
of  the  property  to  new  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  was  appointed  editor.  He  remained  in  that 
capacity  for  a  few  years,  and  then  another  change 
took  place  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  paper,  when 
the  editorship  was  confided  to  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, holding  a  high  place  in  the  literature,  as  he 
does  in  the  legislature  of  the  land.  In  a  few  years 
more,  that  is,  towards  the  close  of  1870,  yet  another 
transfer  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  Examiner  took 
place ;  and  another  change  occurred  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Editorial  chair.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
change.  The  size,  appearance,  and  price,  of  the 
paper  were  altered.  But  on  this  occasion  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  paper  instead  of  being  enlarged,  were  con- 
siderably curtailed.  A  recurrence  was  made  to  the 
size  and  appearance  of  what  it  was  when  the  second 
enlargement  took  place.  And  with  the  reduction  in 
the  material  proportions  of  the  paper,  a  reduction  was 
made  in  the  price.  Until  then,  ever  since  the  re- 
mission of  the  stamp  duty,  the  price  of  the  Examiner 
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had  been  fivepence.  It  was  then  reduced  to  three- 
pence. The  latter  changes  in  question  were  made  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  matters,  in  these 
respects,  remain  still  as  they  then  were. 

The  Examiner  in  the  course  of  its  long  and  eventful 
history  has  absorbed  two  other  journals.  The  one 
was  the  Ballot,  started  and  conducted,  while  it  lasted, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wakley,  for  many  years  the  popular 
representative  in  Parliament  of  Finsbury,  and  the 
other  was  the  London  Review.  The  amalgamation  with 
the  latter,  which  was  more  of  a  literary  than  a 
political  journal,  took  place  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Amalgamations  of  journals  rarely  do  any  lasting 
good  to  the  journals  which  absorb  them.  And  the 
two  amalgamations  referred  to,  with  the  Examiner, 
were  found,  before  long,  to  have  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule, — a  fact  which  was  made  patent  to  the  world 
by  the  speedy  omission,  flrom  the  heading  of  the 
paper,  of  the  names  of  the  two  journals  which  the 
Examiner  had  then  received  into  its  arms. 

Few  of  our  weekly  papers  have  undergone  greater 
fluctuations  in  their  value  than  the  Examiner.  About 
the  year  1831  its  circulation,  while  the  price  was 
tenpence,  was  little,  if  at  all,  under  8000 ;  but  accord- 
to  the  unerring  test  furnished  by  the  stamp  returns, 
in  1835  the  circulation  had  fallen  to  3400,  and  that, 
too,  though  the  Ballot \  when  amalgamated  with  it, 
had  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  1500  copies.  Ten 
years  ago  the  circulation  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
very  small  number.  In  mentioning  this,  I  am  only 
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stating  what  is  known  in  all  newspaper  and  literary 
circles;  but  I  am  assured  that  during  the  year  1871, 
under  new  editorship,  the  circulation  improved  con- 
siderably, and  that  now  it  is  commercially,  in  other 
respects,  in  a  better  position  than  for  some  years 
previously. 

The  JOHN  BULL  was  established  in  December,  1820. 
Its  price  was  sevenpence,  the  stamp  duty  being  at  the 
time  fourpence.  It  consisted  of  eight  pages,  each 
having  three  columns.  The  size  of  the  page  was  large 
quarto,  and  the  type  for  most  of  its  original  matter 
what  is  called  long  primer,  and  leaded.  It  contained, 
therefore,  very  little  matter.  The  first  number  had 
only  three  advertisements.  It  was  avowedly  set  on 
foot  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  Queen  Caroline,  and 
all  prominent  persons  who  in  any  way  espoused  her 
cause  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  that  princess.  From 
the  contents  of  the  first  number  no  one  could  doubt 
what  the  tone  and  character  of  the  paper  were  to  be. 
In  the  very  first  words  of  its  original  matter  we  read 
as  follows  : — "  We  commence  our  paper  without  com- 
ment or  prospectus.  Our  object  is  speaking  plain 
truth,  and  we  will  do  our  duty.  The  shameful  licen- 
tiousness of  a  prostituted  press,  the  infamous  tendencies 
of  the  caricatures  which  issue  from  every  sink  of  vice 
and  infamy  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  the  inflamma- 
tory speeches  of  knaves  and  fools,  the  absurd  unmean- 
ing addresses  to  the  Queen,  and  the  libellous  and 
treasonable  animus  given  to  them,  are  banes  to  our 
Constitution,  which  call  loudly  for  an  antidote/'  Ee- 
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krring  to  Queen  Caroline,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  opening  article,  tlie  Joh/i  Bull  says : — "  On  the 
subject  of  this  sickening  woman  we  shall  enter  into 
no  arguments  or  discussions,  because  they  go  for  no- 
thing at  this  period  of  her  adventures." 

Its  Editorship  was  confided  to  Mr.  Theodore  Hook, 
who  entered  so  heartily  into  the  work  for  which  the 
paper  was  commenced,  that  in  the  first  year  the  three 
registered  printers  and  proprietors  were  severally  sen- 
tenced by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  nine  months' 
imprisonment,  and  to  find  heavy  security  for  five 
years,  for  a  libel  on  one  of  Queen  Caroline's  lady 
friends.  In  the  following  year  the  same  three  persons 
were  brought  up  before  the  King's  Bench  to  receive 
judgment  for  a  series  of  libels,  of  which  they  had  been 
convicted,  on  Queen  Caroline  herself.  A  Mr.  Cooper 
after  some  time  became  the  nominal  editor,  and  he 
only  had  a  fine  of  300/.  inflicted  on  him.  Mr.  J. 
Hearn  and  Mr.  "VV.  Shackell,  the  two  printers,  were 
each  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  100/.  each.  Fines  and  imprisonments 
for  libellous  matter  in  the  John  Bull  continued  to  cha- 
racterize the  publication  of  that  journal  for  a  conside- 
rable time.  These  frequent  prosecutions  had  the 
effect,  which  usually  results  under  similar  circum- 
stances, of  bringing  the  paper  into  notice  and  greatly 
extending  its  circulation.  But  though  it  was  generally 
known  at  the  commencement  of  the  John  Bull,  as  it 
was  afterwards  admitted  by  himself,  that  Theodore 
Hook  was  the  editor,  he  tried  by  means  of  one  of  those 
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ingenious  devices  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  to 
leave  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  he  had  been 
erroneously  believed  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  John  Butt.  He  inserted  in  the  sixth  number 
the  following  paragraph,  in  large  type,  in  which  he 
editorially  speaks  contemptuously  of  himself.  "  The 
conceit  of  some  people,"  says  Mr,  Hook,  speaking  not 
in  his  individual  capacity  but  as  editor  of  the  John 
Butt,  "  is  amusing  ;  and  it  has  been  not  unfrequently 
remarked,  that  conceit  is  in  abundance  when  talent  is 
most  scarce.  Our  readers  will  see  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hook,  disowning  and  dis- 
avowing all  connexion  with  this  paper.  Partly  out  of 
good  nature,  and  partly  from  an  anxiety  to  show  the 
gentleman  how  little  desirous  we  are  to  be  associated 
with  him,  we  have  made  a  declaration  which  will 
doubtless  be  quite  satisfactory  to  his  morbid  sensibility 
and  affected  squeamishness.  We  are  free  to  confess 
that  two  things  surprise  us  in  this  business — the  first 
that  anything  which  we  have  thought  worth  giving 
to  the  public  should  have  been  mistaken  for  Mr. 
Hook's,  and  secondly  that  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Hook 
should  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  connexion  with 
John  Butt" 

When  I  found  this  audacious  paragraph  in  the 
John  Butt,  I  had  not  met  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Barbara's 
"  Life  and  Eemains  of  Theodore  Hook."  Mr. 
Barham,  author  also  of  the  "Ingoldsby  Legends," 
though  a  special  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Hook,  con- 
fesses that  for  sheer  impudence  the  thing  might  be 
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admitted  to  "  defy  competition."  Still,  Mr.  Barham 
thinks,  that  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy  of  finish,  it 
falls  infinitely  short  of  a  subsequent  notice, — a  perfect 
gem  of  its  class,  added  by  way  of  clenching  the 
denial.  The  following  is  Mr.  Hook's  second  notice 
of  himself  in  the  John  Bull : — "  We  have  received 
Mr.  Theodore  Hook's  second  letter.  We  are  ready 
to  confess  that  we  may  have  appeared  to  treat  him 
too  unceremoniously ;  but  we  will  put  it  to  his  own 
feelings,  whether  the  terms  of  his  denial  were  not  in 
some  degree  calculated  to  produce  a  little  asperity  on 
our  part.  We  shall  never  be  ashamed,  however,  to 
do  justice,  and  we  readily  declare  that  we  meant  no 
kind  of  imputation  on  Mr.  Hook's  personal  cha- 
racter." 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  John  Bull  made  little 
or  no  progress  in  the  way  of  forming  an  advertising 
connexion.  I  find  that  neither  the  sixth  nor  the 
tenth  number  contained  a  single  advertisement ;  and 
intervening  numbers  had  only  two  advertisements. 
But  in  point  of  circulation  the  paper  attained  within 
a  few  weeks  of  its  commencement  a  measure  of 
success  which  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  history  of  any  weekly  newspaper.  It  was 
brought  out  without  any  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  the  shape  of  prospectuses,  or  by  a  re- 
course to  other  expedients  for  attracting  attention. 
So  moderate,  indeed,  were  the  expectations  with 
regard  to  the  circulation,  of  Mr.  Hook  and  those 
more  immediately  associated  with  him,  that  they 
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only,  in  the  first  instance,  printed  750  copies  of  the 
first  number.  There  was  some  great  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Jo/m  Bull,  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  never  yet  been  explained.  The 
registered  proprietor  was  one  of  the  compositors  in  a 
Mr.  William  ShackelTs  printing  establishment.  The 
latter  was  the  real  printer  and  in  effect  the  responsible 
proprietor  of  it ;  but  neither  he  nor  Theodore  Hook, 
nor  the  nominal  editor,  the  person  named  Cooper,  nor 
any  one  ostensibly  connected  with  the  paper,  had  any 
money  wherewith  to  give  it  a  fair  start.  Somehow 
or  other,  however,  and  from  some  guarantee  or  other, 
ample  funds  were  provided  with  a  view  to  insure  its 
success.  The  chief  form  in  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  necessary  pecuniary  aid  came  was  by  unknown 
persons  ordering  large  numbers  to  be  sent  to  par- 
ticular addresses  for  a  specified  period,  payment  being 
made  in  advance.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  itself 
was  rapidly  making  its  way  to  commercial  success  by 
the  sensation  it  had  created  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  By  the  time  the  John  Bull  had  reached 
its  twelfth  number,  it  had  attained  to  the  extra- 
ordinary circulation — especially  extraordinary  as  the 
price  was  sevenpence — of  12,000  copies  weekly; 
while  the  demand  for  back  numbers  was  so  great, 
parties  being  desirous  of  having  complete  sets,  that 
they  had  to  be  reprinted  several  times. 

But,  as  no  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Barham  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  John  Bull  was  set  on 
foot,  it  may  be  well  to  give  his  account  of  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  first  number,  and  its  earlier  progress. 
"  AVithin,"  says  the  Eev.  Biographer  of  Hook,  "a 
f«  \v  hours  the  town  was  in  a  blaze.  Orders  arrived 
from  every  quarter,  and  the  office  was  beset  with 
applicants  !  Preparations  for  the  distribution  of  the 
paper  must  have  been  made  by  its  patrons,  to  an  ex- 
tent unsuspected  by  the  proprietors  themselves  ;  for 
so  moderate  had  been  the  anticipations  held  as  to  the 
probable  demand,  that  no  more  than  750  stamps  had 
been  procured.  Hundreds  of  copies  were  in  conse- 
quence struck  off  upon  unstamped  paper,  and  issued  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day,  the  publisher 
making  the  proper  affidavit,  and  paying  the  extra 
duty  on  the  Monday.  The  success  of  the  paper  was 
unexampled.  At  the  sixth  week  the  sale  had  reached 
10,000  copies  ;  the  first  five  numbers  were  reprinted 
more  than  once,  and  the  first  and  second  actually 
kept  in  stereotype." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  John  Bull  was 
conducted  with  great  talent,  wit,  and  humour,  in  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence,  but  it  was  often  coarse, 
and  every  number  abounded  with  personalities.  This 
last  quality  was  equally  characteristic  of  its  prose  and 
its  poetry.  Each  number  contained  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  latter.  Hook  himself  was  the  chief 
writer  of  the  poetical  pieces,  but  there  were  various 
writers  who  largely  contributed  poetical  squibs. 
Among  them  were  the  Eev.  Mr.  Barham,  all  an 
Thomas  Ingoldsby,  and  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.  I 
was  somewhat  intimately  acquainted  with  the  latter 
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gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  readiness, 
and  of  great  versatility  of  talent.  On  any  subject, 
and  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  could  write  with  great 
ability  and  felicity,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.  But  he 
was  never  to  be  depended  on.  He  contributed  various 
articles  to  a  journal  with  which,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  I  was  editorially  connected ;  and  I 
remember  occasions  on  which  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  he  might  furnish  the  promised  and  required 
articles  in  time  for  publication,  that  he  should  be 
actually  locked  in  the  room  in  which  he  happened 
to  be  at  the  time,  and  not  let  out  until  he  had  com- 
pleted what  he  had  undertaken  to  do.  James  Smith, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Eejected  Addresses,"  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  poetical 
contributors  to  the  John  Bull.  This  belief  was  the 
source  of  infinite  annoyance  to  him.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  party  at  the  Countess  of  Jersey's,  a  Tory  Marchio- 
ness cordially  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  gushingly 
expressed  her  admiration  of  the  wit,  the  humour,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  a  particular  poetical  effusion  which 
she  ascribed  to  his  pen.  A  Whig  nobleman  on  the 
same  occasion  declined  to  shake  hands  with  him,  or 
in  other  words,  regularly  "cut  him,"  because  he 
believed  Mr.  Smith  to  be  the  author  of  the  same 
poetical  squib.  Yet  the  fact  was,  that  not  only  was 
he  not  the  author  of  the  poetical  effusion  in  question, 
but  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Smith  never  in  his  life 
wrote  a  single  line  for  the  John  Bull.  Samuel  Eogers, 
author  of  the  "Pleasures  of  Memory,"  was  also 
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civtlitod  with  writing  poetry  for  i\\eJo/tn  Bull.  In  one 
sense  this  was  true  ;  but  not  in  the  sense  in  wind i  UK; 
assumption  was  made.  Mr.  Rogers  wrote  some  pieces 
of  poetry  for  that  journal,  but  they  were  purely  of  a 
poetical  character.  He  never  wrote  a  line  for  it 
which  was  either  political  or  personal.  Many  of  the 
best  poetical  pieces  which  appeared  in  the  JoJin  Butt 
were  anonymous, — anonymous  even  to  the  editor  as 
well  as  to  the  public. 

The  John  Bull  in  the  first  and  part  of  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  did  incalculable  mischief  in  many 
families.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  scores  of 
different  persons  were  suspected  of  being  the  authors 
of  particular  personal  articles,  who  were  as  innocent 
of  writing  them  as  the  persons  themselves  whom  they 
held  up  to  ridicule.  The  Countess  of  Jersey,  who 
was  the  last  of  the  lady  aristocracy  to  break  off  her 
intimacy  with  the  Queen,  adopted  a  bold  course  to 
put  down,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  system  of  traducing, 
and  otherwise  libelling,  the  Queen  and  her  friends. 
She  caused  a  circular  to  be  issued  announcing  her 
determination  not  only  to  exclude  from  her  own 
parties,  but  to  use  her  influence  to  get  excluded  from  all 
the  aristocratic  families  where  she  had  influence,  any 
one,  whether  gentleman  or  lady,  whom  she  could 
ascertain  to  be  encouraging  the  John  Bull,  either  by 
taking  it  into  their  houses,  or  otherwise  assisting  in 
the  circulation  of  what  she  called  that  "  pestilential 
paper.''  As  the  Countess  of  Jersey's  parties  in  Berkeley 
Square  were  the  most  brilliant  of  parties  half  a  century 
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ago,  and  she  was  the  chief  Lady  Patroness  of  Almacks, 
this  circular  had  no  inconsiderable  effect. 

.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  summer  of 
1821,  the  circulation  of  the  John  Butt  fell  off  very 
greatly.  As  it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  traducing, 
denouncing,  and  holding  her  Majesty  up  to  ridicule  in 
every  possible  way,  that  the  paper  was  started,  and  as 
she  and  her  friends  were,  for  the  intervening  nineteen 
or  twenty  months,  the  food  on  which  it  lived,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  her  death  would  largely  diminish 
the  sale  of  the  paper ;  but  still  no  one  could  have 
anticipated  that  it  would  fall  off  in  circulation  with 
the  rapidity  it  did.  As  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  ad- 
vertisements, it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  between 
that  source  of  profit  and  the  revenue  derived  from  its 
extensive  circulation,  the  profits  of  the  John  Butt  were 
not  less  than  4000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  by  the  author  of  the  "  In- 
goldsby  Legends,"  Mr.  Hook  got  half.  Extensive  as 
is  my  acquaintance  with  weekly  newspapers,  and  the 
rate  of  remuneration  they  pay,  I  think  I  may  confi- 
dently say  that  no  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  was  ever 
before,  or  has  been  since,  so  liberally  paid  for  his 
services. 

Mr.  Hook  continued  for  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline  editor  of  the  John  Butt,  at  a  com- 
paratively small  salary,  but  he  never  wrote  after  her 
demise  with  the  same  spirit  or  the  same  ability.  Even- 
tually the  paper  became  to  a  certain  extent  an  organ 
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of  the  High  Church  and  Tory  clergy.  It  weekly  de- 
voted much  space  to  that  kind  of  ecclesiastical  matters 
which  the  conductors  well  knew  would  be  most  con- 
genial to  their  taste.  Eventually,  that  is,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  became  partly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  property  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr.  Biber,  rector 
of  Eoehampton,  in  Surrey,  and  he  himself  became 
the  editor.  In  his  time  it  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  its  advertisements  was  greatly 
increased;  but  the  stamp  returns,  which  were  then 
published  in  the  parliamentary  papers,  showed  that 
the  circulation  did  not  increase.  Since  Dr.Biber's  death 
the  John  Bull  has  been  conducted  with  greater  spirit 
and  tact,  and  has  in  consequence  partly  recovered  its 
lost  ground.  It  has  been  a  second  time  enlarged.  It 
now  contains  twelve  instead  of  eight  pages  as  at  first, 
while  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  page. 
On  particular  occasions  it  publishes  supplements.  For 
some  years  past  the  John  Bull  has  surpassed  all  its 
weekly  contemporaries  in  the  extent,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  interest  of  its  ecclesiastical  information;  while 
in  relation  to  purely  political  matters  of  importance 
it  has,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  frequently 
surprised  the  public  by  exclusive  information.  It  is 
understood  to  be  now  a  fairly  paying  property. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRESENT   METROPOLITAN   WEEKLY   PAPERS. — 
PART   SECOND. 

The    Sunday    Times — The    Spectator — The    Court   Journal— The 
,  Court  Circular— The  Era — The  Weekly  Times— News  of  the 
World. 

THE  next  weekly  paper  which  was  started  after  the 
John  Bull,  or  at  least  the  next  of  the  weekly  journals 
still  in  existence,  was  the  SUNDAY  TIMES.  It  was 
started  in  1822  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Har- 
vey, at  the  time  member  for  Colchester,  and  afterwards 
and  for  many  years  member  for  Southwark.  For  a 
considerable  time  it  contained  very  few  advertisements. 
Ten  or  twelve  were  about  the  average  number,  and 
these  were  not  of  what  is  called  the  paying  kind  ;  but 
a  liberal  expenditure  was  incurred,  and  great  exertions 
were  made  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  new  journal 
before  the  public.  Slowly  but  surely  it  made  its  way, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  advertisements  as 
well  as  the  circulation  considerably  increased.  It  de- 
voted from  the  first  much  space  to  dramatic  and  sport- 
ing subjects,  and  these  have  been  a  feature  in  its 
character  ever  since.  It  early,  too,  acquired  a  name 
for  the  careful  condensation  of  its  general  intelligence, 
and  its  varied  nature.  These  are  still  features  in  the 
Sunday  Times.  Its  size  at  first  consisted  of  four  folio 
pages,  somewhat  less  than  the  pages  of  the  Daily  News 
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of  the  present  day.  Its  politics  were  of  the  In  d<  ; 
dent  Liberal  class  at  first  and  for  many  years, — so  long, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  continued  pro- 
prietor and  editor.  But  after  the  lapse  of  some  years 
— I  am  not  able  to  say  how  many — he  sold  the  Sun- 
day Times  to  the  late  Mr.  Valpy,  at  that  time  a  very 
extensive  publisher  of  standard  books,  in  Eed  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  I  cannot  give  the  precise  sum 
which  the  latter  paid  for  that  journal,  but  I  know 
that  it  was  a  certain  amount  in  money  down,  and 
another  part  of  the  price  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity 
of  4007.  to  Mr.  Harvey  for  a  certain  number  of  }^ears. 
I  have  been  told  that  taking  the  two  forms  of  pay- 
ment, the  sum  total  given  for  the  Sunday  Time*  was 
equivalent  to  15,000/. — a  very  large  sum  to  give  for  a 
weekly  paper.  At  the  end  of  four  years  of  Mr.  Valpy 's 
proprietorship,  during  which  Mr.  Clarkson,  a  friend 
of  mine  and  a  gentleman  of  great  and  varied  attain- 
ments, was  editor,  Mr,  Valpy  sold  a  majority  of  the 
shares  into  which  the  property  was  divided,  to  Mr. 
Colburn,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
publishers  of  the  day,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
eminent  publishing  firm  of  Hurst  and  Blackett.  On 
Mr.  Colburn  thus  becoming  chief  proprietor  of  the 
Sunday  7/W.v,he  appointed  Mr.Gaspey,who  died  only  a 
few  months  ago,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three, 
editor  of  the  j  ournal.  Mr.  Gaspey  had  been  previously 
well  known  in  the  literary  world,  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Gipsy"  and  several  other  novels,  which  met  with 
considerable  success.  During  Mr.  Valpy 's  proprietor- 
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ship  and  Mr.  Clarkson's  editorship  the  Sunday  Times 
somewhat  modified  its  Liberalism,  but  under  Mr. 
Gaspey's  editorial  regime  this  became  still  more  mani- 
fest, especially  when  Mr.  Gaspey,  in  addition  to  his 
editorship,  became  part  proprietor  of  the  journal. 

Mr.  Gaspey 's  connexion  with  the  Sunday  Times, 
both  as  editor  and  proprietor,  came  to  an  end  in  1845. 
I  was  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  and  it  so  happened  that  we 
had,  repeatedly,  conversations  together  in  relation  both 
to  his  general  literary  and  editorial  career.  But 
curiously  enough,  it  happened  that  we  never  chanced 
to  talk  particularly  about  his  success  in  the  editor's 
chair  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

The  new  editor  gave  a  much  more  liberal  tone  to  the 
politics  of  the  paper  than  that  which  had  characterized 
it  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Gaspey.  The  new 
proprietors,  too,  whoever  they  were,  displayed  great 
liberality  in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  great 
enterprise  with  a  view  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper.  Their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  circulation  rose  rapidly,  and  the 
advertisements  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
An  unusual  amount  of  space  was  devoted  to  Saturday 
intelligence  \  and  a  double  sheet  was  often  published. 
Posting  bills,  with  letters  of  colossal  size,  were  affixed 
to  all  the  dead  walls,  and  an  army  of  pedestrians, 
with  bills  on  their  back  and  front,  daily  paraded 
the  leading  streets  of  London.  On  the  Saturday— 
that  being  the  day  of  publication — they  all  mustered 
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in  the1  neighbourhood  of  the  publishing  office,  where 
they  stood  for  a  couple  of  hours,  looking  like  a  little 
regiment  prepared  to  do  battle  with  any  foe  that  was 
willing  to  fight.  The  result  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  thus  made  by  the  new  proprietors  of  the  ,S////^/// 
Tin/ ex  to  extend  the  circulation  of  that  journal  was 
that  it  attained  a  circulation  of  about  8000  copies, — at 
that  time,  when  the  price  was  sevenpence,  deemed  a 
very  large  circulation,  and  which — there  being  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  advertisements — must 
have  made  the  paper  an  excellent  property. 

Time  passed  away,  and  the  Sunday  Times  under- 
went a  number  of  other  changes  both  in  the  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship.  I  cannot  give  the  names 
of  all  the  successive  new  proprietors  or  editors ;  but 
amongst  them  were,  as  proprietors,  Mr.  Levy,  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith, 
the  well-known  lessee  of  a  number  of  theatres ;  Mr. 
Sarle,  of  Leicester  Square,  &c.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed, 
whether  the  latter  is  not  now  the  proprietor.  I 
believe  I  am  correct  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Barnett,  a 
gentleman  of  much  ability  and  varied  acquirements, 
and  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  is  the  present 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Times ,  a  position  which  he  has 
occupied  for  some  years.* 

The  Sunday   Times  has  tried   in    its    day    various 


*  Soon  after  this  was  written  Mr.  Barnett,  I  regret  to  say,  died 
while  in  the  meridian  of  life.  I  have  not  heard  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  succeeded  him  in  the  editorship  of  the  Sunday 
Times. 
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novel  expedients  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  its 
circulation.  The  first  regular  novel  which  appeared 
in  any  weekly  newspaper  was  published  in  that 
journal.  It  was  a  work  of  fiction  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  for  which,  if  rny  memory  be  not  at  fault,  he 
got  500/.  with  the  right  reserved  to  him  of  republish- 
ing  it  in  the  usual  form  of  three  volumes.  I  do  not 
remember  the  title  of  the  work,  but  have  some 
idea  that  it  was  "  Old  St.  Paul's."  This  fact  I 
remember  quite  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  yesterday, — that  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
wrote  to  me  before  the  first  chapter  appeared  to 
the  effect  that  he  felt  he  was  making,  as  an  author,  a 
great  experiment  in  undertaking  to  publish  a  novel 
in  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  ex- 
periment, and  proved  injurious  to  his  reputation  as 
being,  at-  the  time,  a  popular  author. 

For  many  years  after  the  advent  of  several  weekly 
journals  published  at  a  penny,  the  Sunday  Times 
continued  to  retain  the  price  of  fourpence;  but 
three  or  four  years  ago  it  reduced  its  price  to  two- 
pence. I  fear  that,  in  a  commercial  sense,  that  step 
was  a  mistake.  Judging  from  what  I  know  of  other 
journals,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
world,  that  have  taken  the  same  step,  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  circulation  has  not  compensated  for  the 
great  reduction  in  price.  The  Sunday  Times,  however, 
is  understood  to  be  still  a  good  property. 

The  SPECTATOR  is  a  journal  which  deserves  a  special 
notice  from  any  one  professing  to  treat  of  the  Weekly 
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per  Press  of  London.  It  was  started  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1828.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  misunder- 
standing between  Mr.  Robert  Rintoul,  who  had  been 
0(1  i tor  of  the  Atlas,  long  since  discontinued,  and  Mr. 
Whiting,  proprietor  of  that  journal.  The  Alia*  was 
established  in  1820,  and  as  it  was  double  the  size  of 
any  weekly  paper  which  had,  down  till  that  date  ap- 
peared, and  was  ably  edited,  it  created,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  a  sensation  in  the  newspaper  world.  Mr.  Rintoul 
had  been  previously  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Dundee 
A  deer  User,  in  which  capacity  he  established  for  him- 
self a  reputation  which  paved  the  way  for  his  advent 
to  the  position  of  principal  editor  of  the  Alia*. 
What  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  was  between 
Mr.  Eintoul  and  Mr.  Whiting,  which  led  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  former  from  the  Atlas,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  but  soon  after  he  closed  his 
connexion  with  that  journal,  he  started  the  Spectator. 
The  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose  were  chiefly 
furnished  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  great  wealth, 
who  shared  Mr.  Rintoul's  political  principles,  which 
were  of  the  complexion  called  "  Philosophical  Radi- 
calism,"  and  of  which  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
afterwards,  until  he  joined  the  Whig  Ministry,  the 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Spectator  on  starting  had  much  of  its  present 
appearance, — only  instead  of  being,  as  it  then  was,  a 
journal  of  sixteen  pages,  it  now  consists  of  thirty- 
two.  Several  of  its  features,  too,  are  still  the  same 
as  at  first.  The  type  in  which  the  title  is  printed  is 
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essentially  the  same,  and  the  first  page  was  then  as 
now  headed  with  the  "  News  of  the  Week," — only  that 
in  the  first  number  we  find  bat  three  paragraphs 
under  that  title,  while  we  have  in  the  Spectator  of  the 
present  day  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  In  the  first 
number  there  was  only  half  a  page  of  "  News  of  the 
Week,"  now  there  is  seldom  less  than  three  pages. 
The  part  of*  the  Spectator  in  its  infancy  which  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  more  interesting 
and  important  questions  which  then  occupied  public 
attention,  was  entitled  "Topics  of  the  Day."  That 
heading,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-four  years,  is  still  re- 
tained. The  "  Eeviews  of  Books"  had  prefixed  to  them 
"  The  Literary  Spectator."  At  first,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  the  advertisiog  department  of  the 
paper  was  not  encouraging.  The  initiary  number 
could  boast  of  no  more  than  seventeen ;  and  long 
experience  in  connexion  with  newspaper  matters 
enables  me  to  affirm  with  all  confidence,  that,  owing 
to  the  class  to  which  these  advertisements  belonged, 
their  entire  proceeds  could  not  have  reached  5/. 

At  first  the  price  of  the  Spectator  was  ninepence,  the 
stamp  duty  at  the  time  being  fourpence.  In  the  course 
of  three  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  paper  was  enlarged 
to  twenty-four  pages, — the  size  of  each  page,  with 
double  columns,  being  retained,  as  it  has  been  througli 
all  the  long  interval,  until  the  present  day.  On  the 
enlargement  the  price  was  raised  to  a  shilling.  The 
circulation  for  several  years  was  not  large.  It  only, 
after  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  reached  a  circula- 
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tion  somewhat  exceeding  2000  copies.  Considering 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  advertised,  and  the  great 
expense  of  advertising  at  that  time — there  being  a 
duty  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  on  each  adver- 
tisement however  short — and  the  high  rate  of  remu- 
neration paid  to  the  principal  writers, — it  will  easily 
be  believed  when  I  mention  the  fact,  that  for  several 
years  after  the  Spectator  was  commenced  it  was  con- 
ducted at  a  great  loss.  I  have  heard  the  losses  for 
the  first  two  years  estimated  at  12,0007.,  but  I  believe 
that  is  an  exaggeration.  I  should  think  from  infor- 
mation communicated  to  me,  that  70 OO/.  or  8000/. 
would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

The  Spectator,  so  early  as  the  first  year  of  its  pub- 
lication, acquired  a  high  reputation,  both  for  the  in- 
dependent course  it  pursued  on  political,  and  indeed 
on  all  other  questions,  and  the  intellectual  character 
of  its  articles.  That  reputation  it  has  sustained  down 
till  the  present  hour.  Indeed  I  may  say  that  it 
never  at  any  period  of  its  prolonged  career  stood  so 
high  as  it  does  at  the  time  I  am  writing.  It  has 
never  allied  itself  with  any  party  in  the  State,  but  has 
treated,  and  still  treats,  all  the  political  questions  of 
the  day  in  accordance  with  its  own  convictions  of 
truth  and  right.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  the  man 
who,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  be  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  Spectator,  ever  doubted  its  honesty  or 
questioned  its  great  ability.  It  has,  too,  the  great, 
and  I  must  say  the  rare  virtue  of  repairing,  if  it  has 
inadvertently  done,  an  inj  ury  either  in  politics  or  lite- 
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rature.  I  can  bear,  and  gladly  do  so,  my  testimony, 
from  personal  experience,  to  this  fact. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  original  writings  in 
the  Spectator,  are  their  incisiveness  and  terseness 
And  the  extreme  calmness  which  pervades  everything 
original  which  appears  in  its  pages,  gives  increased 
effect  to  what  it  says.  Its  writers  always  pen  their 
articles  with  a  coolness  and  composure  which  must 
be  manifest  to  every  reader.  In  its  early  years  this 
was  not  always  so.  Mr.  Eintoul,  though  constitu- 
tionally as  well  as  editorially  of  a  phlegmatic  nature, 
did  occasionally  let  expressions  drop  from  his  pen 
such  as  I  am  sure,  have  never  escaped  from  the 
pen  of  the  present  conductors  of  that  journal,  I  give 
just  one  example,  which,  however,  I  ought  to  mention 
is  the  worst  I  could  give.  In  the  memorable  week  of 
the  summer  of  1832,  when  the  Eeform  Bill  of  that 
year  was  in  its  crisis  owing  to  the  indecision  of  William 
the  Fourth,  the  Spectator  writing  on  the  subject  ex- 
pressed itself  as  follows: — "There  is  a  feeling  of 
determination  to  have  the  Bill,  rightly,  if  possible, 
but  at  all  events  to  have  the  Bill,  which,  if  steadily 
acted  on  six  months,  will  carry  it  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  clause,  in  spite  of  Duke  [the  Duke  of  Wellington] 
and  Devil.  The  duke  has  been  indefatigable ;  so  has 
the  other  gentleman  [the  Devil] ;  but  the  better  angel 
of  the  good  Earl  [Earl  Grey]  has  rebuked  them  both/' 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  a  regular  reader  of 
the  Spectator  nearly  all  my  life  ;  and  it  is  right  I  should 
state,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with 
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anything  equal  to  this,  even  in  Mr.  Rintoul's  time; 

whilst  since  that  journal  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  proprietors  and  editor,  I  feel  certain  that 
nothing  like  it  has  appeared  in  its  columns.  The 
good  taste  which  pervades  every  department  of  the 
Spectator,  is  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  commend- 
able characteristics.  This  is  a  feature  in  that  journal 
which  is  universally  recognised.  I  have  never  met  with 
any  one  who  has  not  felt  bound  to  make  the  admission. 
Another  feature  in  the  Spectator  which  is  recog- 
nised and  admired  by  all  its  readers,  is  its-  clear 
and  copious  summary  of  the  events  of  the  week, — 
copious,  and  yet  not  a  word  too  much.  He  who 
carefully  reads  that  part  of  the  Spectator  cannot  appear 
ill-informed  in  relation  to  the  intelligence  of  the  day, 
no  matter  in  what  society  he  may  happen  to  move. 
I  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  our  present  weekly 
political  papers.  Nor  will  I  confine  my  commenda- 
tion of  the  Spectator  to  the  excellences  I  have  named. 
As  regards  interest,  variety,  and  ability,  it  stands  in 
my  judgment  at  the  head  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Press.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  concur  at  all  times  in  its 
political  views.  On  the  contrary,  I  often  differ  mate- 
rially from  them;  while  as  regards  its  theological 
opinions,  I  dissent  from  it  entirely.  So  far  from  iden- 
tilyingitself,  when  the  question  of  religion  comes  before 
it,  with  that  class  of  doctrines  called  evangelical,  it  openly 
avows  its  complete  want  of  sympathy  with  them.  It 
were  well,  if  this  were  all ;  but  the  Spectator  does  not 
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fail  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself  of  having  its  fling  at  them.  It  does  not 
believe,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  in  the  Trinity,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Atonement,  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
Its  theological  faith  is  that  which,  on  the  Continent, 
is  called  Eationalism,  and  in  this  country  Broad 
Church.  Its  theological  views  on  most  religious  ques- 
tions are,  in  the  main,  identical  with  those  of  the  late 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Spectator 
to  say,  that  Positivism  and  Pantheism  have  severally 
found,  on  various  occasions,  one  of  their  most  formid- 
able opponents  in  that  journal.  So,  too,  have  other 
forms  of  infidelity. 

The  Spectator  has  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  gifted 
writers  for  its  pages  than  any  other  political  weekly 
metropolitan  paper.  When  I  make  this  observation 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
salaried  writers  only.  I  include  occasional  contributors, 
some  of  whom  are  paid  and  some  not.  Of  the  latter 
class  of  writers  the  Spectator  has  a  great  number, 
many  of  them  eminently  gifted  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  theology. 

The  Spectator  has  of  late  years  made  great  progress 
in  commercial  prosperity.  One  gentleman  connected 
with  it,  who  ought  to  be  an  authority,  assures  me  that 
the  circulation  has  reached  5000  copies  weekly.  Con- 
sidering that  the  price  is  now  sixpence  and  that  the 
paper  does  not  contain  much  matter  compared  with 
many  of  its  weekly  contemporaries,  this  is  a  large  sale. 
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I  believe  the  gentleman  alluded  to  when  he  says  it  is 
a  valuable  property,  for  in  addition  to  its  circulation 
it  has  a  very  considerable  number  of  well-paid  adver- 
tisements. 

The  COURT  JOURNAL  is  a  weekly  paper  which,  on  many 
accounts,  is  entitled  to  a  special  notice  among  the 
existing-  hebdomadal  metropolitan  publications.  It 
was  established  in  1829  by  Mr.  Henry  Colburn,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  publishers, 
especially  of  works  of  fiction,  of  his  day.  I  will  go 
further  than  this.  I  unhesitatingly  say,  as  one  who 
in  my  capacity  of  author  had  transactions  with  him, 
that  Mr.  Colburn  was  one  of  the  most  discerning 
of  publishers  and  also  one  of  the  most  liberal  in 
his  remuneration  of  authors.  "When  I  speak  of  his 
discernment  I  do  not  so  much  refer  to  his  appreciation 
of  the  literary  merits  of  a  work,  as  to  the  excellence 
of  his  judgment,  as  a  rule,  as  to  whether  it  was  likely 
to  sell.  And  when  he  carne  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  sell,  he  paid  the  author  in  a  princely  style. 
But  as  I  have  here  to  deal  with  Mr.  Colburn  simply 
as  the  projector  of  the  Court  Journal,  I  must  defer  till 
the  appearance  of  another  work,  which  I  have  in  con- 
templation, my  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Colburn  as  a 
publisher.  When  he  commenced  the  Court  Journal 
he  did  so  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  great 
necessity  for  such  a  publication  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  He  felt  that  a  journal  devoted  to  the  care- 
ful chronicling  of  every  interesting  incident  which 
occurred  in  the  circles  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  to 
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furnishing  accurate  information  relative  to  the  future 
movements  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  was  a  jour- 
nalistic desideratum  of  the  day ;  and  he  thought  that 
no  one  was  more  likely  to  succeed  in  establishing 
such  a  paper  than  himself.  He  desired  to  utilize 
to  some  degree  the  aristocratic  writers  who  rather 
abundantly  offered  their  services  and  were  constant 
visitors  at  his  receptions  in  Great  Marlborough 
Street.  At  these  gatherings  were  to  be  found 
all  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day, 
many  of  whom  Mr.  Colburn  had  himself  made 
famous,  and  whose  abilities  he  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover. Among  the  celebrities,  on  one  evening  at  his 
house,  we  remember  to  have  seen  Tom  Campbell, 
Captain  Marryat,  Captain  Glasscock,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Laman  Blanchard,  Barry  Cornwall  (Procter),  Lady 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Grey,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs,  Maberly, 
and  a  host  of  minor  lights.  Occasion  makes  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  woman,  and  occasion  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Colburn  to  all  who  had  a  spark  of  genius  in 
them.  Gentle  and  unassuming  as  he  was,  he  not 
only  had  a  keen  perception  of  merit,  but  tact  to  ap- 
preciate it,  and  business  powers  to  utilize  it.  To  him 
we  owe  the  works  of  many  whose  names  are  now 
enshrined  in  the  literature  of  the  country.  He,  it 
was,  who  discovered  the  genius  of  Bulwer,  and  I 
know  it  as  a  fact,  that  after  "  Pelham  "  had  been  con- 
demned by  both  of  Mr.  Colburn's  professional 
readers,  he  went  over  the  manuscript  himself,  making 
the  truthful  prediction,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it, 
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that  it  would  be  the  work  of  the  season ;  and  on  that 
decision  at  once  sent. to  the  then  unknown  author  a 
cheque  for  500/.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  son  of 
a  Quaker  in  the  north  of  England,  but  himself  no  longer 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Court  Journal.  At  the  commencement, 
and  for  a  considerable  time,  the  size  of  the  paper  was 
sixteen  quarto  pages.  The  price  was  one  shilling  per 
number,  but  the  stamp  duty  was  then  fourpence.  The 
sale,  considering  the  high  price  for  the  small  quantity 
of  matter,  was  very  fair,  but  for  a  long  time  the  ad- 
vertisements were  few  in  number  and,  for  the  most 
part,  poorly  paid  for.  Mr.  Colburn  who,  as  a  publisher 
of  books,  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  advertisers 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  expended  a 
large  amount  in  advertising  the  Court  Journal  before 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number;  and  afterwards 
continued  this  lavish  expenditure  for  several  years 
on  the  publication  of  each  successive  number.  Be- 
tween this  extensive  advertising,  the  handsome  salary 
he  allowed  the  editor,  which,  if  my  memory  be  not  at 
fault,  was  500/.  a  year,  and  the  princely  rate  at  which 
he  paid  his  contributors,  he  lost  a  very  considerable 
sum  by  the  enterprise. 

Disappointed  with  the  commercial  results,  Mr.  Col- 
burn  sold  the  Court  Journal  to  the  Countess  Calabrella, 
sister  to  the  well  known  Hughes  Ball,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day  in  the  fashionable  world,  and 
who,  because  of  his  enormous  wealth  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure was  usually  called  "  The  Golden  Ball." 
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The  Countess  Calabrella  carried  on  the  Court  Journal 'for 
several  years,  but  finding  that  she  got  much  annoyance 
both  for  what  she  inserted  and  what  she  left  out,  she 
got  tired  of  the  publication  and  sold  the  copyright  at 
a  much  less  sum  than  that  which  she  paid  for  it.  The 
circulation  fell  off  considerably  under  a  series  of  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  proprietorship  and  editorship 
of  the  paper,  until  it  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A 
short  time,  indeed,  before  it  came — some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago — into  the  hands  of  the  present  pro- 
prietorship and  editorship,  the  circulation  fell,  if  I  am 
not  misinformed,  so  low  as  to  200  copies.  The  con- 
ductors at  that  time  were  men  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  fashionable  life,  having  been  chiefly 
connected  with  trades'  societies  and  the  extreme 
Eadicals  of  a  previous  period. 

It  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  before  the  Court 
Journal  carne  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Lumley  as 
chief  proprietor  and  sole  editor,  and  who,  as  author, 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Lyulph,"  a  ques- 
tion from  one  week  to  another  whether  the  publica- 
tion would  not  cease.  But  it  had  not  been  long 
under  his  editorial  auspices  before  it  was  seen  that 
through  his  tact,  talent,  enterprise,  and  energy,  the 
character  of  the  journal  had  undergone  a  thorough 
transformation.  As  might  have  been  expected,  with 
this  rapid  and  great  rise  in  the  reputation  of  the 
Court  Journal,  there  came  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  circulation  and  advertisements.  And  its  pros- 
perity, in  all  these  respects,  continues  till  the  present 
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hour.  It  is  a  good  property.  Its  present  price  is 
sixpence  stamped,  and  though  thus  only  half  the 
original  price,  it  is  more  than  douhle  the  size  it  was 
ut  first.  It  is  an  ably  conducted  paper,  and  though 
its  essential  feature  be  the  space  it  devotes  to  matters 
connected  with  the  world  of  fashion — regarding  which 
it  has  exclusive  sources  of  information — it  is  one  of 
the  most  varied  of  our  weeklies  in  relation  to  its  in- 
telligence respecting  literary,  dramatic,  fine  arts,  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest.  Autobiographies  of 
persons  are  quite  common  things,  and  we  have  some- 
times met  with  the  "Adventures," — which  is,  in  such 
cases,  but  another  name,  for  "Autobiographies  " — of  a 
"Guinea,"  a  "Shilling,"  or  a  "Farthing;"  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  "Autobiography" 
or  "Adventures"  of  a  weekly  journal.  Probably  some 
writer  will  take  the  hint,  which  I  thus  throw  out. 
The  "Autobiography,"  or  the  "Adventures,"  of  the 
Court  Journal,  faithfully  and  graphically  describing  its 
"ups  and  downs  "  until  it  has  reached  its  present 
prosperous  position,  would,  I  am  sure,  make  a  very 
interesting  volume. 

I  have  made  a  passing  reference  to  Mr.  Lumley, 
the  present  editor  of  the  Court  Journal,  in  relation  to 
his  authorship  of  books.  His  works,  as  an  author, 
have  chiefly  belonged  to  the  realms  of  fiction,  and 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  published  at  a 
cheap  rate,  in  order  that  whatever  pleasure  might  be 
derived  from  their  perusal,  might  be  shared  by  the 
masses  of  the  people.  I  could  name  several  of  Mr. 
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Lumley's  works,  but  forbear  to  do  so — as  he  has 
hitherto  religiously  preserved  his  incognito — which 
have  been  published  at  fourpence,  and  which  might, 
with  a  few  additions,  have  appeared  in  the  orthodox 
form  of  three  volumes,  and  been  published  at  a 
guinea  and  a  half.  With  the  popularity  which 
Mr.  Lumley's  works  have  obtained,  and  the  exten- 
sive sale  they  have  met  with,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  he  withholds  his  name,  as 
their  author,  from  the  public.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  carrying  modesty  to  excess. 

The  COURT  CIRCULAR  is  a  publication  which  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  its  space  to  matters  of  the  same 
kind  as  'the  Court  Journal,  and  is  published  at  the 
same  price;  but  its  reputation  and  circulation  are 
both  much  inferior  to  its  contemporary.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1856,  and  has  experienced  great  discou- 
ragements since  its  advent  into  the  world.  Few 
journals  have  survived  amidst  so  many  adversities. 
Amongst  its  editors  for  some  years  was  the  late  Mr. 
David  Lester  Richardson,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  one  of  the  Professors  in  a  College  in  Calcutta. 
He  was  a  great  writer  of  sonnets,  and  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  mind ;  but  from  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  him,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  editorship 
of  a  fashionable  journal  was  not  his  vocation.  Since  he 
filled  that  office,  the  Court  Circular  has  known  no 
small  number  of  changes  ;  but  the  names  of  his  series 
of  successors  have  not  been  mentioned  to  me.  In 
politics  the  Court  Circular  has  Conservative  leanings, 
though  it  is  not  very  decided  in  that  way. 
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The  ERA  was  established  in  1838,  by  a  body  of 
shareholders  consisting  either  of  licensed  victuallers 
or  of  persons  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
tlioir  trade.  The  journal  was  indeed  intended  to  be 
a  weekly  organ  of  the  public-house  interest,  just  as 
the  Morning  Advertiser  was  then,  and  is  now,  its 
daily  organ.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its 
existence  it  was  conducted  on  Liberal  principles  in 
relation  to  all  political  questions.  Mr.  Leitch  Eitchie, 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  literature  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
editor  of  Chambers9  Edinburgh  Journal,  was  the  first 
editor  of  the  Era ;  but  owing  to  the  collisions  which 
took  place  in  the  committee  of  management,  and 
their  perpetual  interference  with  his  editorial  policy, 
not  only  was  Mr.  Eitchie's  position  rendered  un- 
tenable, but  the  paper  proved  a  great  commercial 
failure.  Eventually  Mr.  Frederick  Ledger  became 
sole  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Era,  which  he  has 
continued  to  be  till  the  present  day, — a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  gradually  changed  the  politics 
of  the  paper  from  Liberalism  to  moderate  Conserva- 
tism. Politics,  however,  have  never  been  an  essential 
element  in  the  character  of  the  Era.  Its  great  fea- 
tures since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ledger  have 
been  its  sporting,  its  freemasonry  information,  and 
theatrical  intelligence.  To  the  latter  subject  it  has 
always  devoted  a  very  large  part  of  its  space.  In 
relation  indeed  to  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  its 
theatrical  intelligence,  it  far  surpasses  every  other 
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weekly  journal.  Tt  still  identifies  itself  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  licensed  victuallers,  more  especially 
with  those  in  the  provinces.  In  return  for  the  space 
which  the  Era  appropriates  to  intelligence  interesting 
to  the  provincial  licensed  victuallers,  their  association 
agreed  some  years  ago  to  take  500  copies  of  the  paper 
every  week ;  and  I  helieve  that  arrangement  is  still 
in  operation.  Considering  that  the  price  is  fivepence, 
its  circulation,  which  is  upwards  of  5000  copies  per 
week,  may  be  considered  good ;  and  it  has  a  large 
number  of  advertisements  that  are  well  paid  for.  It  is 
a  valuable  property,  and  one,  I  should  think,  from 
some  of  its  special  features,  less  liable  to  depreciation 
than  most  of  its  contemporary  weekly  journals. 

The  WEEKLY  TIMES  was  set  on  foot  in  January,  1847, 
but  it  was  not  the  first  journal  of  that  name.  A 
weekly  newspaper  under  the  same  title  was  started 
twenty-one  years  before, — that  is,  in  1826.  It  lasted 
for  five  or  six  years,  but  in  the  numbers  which  have 
fallen  under  my  notice,  there  was  nothing,  either  in 
the  way  of  talent  or  novelty,  to  have  led  any  one  to 
expect  a  longer  existence  than  that  to  which  it  at- 
tained. Indeed  the  wonder  was  that  it  lived  so  long. 
The  present  Weekly  Times  was,  in  this  respect,  com- 
menced under  more  promising  auspices.  It  started  with 
some  new  features.  One  of  these — indeed  I  should 
say  the  principal — was  an  article  on  the  leading  events 
of  the  week,  signed  "Littlejohn."  That  feature  has 
been  kept  up  till  the  present  time.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  name  was  a  pseudonym,  and  not  that  of  any 
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actual  person.  Two  of  those  gentlemen  who  under 
that  signature  wrote  perhaps  longer  than  any  others, 
were  personal  friends  of  my  own.  The  first  was  Dr. 
Shelton  Mackenzie ;  the  other  was  Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  was  well  known  in  the  literary  and 
journalistic  world  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  had 
been  editor  for  some  years  of  a  Shrewsbury  newspaper, 
the  name  of  which  escapes  my  recollection,  and  on 
coming  to  London  about  thirty  years  since,  he  contri- 
buted to  several  literary  magazines  as  well  as  to 
political  journals.  He  often  said  to  me  that  he 
thought  it  the  greatest  of  all  newspaper  editorial  feats 
to  be  able  to  write  a  leading  article,  which  should  be  a 
leading  article,  and  yet  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  of 
the  orthodox  column  in  length.  Dr.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie is  the  gentleman  on  whom  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,"  makes  some  severe  re- 
marks, because  he  had  stated  in  an  American  journal 
that  Mr.  Dickens  owed  the  idea  of  his  "  Oliver  Twist" 
to  Mr.  George  Cruikshank.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
remembered  that  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  last 
year  Mr.  Cruikshank  published  a  long  letter  in  the 
T/iticx,  in  which  he  admits  that  he  had  told  Dr. 
Mackenzie  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  in  which  he 
(Mr.  George  Cruikshank)  reiterated  his  claim  to 
having  suggested  the  idea  of  "  Oliver  Twist "  to  Mr. 
Dickens.  I  refer  to  the  matter  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  mistake  into  which  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank has  fallen  in  his  letter  to  the  Times.  He  speaks 
of  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  as  being  "an  American 
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gentleman."  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
went  to  America  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since.  But  I  rather  suspect 
he  would  not  consider  it  a  compliment  to  be  considered 
a  native  of  America.  He  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ire» 
land,  and  was  educated  there.  His  father  was  a  Scotch- 
man,— a  native  of  Inverness-shire.  Dr.  Mackenzie 
is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  a  very  genial  gentleman. 
He  has  a  literary  position  in  America,  as  he  had  here 
before  he  left  this  country  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Tomlins,  the  other  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  referred  as  having  for  many  years  written  the 
principal  article  in  the  Weekly  Times,  under  the 
signature  of  "  Littlejohn,"  filled  a  position  for  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  under  myself,  during  the 
period  of  my  editorship  of  a  morning  journal.  I 
will  not  be  suspected  of  paying  an  idle  compliment 
to  Mr.  Tomlins,  as  he  has  now  been  dead  several 
years,  when  I  say  that  I  never  made  one  appointment, 
many  as  were  the  appointments  I  made  during  my 
twenty  years'  editorship  of  the  morning  newspaper  to 
which  I  refer,  on  which  I  look  back  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  on  his.  He  was,  in  an  emphatic 
sense,  one  of  nature's  nobles.  He  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  "the  noblest  work  of  God,"  according  to 
Pope's  definition  of  the  term.  If  there  ever  was  "an 
honest  man,"  Mr.  Tomlins  was  one.  It  consists 
with  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  though  pre- 
viously told,  as  the  theatrical  critic  of  a  morning 
paper,  that  if  he  persisted  in  noticing  the  performances 
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of  a  popular  tragedian  in  the  same  deprecatory  terms  as 
he  had  before  done,  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain  his 
services  on  the  paper, — he  still  pursued  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truthful  course.  The  result  was  that 
he  not  only  thereby  perilled  but  lost  his  position  on 
the  newspaper  alluded  to.  And  when,  soon  after  he 
came  to  me  as  the  theatrical  and  fine  arts  critic  of 
the  morning  journal  which  I  then  conducted,  I,  on 
several  occasions,  instructed  him  to  notice  the  acting 
of  certain  of  our  leading  histrionic  characters  of 
whose  talents  he  had  a  very  poor  opinion, — he  begged 
me  to  do  him  the  great  favour  to  send  some  one 
else  to  do  the  work  instead,  as  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously give  a  word  of  praise  to  them.  It  is 
due  to  Mr.  Tomlins  further  to  say,  that  his  literary 
ability  was  in  keeping  with  his  uncompromising 
honesty.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  of 
great  merit,  while  as  regarded  his  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare,  I  can  say  advisedly,  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  there  was  no  man 
who  approached  him  in  his  day.  To  his  high  honesty 
and  eminent  literary  attainments,  let  me  say,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Mr.  Tomlins  added  a  kindliness  of  nature 
and  a  fervour  of  friendship  which  have  rarely  been 
surpassed.  Only  twenty-six  hours  before  his  death, 
when  his  life  was  known  by  himself  to  be  in  a  precarious 
condition,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  me.  That  letter  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  And 
though  his  illness  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  so  great 
as  to  place  his  own  life  in  jeopardy,  the  whole  of  that 
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letter  was  occupied  in  literally  imploring  me  to  do 
less  work,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  the 
nature  and  extent  of  my  editorial  labours,  that  I  was 
thereby  endangering  my  life.  It  was  to  me  a  sad 
piece  of  intelligence  when  informed  within  twenty- 
six  hours  of  his  having  written  this  letter,  so  full 
of  concern  for  my  health  and  life,  that  he  himself 
had  been  summoned  away  from  this  earthly  scene. 
I  know  that  this  is  somewhat  of  a  digression :  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  reader  of  my  work  that  will 
not  pardon  it.  I  would  have  been  doing  violence  to 
my  own  feelings  if  I  had  given  a  notice  of  the  Weekly 
Times,  with  which  Mr.  Tomlins  was  for  years  pro- 
minently, I  may  say  editorially  connected,  without 
paying  this  poor  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  gifted 
and  kind-hearted  a  man. 

The  Weekly  Times  was  originally  published  at  three- 
pence, but  for  some  years  has  been  a  penny  paper. 
Its  size  is  that  of  the  Morning  Post,  or  of  a  single 
sheet  of  eight  pages  of  the  Times.  It  has  a  cheerful 
appearance  compared  with  some  of  its  weekly  con- 
temporaries. It  devotes  a  limited  space  to  notices  of 
new  books,  and  generally  appropriates  nearly  half  a 
column  of  its  space  to  interesting  paragraphs,  mostly 
selected  from  new  publications,  under  the  head, 
"Varieties — Original  and  Select."  It  professes  to 
answer  any  questions  put  to  it  by  correspondents  re- 
quiring information  on  particular  points  ;  but  it  were 
better  if  this  department  were  discontinued,  for  the 
information  sought  is  rarely  obtained.  Usually  a  few 
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general  answers  only  are  given  to  the  inquirers,  to  the 
effect  that  the  desired  information  cannot  be  furnished. 
Various  instances  of  this  have  come  under  my  own 
individual  notice.  The  politics  of  the  Weekly  7////<'-vare 
Liberal,  but  not  extremely  so.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
even  an  approximate  statement  of  its  circulation, — 
which,  however,  I  know  to  be  large,  and  to  have  con- 
siderably increased  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD  is  a  paper  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  a  brief  notice.  It  was 
established  in  1843,  and  for  some  time  was  read  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  London ;  but  latterly  it  has  not 
been  so  often  met  with  in  the  metropolis.  It  has 
always,  however,  had  a  large  circulation  in  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns. 
Its  principles  are  Liberal,  and  though  original  poli- 
tical discussion  is  not  one  of  its  features,  it  uniformly 
presents  its  readers  with  the  views  of  the  other  lead- 
ing journals.  It  is  an  excellent  paper  in  relation  to 
general  intelligence,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
given  and  the  judgment  with  which  the  selections  are 
made.  Of  late  the  proprietors  have  made  great  efforts 
to  increase  its  circulation,  and  I  believe  with  success. 
The  News  of  the  World  is  published  at  twopence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PRESENT  METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY  PAPERS. — 
PART  THIRD. 

Lloyd's  Weekly  London  Newspaper — Reynolds's  Weekly  Paper — 
Notes  and  Queries — The  Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle — Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  Press — The  City  Press — Public  Opinion. 

I  COME  now  to  the  first  of  the  penny  papers,  whether 
daily  or  weekly.  That  distinction  belongs  to  LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER.  It  is  true,  that  when  it  com- 
menced in  1853,  the  price  was  nominally  twopence, 
but  so  far  as  the  proprietor  was  concerned  it  was  only 
a  penny,  because  there  then  existed  a  penny  stamp  on 
every  newspaper.  At  first  its  title  was  Lloyd's  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  the  first  seven  numbers,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  title,  contained  illustrations.  The  size 
of  the  paper  was  then  about  the  same  as  the  Echo, 
and  the  number  of  pages  was  eight,  each  page  con- 
taining three  columns.  The  first  copy  of  which  I 
have  obtained  a  sight,  when  in  its  original  form,  was 
the  sixth.  It  only  had  seven  advertisements.  In  the 
seventh  number  an  announcement  was  made  that  on 
the  following  week  the  paper  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged, which  it  was.  Including  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  small  type  which  was  used,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
sheet,  the  amount  of  additional  matter  given  to  its 
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rea«lrrs  must  have  been  little  short  of  double  what  it 
was  before.  One  halfpenny  extra  was  charged  for 
the  journal  in  consequence  of  this  additional  amount 
of  matter,  and  the  greatly  improved  quality  of  the 
paper.  Practically,  therefore,  though  the  proprietor 
received  three-halfpence  for  his  journal — the  other 
penny  going  to  the  Government  as  stamp  dut}r — the 
paper  was  cheaper  than  when  the  price  was  only  a 
penny. 

The  general  impression,  I  believe,  is,  that  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold  commenced  his  editorship  of  Lloyd's 
London  Weekly  Newspaper  with  the  first  number.  He 
only  commenced  it  with  the  eighth  number,  that 
being  its  first  number  in  its  enlarged  form.  An  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Jerrold  was  to  be 
the  future  editor  was  made  in  the  seventh  number  in 
these  words : — "  The  editorial  department  will  be 
confided  to  a  gentleman  whose  pen,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  speedily  recognised  and  cordially  welcomed  by 
his  old  friends,  the  masses."  Under  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold's  editorial  auspices,  Lloyd's  London  Weekly 
Neiuspaper  rose  with  great  rapidity  into  circu- 
lation. Apart  from  the  point  and  pungency  of 
his  own  writings,  the  condensation  and  variety  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  day  were  excellent ;  while 
the  reviews  of  books  were  at  once  able  and  elaborate, 
— elaborate,  I  mean,  considering  that  the  paper  was 
chiefly  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  day,  and  to  news  at  home  and  from 
abroad.  One  of  its  principal  features  was  that  of 
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"Answers  to  Correspondents,"  on  the  same  plan  as 
had  been  acted  on  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch  for  many 
yeaps.  These  "Notices/'  as  I  have  remarked  in 
speaking  of  the  Dispatch,  were  not  such  as  were  then 
common  in  newspapers, — that  is,  stating  whether  par- 
ticular communications  sent  for  publication  would  be 
inserted  or  not.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  answers  to 
questions  which  were  sent  by  correspondents,  relating 
to  every  conceivable  variety  of  subject. 

Another  attractive  feature  of  Lloyd's  Weekly  News- 
paper in  its  earlier  days,  was  the  space  devoted  to  in- 
teresting and  instructive  extracts  from  literary  and 
moral  works.  These  paragraphs  appeared  under  the 
heading,  "Pearls  for  Stringing."  And  certainly  as 
regards  the  majority  of  their  number  they  were  worthy 
the  name  of  "  Pearls."  At  first  there  was  no  small 
amount  of  prejudice  in  some  classes  of  the  community 
against  the  new  paper,  because  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  pro- 
prietor, had  previously  published  some  non-political 
journals  which  ministered  to  the  prevalent  prurient 
taste  among  the  lower  classes  for  a  literature,  if  litera- 
ture it  might  be  called,  which  was  essentially  of  the 
Jack  Sheppard  or  Newgate  kind ;  but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  was  not  of  a 
character  to  suit  the  vitiated  tastes  of  the  readers  of 
the  journals  to  which  I  allude, — journals  which,  it  is 
right  to  state,  were  soon  after  this  discontinued  by 
Mr.  Lloyd.  The  space  devoted  to  the  "  Pearls  for 
Stringing,"  to  which  I  have  referred,  together  with  the 
reverential  reviews  of  religious  books,  did  much  to 
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remove  tin-  prejudice  to  which  I  have  alluded.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  paragraphs  which 
appeared  every  week  under  this  heading,  I  will  just 
(jiiote  a  single  one,  which  was  the  first  on  which  my  eye 
alighted.  It  was  at  the  top  of  the  column  in  the  second 
Dumber  of  the  enlarged  series,  or  the  ninth  number 
from  the  commencement  of  the  paper.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  this  paragraph,  because  of  the  moral, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  religious  tone  by  which  it  is 
pervaded,  but  there  were  special  additional  reasons  why 
it  gave  me  particular  gratification.  It  was  headed 
"  Immortality,"  and  was  as  follows  : — 

It  has  often  struck  my  mind  with  a  force  to  which  no 
words  can  give  adequate  expression,  that  even  supposing 
there  was  no  hereafter,  the  universal  impression  that  there 
are  regions  beyond  the  precincts  of  time  and  the  limits  of 
Mrial  space,  in  which  all  the  disorders  of  the  present 
state  of  things  will  be  adjusted,  and  all  the  wrongs  of  this 
world  redressed, — is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  blessed  ele- 
ments in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  But  for  the 
hope  of  a  happy  hereafter,  there  are  millions  in  the  world 
to  whom  existence  would  be  a  burthen  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  That  glorious  hope  sustains  them  under  the  pressure 
of  the  troubles,  and  toils,  and  trials  of  life.  He,  therefore, 
who  would  seek  to  rob  his  fellow  creatures  of  their  faith  in 
immortality  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  his  species,  even  sup- 
posing his  own  convictions  in  the  non-existence  of  a  future 
state  were  as  strong  as  they  are  in  his  present  being. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years  the  original  heading 
of  the  column  devoted  to  paragraphs  of  this  nature 
was  changed  into  that  of  "  Our  Scrap  Book  Column." 
I  think  the  original  heading,  "  Pearls  for  Stringing," 
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was  better  than  the  one  which  was  substituted  for  it. 
I  am  sorry,  too,  to  see  that  there  are  not  only  fewer 
of  these  selections  now,  but  that  there  is  not  the  same 
proportion  of  the  moral  paragraphs  to  those  of  a  light 
kind,  which  there  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Lloyd's 
London  Weekly  Newspaper. 

In  due  time  the  prejudice  against  it — a  prejudice  I 
myself  shared — which  was  common  on  its  appearance, 
resting  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  was  removed, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  was  received  into  circles 
from  which  it  had  been  excluded  before.  It  rose 
alike  in  esteem  and  circulation.  And  naturally  with 
this  altered  opinion  and  this  largely  increased  circula- 
tion of  the  paper,  there  came  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  advertisements. 

Not  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Jerrold  occurred,  whose  name,  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  before  this,  appeared  after  the  title  as 
the  editor  of  the  paper.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
editorial  chair  by  his  son,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  who 
still  continues  to  fill  that  office.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  latter  gentleman  Lloyd's  London  Weekly  Newspaper 
has  continued  its  career  of  prosperity  till  the  present 
time.  It  was  several  years  ago  enlarged  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  pages,  nearly  the  size  of  the  Globe,  and  much 
more  closely  printed.  On  the  abolition  of  the  news- 
paper stamp  duty,  its  price  was  reduced  to  a  penny. 
It  was,  it  is  right  to  add,  the  first  newspaper,  weekly 
or  daily,  which  was  really  sold  at  a  penny. 

A  novelty  in  newspaper  history  made  its  appear- 
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ance  in  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  a  few  years  ago.  It 
had  reference  to  what  may  be  deemed  the  best  means 
of  getting  access  to  the  minds  of  the  masses  with  a 
view  to  their  conversion.  It  occurred  to  the  Eev. 
J.  W.  Carter,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  that 
if  brief  but  searching  and  solemn  appeals  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  unconverted,  could  be  got  into  news- 
papers read  by  the  masses,  the  spiritual  good  which 
would  thereby  be  done  might  be  incalculably  great. 
As  therefore  Lloyd' s  Newspaper  confessedly  had  then  as 
now  the  largest  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the 
world — its  circulation  being  above  500,000 — he  offered 
to  the  proprietor  of  that  journal  to  pay  for  his  addresses 
as  advertisements.  The  only  stipulation  which  Mr. 
Carter  made  was  that  his  appeals  to  the  unsaved 
should  always  appear  in  the  same  part  of  the  paper. 
This  was  readily  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Carter's  addresses  have  accordingly  appeared 
from  time  to  time  for  some  years  past  in  the  journal 
in  question.  As  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  masses,  is  a  novelty, 
I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Carter's 
addresses.  It  is  headed  "Lamentation  of  a  Lost 
Soul,"  and  is  prefixed  by  the  words : — "  Inserted  by 
the  Eev.  J.  W.  Carter,  Yicar  of  Christ  Church,  Strat- 
ford, London,  E. :" — 

Ah,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am  Undone  for  ever !  for 
ever !  Oh,  these  killing  words.  '  For  ever  !'  Will  not  a 
thousand  thousand  years  bring  my  misery  to  a  close  ?  No, 
no;  it  will  never  have  an  end.  After  the  thousand  thou- 
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sand  years,  it  will  still  be  '  for  ever/  Oh,  hapless,  helpless, 
hopeless  state  indeed  !  It  is  this  ( for  ever '  which  is  the 
hell  of  hell !  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  !  lost  to  all  eternity  !  I 
have  wilfully,  obstinately  undone  myself!  Oh,  what  stu- 
pendous folly  have  I  been  guilty  of,  in  choosing  sin's  short 
and  momentary  pleasure  at  the  dear  rate  of  everlasting  woe  ! 
How  often  have  I  been  told  that  it  would  be  so !  How 
often  have  I  been  pressed  to  leave  those  paths  of  sin,  that 
would  be  sure  to  bring  me  to  the  chambers  of  eternal  death  ! 
Why  had  I  reason  given  me?  Why  was  I  made  with  an 
immortal  soul,  and  yet  should  take  so  little  care  of  it  ?  Oh, 
how  my  own  neglect  stings  me  to  death  !  and  yet  I  know  I 
cannot,  I  must  not  die.  Oh  !  to  live  on,  on,  on,  on  in  the 
bitterness  of  remorse,  is  worse  than  ten  thousand  deaths; 
and  yet  I  might  have  helped  all  this,  and  would  not !  Oh, 
the  gnawing  worm  that  never  dies !  I  might  have  been 
happy.  Salvation  was  offered  me  a  thousand  times,  and  yet 
I  still  as  often  refused  it.  Oh,  cursed  sin,  that,  with  de- 
luding pleasure,  bewitches  mankind  to  eternal  ruin  !  God 
often  called,  He  stretched  His  hand  out,  but  I  would  not 
mind  it.  How  often  have  I  set  at  nought  His  counsel ! 
How  often  have  I  refused  His  reproof!  But  now  the  scene 
is  changed;  the  case  is  altered,  my  doom  is  fixed.  I  scoffed 
at  grace ;  I  refused  pardon ;  and  now  I  reap  the  reward  of 
my  own  doings.  Justice  condemns  me  to  eternal  banish- 
ment from  the  presence  of  God.  Reader,  seek  now  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  thus  you 
will  be  saved  from  eternal  ruin. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen  how  sound,  solemn, 
and  searching  Mr.  Carter's  appeals  to  the  uncon- 
verted are.  Pie  says  tbat  those  which  appear  in 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  are  read  by  tens  of  thousands 
who  never  attend  a  place  of  worship.  And  having 
received  numerous  most  gratifying  proofs  from  all 
classes  and  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  of  the  vast 
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amount  of  good  which  tlioy  have  done,  he  lias  made 
arrangements  with  thirty  other  weekly  papers  for  the 
insertion  of  his  addresses.  Already  he  has  expended 
no  less  than  than  o .")()/.  in  this  way  ;  and  he  is  anxious 
to  "get  hold,"  to  use  his  own  words,  of  500  newspapers 
— the  only  hindrance  being  at  present  the  want  of 
adequate  funds.  What,  humanly  speaking,  greatly 
increases  the  probability  of  incalculable  good  being 
done  by  these  powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Rev.  Gentleman  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  proprietor  of  Lloyd's  Newspaper  in 
terms  of  which  they  are  all  inserted,  though  paid  for 
as  advertisements,  in  the  second  page  among  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  paper.  It  is  all  but  im- 
possible therefore  that  they  should  fail  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  Among  the  thirty  other  papers 
which  have,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carter's  addresses  to 
the  unconverted,  followed  the  excellent  example  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  thus  set,  may  be  mentioned  the  Weekly 
J)isjj(ifc/t  and  the  Weekly  Times, — two  papers  of  very 
large  circulation.  These  two  journals  a]so  give  them 
in  the  body  of  the  paper ;  and  assuming  that  each  copy 
of  the  three  journals  has  an  average  of  four  readers 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  before  whom  Mr. 
Carter's  solemn  appeals  to  the  conscience  are  brought, 
cannot  be  less  than  from  3,000,000  to  3,500,000. 

The  politics  of  LloycTs  Weekly  Newspaper  are 
thoroughly  Liberal,  but  not  so  extreme  in  that 
direction  as  those  of  some  others  of  its  weekly  con- 
temporaries. As  it  has  an  extensive  advertising  con- 
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nexion,  and  a  high  scale  of  prices,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  circulation  of  500,000  copies,  it  must  be  a 
very  valuable  commercial  property.  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
the  first  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper  to  introduce  into 
his  establishment  the  rotatory  printing-machines  of 
Hoe.  By  means  of  each  of  these — they  are  three  in 
number — he  is  enabled  to  throw  off  his  immense  im- 
pression at  the  rate  of  15,000  copies  per  hour,  or  at 
the  rate  of  45,000  copies  by  the  three  machines 
together,  per  hour.  Some  years  ago  I  went  over  Mr. 
Lloyd's  extensive  printing  establishment,  and  saw  all 
his  machines  in  operation.  The  largest  of  them  prints, 
when  pressed  for  time,  no  less  than  20,000  perfect 
copies — that  is,  on  both  sides — in  an  hour.  The 
largest  impression  of  the  paper  ever  printed  and  issued 
from  Mr.  Lloyd's  premises,  was  573,000  copies, — a 
number  which,  I  believe,  has  no  precedent  in  newspaper 
history.  If  I  might  throw  out  a  suggestion  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  with  a  view  to  an 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  his  journal,  it  would 
be  this, — to  use,  though  sparingly,  a  somewhat  larger 
type  when  dealing  with  matter  of  special  importance, 
and  to  "  lead  "  particular  portions  of  the  paper.  It  has 
a  somewhat  heavy  look  ;  and  were  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  adopted,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  because 
it  would  make  the  paper  much  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye. 

EEYNOLDS'S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  published   at  a 
penny,  having  been  commenced  on  May  the  5th,  1850, 
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will  l>e  within  a  few  days  of  attaining  its  majority 
when,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  this  volume  will  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  puhlic.  The  remarkable  success  of 
Jh'y/iolt/xs  J//SW/A/////,  a  purely  literary  penny  weekly 
journal,  led  Mr.  Reynolds  to  start  his  newspaper ; 
and  owing  to  the  vigorous  character  of  its  writing,  in 
conjunction  with  the  extreme  Liberalism  of  the 
opinions  to  the  advocacy  of  which  it  committed  itself 
at  the  commencement,  it  started  at  once  into  a  large 
circulation.  As  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ascertain,  now  that  there 
are  no  longer  stamps  to  inform  us,  what  the  circulation 
of  particular  newspapers  is,  but  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  circulation  of  Reynolds9 8  Netospaper  is 
upwards  of  350,000  copies  weekly.  Its  circulation  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  where  democratic  senti- 
ments are  almost  universal  among  the  working  classes, 
is  great.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  avidity  with 
which  it  is  read  in  those  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  paper  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
which  democratic  principles  are  advocated  with  the 
same  boldness  and  vigour  as  in  Reynolds*  News- 
paper. It  glories  in  the  breadth  of  its  Republi- 
canism, and  never  shrinks  from  the  advocacy  of  any 
views  which  it  entertains.  And  yet  though  Reynolds'* 
Newspaper  is  thus  the  organ  of  the  extreme  Republi- 
cans throughout  the  country,  Mr.  Eeynolds  himself 
is  a  man  of  family,  was  educated  at  one  of  our  great 
universities,  and  is  in  his  manners  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. I  say  this  all  the  more  readily  because  I  have 
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no  sympathy  with  either  his  theological  or  political 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  they  were  the 
very  opposite  of  what  they  are.  But  it  is  due  to  his 
newspaper  to  state  that  though  it  would,  if  it  could, 
overthrow  the  Throne  to-morrow,  it  is  otherwise  an 
excellent  journal.  It  is  sub-edited  with  judgment 
and  ability.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the 
penny  weeklies.  Its  selections  of  news  are  made  with 
a  special  regard  to  their  interest  and  importance,  and 
so  carefully  abridged  as  to  give  the  largest  amount  of 
matter  in  the  fewest  words ;  while  the  paragraphs 
which  are  of  the  class  generally  called  "  Varieties," 
are  almost  invariably  of  a  light  and  instructive 
kind.  There  are  certain  other  attractive  features 
which  it  keeps  up  from  week  to  week.  One  of  these 
is  "Our  Weekly  Calendar  of  Gardening."  The 
quantity  of  information  of  a  useful  kind  given  under 
this  head  is  very  great,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
prized  by  those  who  are  fond  of  gardening  pursuits. 
This  department  of  Reynolds  &  Newspaper  is  confided 
to  Mr.  Gr.  M.  F.  Glenny,  junior, — a  name  of  tradi- 
tional reputation  in  whatever  relates  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  garden,  whether  as  regards  its  Flower, 
Fruit,  or  Kitchen  departments.  But  the  feature  of 
greatest  general  interest  is  the  one  under  the  head  of 
"Notices  to  Correspondents."  This  feature  of  the 
paper  usually  occupies  a  whole  column  of  one  of  its 
eight  pages,  each  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  size  of 
the  Times  pages.  As  these  "  Notices"  are  printed  in 
a  very  small  type,  they  embrace  a  large  amount  of 
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useful  information  on  every  variety  of  subject,  fur- 
nished in  answer  to  questions  put  to  the  Editor  by 
correspondents.  If  Mr.  Keynolds  could  only  give  his 
many  myriads  of  readers  a  somewhat  brighter-looking 
paper,  it  would  be  deemed  a  great  boon,  as  it  would 
materially  add  to  the  pleasure  with  which  they  would 
peruse  its  varied  contents. 

Though  NOTES  AND  QUERIES  cannot  be  strictly 
called  a  newspaper,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  devote  its 
space  to  the  political  and  other  intelligence  of  the 
day,  yet  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  my  references  to 
the  weekly  journalism  of  London,  because  it  deals  so 
largely  with  what  may  be  called  the  incidents  and 
events  of  past  periods.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and 
most  instructive  journal.  That  opinion  has  never, 
so  far  as  consists  with  my  individual  knowledge,  been 
controverted.  The  amount  and  variety  of  the  infor- 
mation it  imparts  are  truly  wonderful.  Mr.  Thorns,  the 
editor,  is  himself  a  perfect  personal  encyclopaedia  of 
curious  and  little-known  lore ;  but  then,  in  addition 
to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  his  own  knowledge, 
he  has  contributors  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  whom  are  conversant  with  almost  every  conceivable 
subject.  Notes  and  Queries  is  now  past  its  majority, 
having  been  begun  to  be  published  in  1849;  and  yet, 
though  it  can  thus  boast  of  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  it  is  as  diversified,  as  vigorous,  and  as 
interesting  in  its  matter  as  ever.  Among  the  vast 
number  of  existing  journals,  Notes  and  Queries  is  one 
of  the  very  few  that  I  can  invariably  read  with  un- 
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flagging  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mass 
or  amount  of  rare  information  which  it  contains 
is  truly  remarkable.  Its  form  is  that  of  quarto  : 
its  pages  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  the  price  is 
fourpence. 

To  the  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE,  now  called  the 
PRESS  AND  ST.  JAMES'S  CHRONICLE,  as  having  been 
established  as  a  semi-weekly  paper  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  having  afterwards 
been  changed  to  a  thrice-a-week  journal,*  I  have 
made  a  reference  in  the  second  of  my  previous  two 


*  While  a  thrice-a-week  journal,  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  was 
for  many  years  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  by 
whom  the  Standard,  now  so  prosperous  a  paper,  both  in  its  morn- 
ing and  evening  editions,  was  originally  started  solely  as  an  Evening 
journal.  On  making  allusion  to  this  fact,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
me,  of  which  I  willingly  avail  myself,  to  mention  that  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Baldwin  has  written  to  me  to  assure  me  that  the  state- 
ment is  incorrect  which  had  been  made  in  one  of  my  previous  volumes, 
to  the  effect  that  her  father,  instead  of  starting  the  Standard  with 
his  own  money,  and  at  his  own  risk,  was  supplied  with  the  necessary 
funds  by  a  number  of  Protestant  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The 
lady  to  whom  I  refer  most  emphatically  asserts,  that  not  only,  owing 
to  the  terms  on  which  she  always  was  with  her  father,  such  an  origin 
of  the  Standard  could  not  have  taken  place  without  her  knowing  it ; 
but  that,  again  and  again,  her  father,  the  founder  of  the  paper,  had 
stated  to  her,  that  it  was  started  solely  with  his  own  money,  and 
that  it  was  carried  on  from  first  to  last,  while  he  continued  pro- 
prietor, at  his  own  pecuniary  risk.  Of  course  I  am  bound  to 
believe  so  competent  an  authority  as  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman 
who  originated  the  Standard ;  but  while  I  fully  credit  her  state- 
ment, it  is  due  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my 
information,  to  say,  that  a  man  of  higher  character  is  not  to  be 
found  in  her  Majesty's  dominions.  I  may  add  that  he  was  for  many 
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volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press." 
I  have  now  to  glance  at  it  as  a  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished, as  I  have  just  mentioned,  under  the  title  of 
the  Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle.  The  property,  as 
a  three-times-a-week  paper,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 


years  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  and  that  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  I 
have  hardly  ever  found  him  at  fault  in  his  information. 

In  connexion  with  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  earlier  days  of  the 
EVENING  STANDARD,  there  is  another  statement  which  I  made  in  my 
first  two  volumes  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Giffard,  the 
original  editor  of  that  journal,  and  who  continued  so  till  his  death, — 
which  I  am  assured  by  Dr.  Giffard's  son  is  not  accurate.  The 
statement  was  that  early  one  morning,  soon  after  the  Evening 
Xtxiulard  was  started,  the  then  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  Duke,  called  at  Dr.  Giffard's  house  to  deliver 
personally  a  small  packet,  and  that  Dr.  GifFard,  on  opening  it,  found 
it  contained  1200/.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  with  a  letter  begging 
Dr.  Giffard's  acceptance  of  the  amount,  as  a  practical  expression 
of  the  writer's  admiration  of  a  masterly  article  which  had  appeared 
in  the  Standard  of  the  previous  evening,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  for  emancipation — then  convulsing  the  country — 
and  in  favour  of  Protestantism.  My  informant,  whom  during  many 
years'  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  I  have  never  once  found 
incorrect  in  any  of  his  statements,  added,  as  reflecting  the  highest 
honour  on  Dr.  Giffard,  that  he  did  not  appropriate  the  sum  to  his 
own  use,  but  applied  it  to  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  cause 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  so  deeply  at  heart.  I  am  assured 
in  a  courteous  letter  from  Dr.  Giffard's  son  that  the  incident  never 
occurred.  He  adds  that  he  always  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
his  father,  and  that  such  a  circumstance  as  that  to  which  I  have 
referred  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  without  his  knowledge. 
It  is  right,  after  this,  that  I  should,  as  in  relation  to  the  previous 
case,  express  my  full  conviction  that  the  statement  in  question 
respecting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Dr.  Giffard,  had  somehow 
or  other  come  to  be  believed  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
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Newdegate,  M.P.  for  North  Warwickshire,  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  after  a  time  lie  changed 
it  into  a  weekly  journal.  By-and-by,  Mr.  Newdegate 
purchased  the  Press,  another  weekly  paper,  with 
which  he  incorporated  the  St.  James  s  Chronicle ;  and 
the  two  journals  thus  united  have  continued  ever 
since  to  be  published  under  the  title  of  the  Press  and 
St.  James's  Chronicle.  Mr.  Newdegate  is  still  pro- 
prietor of  the  amalgamated  journals.  His  original 
object,  however,  in  purchasing  the  two  papers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  commercial  considerations.  His 
§ole  motive  in  becoming  their  proprietor  was  to  pro- 
mote certain  political  and  ecclesiastical  views  which 
he  had  long  entertained,  and  to  which  he  attached 
great  importance.  The  same  considerations  have  in- 
duced him  to  continue  till  the  present  time  the  united 
journals.  I  am  betraying  no  confidence  when  I  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle  has 
long  been  carried  on  at  a  great  annual  loss.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  himself  makes  no  secret  of  this ;  nor  has  he  any 
reason  to  do  so.  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he 
should  so  fondly  cherish  certain  principles,  whether  we 
may  think  them  right  or  wrong,  as  to  expend  on  their 
advocacy,  in  the  publication  of  one  weekly  medium, 
upwards  of  1000/.  a  year.  It  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  more  among  us  equally  willing  to 
make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their  principles. 
After  what  I  have  said,  the  principles  which  it  is 
the  great  purpose  of  the  Press  and  St.  James's  Chronicle 
to  seek  to  promote,  will  be  understood,  the  more  so  as 
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Mr.  Xewdegatc  lias,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, zealously  and  consistently  consecrated  himself  to 
their  uncompromising  advocacy  in  Parliament.  Pro- 
testantism has  never  had  a  firmer  friend  than  Mr. 
Xe\v< It-gate;  and  to  a  denunciation  of  the  pernicious 
principles  of  Popery,  and  an  exposure  of  its  insidious 
designs,  the  weekly  organ  of  his  views  devotes  itself 
with  unwearied  perseverance.  Politically,  the  Press 
and  St.  James  s  Chronicle  identifies  itself  with  Liberal 
Conservatism.  Its  price  is  threepence,  while  its  size 
is  small.  These  two  circumstances  have  concurred 
in  reducing  its  circulation  to  a  very  small  number. 
Tf  its  space  were  considerably  enlarged  and  its 
price  brought  down  to  a  penny,  the  Press  and  St. 
Jfin/es's  Chronicle  might  be  made  a  formidable  foe  of 
Komanism  and  a  serviceable  friend  of  the  Protestant 
faith. 

The  PRESS,  now,  as  I  have  said,  incorporated  with 
the  St.  James  s  Chronicle,  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
started,  if  universal  belief  on  the  point  can  be  said  to 
be  in  such  matters  worth  anything,  as  the  organ  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  capacity  of  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  I  may  add  that  common  report  ascribed 
to  the  right  lion,  gentleman  so  intimate  a  connexion 
with  the  Press  that  he  might,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
tone  of  the  paper,  be  said  to  be  its  editor.  I  have 
never  said  so ;  but  in  the  second  of  my  first  two 
volumes  of  the  "  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press," 
I  referred  to  assertions  made  in  various  accredited 
quarters  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  a 
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newspaper   editor.     I  also   alluded  to  the  universal 
belief  that  such  was  the  fact.     I  gave  my  authorities 
for  the  statements  I  made  on  the  subject.     It  may  be 
in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  my  readers  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  through  Messrs.  Baxter,  Eose,  Norton  &  Co., 
published  in  the  Times  an.  unqualified  denial  of  the 
statement  that  he  had  ever  written  at  any  time  a  single 
line,  for  which  he  was  paid,  to  any  newspaper  what- 
ever.    At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  there  was 
a  prevalent  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  he  had  not 
only  been  a  paid  writer  for  the  newspaper  press,  but 
that  he  had  been  editor  of  the  Representative  ;  a  morn- 
ing newspaper  started  in  1825  by  the  late  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Albemarle  Street — father  of  the  present  eminent 
publisher  in  the  same  place — and  by  which,   in  the 
brief  space  of  six  months,  a  sum  of  nearly  20,000/. 
was  lost.     In  three  successive  letters  to   the   Times, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  varying  phases  which  the 
subject  assumed,  I  not  only  vindicated  all  that  I  had 
said  in  my  previous  volumes,  but  furnished  further 
information  in  relation  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  alleged  con- 
nexion with   the    newspaper  press.      The   Spectator, 
however,  in  reviewing  my  book,  having  made  a  special 
allusion  to  the  matter,  I  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  that  journal,  in  which  I  went  more  fully  into  the 
question  than  I  did  in  the  Times.    The  letter,  I  ought 
to  mention,  was  courteously  inserted,  in  all  its  leading 
points,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Spectator,  without 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  my  facts  or  the  force  of 
my  arguments. 
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MR.  DISRAELI,  AND  MR.  GRANT'S  "  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator." 

SIR, — I  am  sure  that  with  that  sense  of  justice  which  has 
ever  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Spectator,  you  will  allow 
me  to  remove  a  misconception  which  will  naturally  arise 
from  a  passage  in  your  review,  in  your  last  number,  of  my 
"  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press/' — a  review  which  I  am 
willing  to  admit  is,  on  the  whole,  fair,  though  not  favour- 
able. The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  the  following,  in 
relation  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  book  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
alleged  editorship  of  the  Representative  newspaper,  and  his 
connexion  otherwise  with  newspaper  journalism  : — "  The 
question  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  edited  the  Representative  has 
been  set  at  rest  since  Mr.  Grant  has  published  his  book, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  the  contradiction  of  what  Mr.  Grant 
has  asserted  so  positively,  will  be  taken  by  him  as  another 
instance  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  want  of  affability.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  case  Mr.  Grant  had  given  his  authority.  '  If  any 
one  should  still  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject/  he  says,  '  I 
would  refer  him  to  '  Chambers'  Book  of  Days/  where  the 
fact  is  asserted  as  one  beyond  all  question.' ' 

The  inference  would  unquestionably  be  deduced  from  this 
that  I  had  given  no  other  authority  for  my  statement  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  editor  of  the  Representative  news- 
paper, and  otherwise  connected  with  journalism,  than 
"  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,"  whereas  I  not  only  gave 
another  authority,  but  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Disraeli's  contradiction  to  the  statement,  I 
appealed  to  the  readers  of  that  journal  whether  they  were 
not  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  such  a  statement  had  been 
made,  and  been  all  but  universaDy  believed  for  upwards  of 
forty  years. 

If  I  only  gave  two  printed  authorities  for  my  statement, 
it  was  not  because  I  couid  not  have  furnished  more,  but 
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because  I  thought  that  the  two  I  gave,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  all  but  universal  belief  in  their  accuracy,  were  suf- 
ficient. I  might  have  added — and  now  do  so — another  in 
the  case  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — confessedly  the  greatest 
literary  authority  in  the  world.  In  that  journal  for  April, 
1853 — then  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  cautious  of  literary 
men — there  occurs,  in  an  article  headed  "  Mr.  Disraeli,  his 
Character  and  Career,"  the  following  passage  : — "  He,"  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  legal  years  of  dis- 
cretion when  he  set  on  foot  the  earliest  of  his  ambitious 
projects;  for  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  specify  the 
precise  share  he  had  in  getting  up  or  editing  the  Repre- 
sentative newspaper  in  January,  1826,  we  have  the  strongest 
direct  proof  that  he  was  one  of  the  responsible  parents  of 
the  scheme.  The  late  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street — 
the  most  enterprising  and  liberal  of  bibliopoles,  who  lost 
more  than  20,000/.  by  the  undertaking — was  wont  to  declare 
to  his  dying  day,  that  he  was  led  into  hazarding  this  large 
sum  by  the  gorgeous  pictures  of  anticipated  profit  and 
political  influence  drawn  by  the  imaginative  genius  of  the 
ex-clerk." 

Your  readers  will  perceive  that  if  I  had  quoted  in  my 
"  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press"  the  above  passage  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review ,  I  would  have  been  justified — as  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  contradicted  the  statement,  either  in  that 
journal  itself  or  in  any  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day — in 
representing  him  as  not  only  editorially  connected  with  the 
Representative,  but  as  having  been  part  projector  of  that 
newspaper. 

The  Saturday  Review,  also,  so  late  as  March  14th,  1868, 
gives  expression  to  the  prevalent  belief  at  that  time,  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  editorially  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press.  In  an  article  in  the  number  under  the  date 
just  mentioned,  there  occurs  this  sentence  : — "  A  gentleman 
of  the  Press  and  a  veteran  writer  of  leading  articles  and 
novels,  may  be  pardoned  for  making  the  newspapers  his 
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channels  of  communicating  his  latest  fictions  and  epiji-i 

he  outer  world."  Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  \)\  any 
chance  have  tailed  to  see  this  quotation  from  the  >V/////v/V/// 
Rrr'n'ir,  yet  he  did  not  contradict  it  in  the  journal  in  which 
it  appeared,  any  more  than  he  did  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  he  must  equally 
have  seen. 

I  could  adduce  various  other  authorities  for  my  statement 
as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  connexion  with  the  newspaper  press, 
but  that  would  be  to  trespass  unjustifiably  on  your  space. 
I  am  sure  I  have  done  enough  to  satisfy  yourself  and  your 
readers  that  I  had  ample  ground,  in  the  absence  of  any 
contradiction,  for  the  statements  I  have  made  in  my  work 
on  the  Newspaper  Press. 

Just  one  word  more.  You  assume  that  "  Mr.  Disraeli's 
contradiction  of  what  Mr.  Grant  has  asserted  so  positively 
will  be  taken  by  him  as  another  instance  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
want  of  atlability."  I  assure  you  I  regard  that  "contra- 
diction" in  quite  a  different  light.  I  could  not,  indeed, 
conceive  a  greater  compliment  than  Mr.  Disraeli  pays  both 
to  my  book  and  myself,  in  sending  to  the  Times  and  all  the 
daily  papers,  immediately  on  reading  my  two  volum< 
contradiction,  couched  in  courteous  terms,  of  what  he  assures 
us  is  an  incorrect  statement  respecting  his  alleged  connexion 
with  the  Newspaper  Press, — although  he  had  allowed  the 
statement  to  circulate  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  did 
not  even  contradict  it  when  adopted  and  made  its  own  even 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  GRANT, 

Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press.'1 

41,  Guilford  Street,  Russell  Square, 
November  28th,  1871. 


As  a  certain  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  I  naturally  feel  desirous  of  adducing  the 
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authorities  on  the  faith  of  which  I  made  my  state- 
ments, I  have  deemed  it  right  to  go  somewhat  fully 
into  the  subject.  As  I  said  in  one  of  my  letters  to 
the  Times,  we  are  bound  to  believe  Mr.  Disraeli  when 
he  explicitly  and  emphatically  asserts  that  he  was 
never  in  any  way,  either  as  editor  or  as  a  paid  contri- 
butor, connected  with  the  Newspaper  Press ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  who  read  my  letters  to  the  Times,  and 
who  reads  what  I  have  now  written  on  the  subject, 
can  fail  to  share  with  me  the  feeling,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  order  to  his  being 
set  right  with  the  public,  that  he  should  furnish  the 
world  with  some  further  information  on  the  point. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  high 
position,  not  only  as  a  literary  man,  but  as  a  statesman 
who  had  the  honour  of  serving  his  Sovereign  in  the 
exalted  capacity  of  her  Prime  Minister,  will  clear  up 
the  matter  more  fully.  His  best  friends,  I  am  in 
a  position  to  state,  earnestly  desire  this.  Nay,  more, 
they  regret  that  he  did  not  do  so  at  the  time  that  he, 
through  his  recognised  agents,  had  the  correspondence 
with  myself  on  the  subject.  I  did  not  then  give  the 
quotation  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  relation  to 
the  matter ;  and  therefore  there  is  much  greater 
reason  now  for  further  explanations  on  the  subject. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  statement  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  made  nearly  nineteen  years  ago, 
has  never,  up  till  this  hour,  been  contradicted.  If 
it  could  have  been,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  have  com- 
pelled the  editor  to  give  a  contradiction  in  his  next 
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number,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  statements,  if 
untrue,  \\ere  undoubtedly  of  an  actionable  kind. 
Anv  author  therefore  writing  after  the  next  number 
of  the  Ed'uiiturt/li  Rrr'n-ir  made  its  appearance,  would 
unquestionably  have  been  justified  in  assuming 
that  what  that  quarterly  journal  said  was  perfectly 
true ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  had  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame  for  the  literary  world  believing,  as 
the  literary  world  did  believe,  that  he  was  the  real 
projector  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  Representative — by 
the  publication  of  which  newspaper  the  late  Mr. 
Murray  lost,  in  the  brief  space  of  six  months,  according 
o  the  statement  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  no  less  a 
sum  than  :20,OOOJ, 

But  the  Saturday  Review  goes  still  further  than 
the  Edinliiin/li  lledcw  in  its  representations  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  connexion  with  the  newspaper  press.  In 
its  number  of  the  date  I  have  given,  it  represents 
the  ex-Prime  Minister  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  leading  articles  for  newspapers,  evidently  of  a  later 
date  than  the  Representative.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  Saturday  had  in  view 
in  writing  what  I  have  quoted  from  its  pages,  the 
reputed  connexion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  writer  of 
leading  articles  in  the  Press,  which  beyond  all  ques- 
tion was,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  organ  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

The  CITY  PRESS  was  established  in  1857  by  Mr. 
Collingridge,  the  extensive  printer  in  Aldersgate.  It 
was  a  new  and  happy  idea  to  set  on  foot  a  weekly 
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journal  which,  while  making  its  great  feature  a  full 
and  faithful  record  of  civic  incidents  and  proceedings, 
in  combination  with  an  earnest  advocacy  of  civic 
interests,  should  not  be  unmindful  of  that  varied 
intelligence  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  journal  which  professes  to  be  addressed  to  the  gene- 
ral public.  I  know  I  am  correct  when  I  state,  that  it 
may  be  said  of  the  City  Press,  what  could  very  rarely 
be  said  of  any  journalistic  enterprise,  that  it  became 
a  paying  property  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  exis- 
tence. At  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  it 
consisted  of  four  pages,  about  the  same  size  as 
the  pages  of  the  Times;  but  by-and-by  the  success 
of  Mr.  Collingridge's  enterprise  became  so  great, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  He 
accordingly  changed  the  single  four-page  sheet 
into  an  eight-page  sheet  of  the  size  of  the  Times ; 
yet  still  continuing  it  at  the  original  price  of  a  penny. 
On  this  enlargement  Mr.  Collingridge  introduced 
various  new  features,  which  he  soon  found  to  be  very 
attractive,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  paper  very  greatly.  With  this  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  City  Press,  there  came  a  large  weekly 
addition  to  the  number  of  its  advertisements  ;  and  as 
these  were  mostly  of  a  high  class,  and  consequently 
paid  for  at  good  prices,  that  journal  is  now  and  has 
long  been  a  most  valuable  property.  It  is  conducted 
with  great  ability  and  judgment.  Its  matter  is  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  and  very  readable,  owing  to  the  tact 
with  which  its  abridgments  are  made.  Though 
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devoting  a  very  considerable  amount  of  its  space  to 
iv ports  of  City  proceedings,  and  to  whatever  else  ran 
In-  inU'ivsting  to  the  citizens,  it  omits  nothing  of 
national  interest.  There  are  indeed  few  of  our  weekly 
journals  which  furnish  so  much  and  such  varied 
general  information.  It  has  for  several  years  devoted, 
on  an  average,  from  a  column  and  a  half  to  two 
columns,  to  sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  civic 
institutions,  and  the  history  of  other  matters  connected 
with  the  City.  These  sketches,  which  are  written  with 
great  care,  display  an  acquaintance  with  civic  annals, 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  much  patient  research. 
They  appear  under  the  signature  of  "  Aleph,"  which, 
of  course,  is  a  nom  de  plume.  One  cannot  help  regret- 
ting that  the  author  of  so  extensive  a  series  of  papers, 
abounding  with  so  much  interesting  ancient  civic  lore, 
and  the  result  of  so  much  labour,  should  not  give  his  real 
name,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  the  credit  to  which 
he  is  so  well  entitled  for  his  very  graphic  sketches. 
The  City  Press  is  still  a  rising  journal,  both  in  respect 
of  its  circulation  and  advertisements.  It  is  estab- 
lished on  an  immovable  foundation.  It  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  is  extensively  read  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  City.  Several  weekly  journals, 
envious  of  its  great  success — one  of  them  very  lately  — 
have  been  started  in  opposition  to  it ;  but  they  have 
been  signal  failures,  and  attended  with  great  pecuniary 
loss.  I  know,  indeed,  of  no  weekly  metropolitan 
paper  that  has  less  reason  to  fear  successful  rivalry 
than  the  City  Press. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION,  price  twopence,   differs,  in  most 
respects,  from   any  of  its  contemporaries.     It  has  a 
character  of  its  own.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
paper  of  any  kind  from  which  it  could  have  borrowed 
the  idea.     I  look  upon  the  projectors   as  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  its  having  originated  entirely  with  them- 
selves.    Public    Opinion    started  in    1860    with    the 
view  of  giving  extracts,  not  only  from  British  news- 
papers and  magazines,  but  from  the  political  journalism 
and  periodical  literature  of  all  countries.     It  rarely 
presents  its  readers  with  any  articles  or  observations 
of  its  own,  but  trusts  for  its  acceptance  by  the  public 
to  the  interest  and  instructive  character  of  the  selec- 
tions it  makes  from  the  columns  and  pages  of  our  best- 
conducted     newspapers    and    literary    and    scientific 
periodicals.     The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  has  been 
carried. out  with  much  taste,  tact,  and  success.     The 
exceeding  great  variety  of  the  sources  whence  its  quo- 
tations are  made,  proves  the  great  amount  of  research 
employed  by  the  conductors  of  Public  Opinion  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  their  paper  with  all  the  attractive- 
ness which  can  be  imparted  to  it.     I  have  now  before 
me  the  first  number  for  the  new  year,  and  find  that  it 
contains  no  fewer  than  eighty  extracts  on  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  subject,   each  of  greater  or  less 
length,  from    the    leading    newspapers   and  literary 
journals  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies, 
America,    France,   Germany,   and    other    continental 
countries, — in  a  word,  from  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Then  there  are,  in  the  impression  of  Public  Opinion 
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before  me,  a  great  variety  of  small  paragraphs  also 
selected  from  diversified  quarters,  so  lively  and  instruc- 
tive as   to  render   those  parts  of  the  paper   appro- 
priated to  them  the  most  pleasant  kind  of  reading. 
By  steadily  pursuing   this    plan    of   presenting   its 
readers  with  a  comprehensive  weekly  view  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  current  newspaper  journal- 
ism  and   periodical   literature  of  the   world,  Public 
Opinion  has  not  only  acquired  great  popularity,  but 
has  achieved  no  inconsiderable  commercial  success. 
Its  circulation  is  large,  and  from   all  I  can  learn,  is 
still  increasing.     I  know  of  few  journals  more  worthy 
than  Public  Opinion  of  being  filed  for  the  purpose  of 
reference,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases  carefully  preserved  for  that 
purpose.      Public    Opinion,   consisting   as    it  does  of 
thirty-two  closely  printed  pages,  of  the  size  of  the, 
Saturday  Review,  is  cheap  at  the  price  of  twopence. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

CLASS  WEEKLY  METROPOLITAN  JOURNALS. 

Herapatli's  Railway  Journal — The  Railway  Times — The  Railway 
Record — The  Railway  News — The  Economist — The  Money 
Market  Review — The  Bullionist — The  Builder — The  Building 
News— The  Builders'  Trade  Circular — The  Architect — The 
Mining  Journal — The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette — The  United 
Service  Gazette — The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette — The  Broad 
Arrow — The  Volunteer  Service  Gazette — The  Volunteer  Chronicle 
— The  Civil  Service  Gazette — The  Mark  Lane  Express — The 
Magnet — The  Farmer — Bell's  Life  in  London — Sporting  Life — 
The  Sporting  Gazette — The  Sporting  Times — The  Sportsman — 
The  Field — Land  and  Water — Illustrated  London  News — The 
Illustrated  Times — The  Graphic — The  Illustrated  Penny  Paper 
— The  Queen,  or  Lady's  Paper — The  Lady's  Own  Paper. 

THE  number  of  weekly  metropolitan  papers  which 
are  the  organs  of  class  interests  is  very  great,  and 
additions  are  constantly  making  to  these  journals. 
So  far  from  my  space  permitting  me  to  make  a  detailed 
reference  to  them  severally,  there  are  some  which  I 
cannot  even  name.  This  will  be  less  regretted  as 
they  are  unknown  except  in  their  own  narrow  circles. 
The  railway  interest  is  abundantly  represented 
in  the  weekly  press.  First,  we  have  HERAPATH'S 
JOURNAL,  the  oldest  of  them  all,  which  was  established 
as  far  back  as  1835.  It  was  originally  published  as  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  then  transformed  into  a 
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weekly  journal.  Herapattis  Journal  is  characterized 
by  its  chattiness  in  relation  to  railway  matters,  and 
by  the  earliness  of  its  information  with  regard  to  the 
forthcoming  dividends  of  all  joint-stock  companies. 
It  pays  especial  attention,  too,  to  comparisons  between 
the  railway  traffics  of  past  and  current  half  years,  and 
then  draws  conclusions  as  to  what  the  dividends  are 
likely  to  be.  As  a  rule  it  is  correct  in  the  conclusions 
to  which  it  comes,  but  it  often  has  authentic  in- 
formation of  its  own  in  such  matters.  It  still  keeps 
up  the  original  price  of  fivepence. 

The  EAILWAY  TIMES  is  the  next  paper  of  its  class, 
in  point  of  antiquity,  to  Herapattis  Journal.  It  was 
established  in  1837,  when,  though  two  years  younger 
than  Herapattis  Journal,  railways  may  be  said  to  have 
been  yet  in  their  infancy.  It  continues  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  original  price  of  fivepence.  Its  principal 
feature  has  always  been  the  independence  of  the  course  it 
has  pursued,  and  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  it 
has  assailed  directors  and  companies,  when  it  thought 
that  their  course  was  not  wise  or  honest.  For  its 
knowledge  and  independence  in  these  respects,  Mr. 
Robert  Biggar  has  on  several  occasions,  during  the 
twenty  years  and  more  it  has  been  in  his  hands,  had 
to  pay  penalties  as  the  result  of  actions  brought  against 
him  by  parties  who  felt  that  they  were  aggrieved  by 
the  severe  strictures  made  on  their  conduct  by  the 
Hallway  Times. 

The  EAILWAY  RECORD  was  set  on  foot  in  1844,  by 
Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  was  a  native  of  Buchan  in 
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the  east  of  Scotland,  and  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  was  an  M.A.,  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
He  came  to  London  after  he  quitted  college,  and 
having  become  connected  with  journalism  here,  he 
relinquished  all  idea  of  entering  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  started  the  Railway  Record  \n  the  year 
I  have  mentioned;  and  the  railway  mania  having 
then  just  commenced,  and  become  for  the  next  two 
years  positively  wild,  the  number  of  advertisements 
in  connexion  with  railway  companies  which  the  Record 
received,  in  common  with  the  other  railway  journals, 
was  so  great  that  during  the  two  years  the  mania  lasted 
the  profits  on  Mr.  Robertson's  paper  could  not  have 
been  less  than  from  45 OO/.  to  5000/.  Some  weeks  his 
profits  were  upwards  of  200/.  I  say  all  this  with 
confidence  in  its  accuracy,  because  I  was  very  intimate 
with  Mr.  Eobertson  and  knew  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
But  in  1847  came  the  ever-memorable  railway 
collapse ;  and  for  years  after  that  the  various  railway 
journals  were  either  unable  to  pay  their  expenses  or 
only  barely  able  to  do  so.  In  the  interval,  however,  be- 
tween 1846  and  1847,  Mr.  Eobertson  died ;  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  Railway  Record  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  who  died  towards  the 
close  of  last  year.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Mr.  Smith  had,  like  Mr.  Eobertson,  received  a 
university  education.  He  was  not  only  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  but  took  high  classical 
honours  there.  Like  Mr.  Eobertson,  he  was  not  only 
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thus  a  scholar,  but  was  of  a  genial  nature  and  very 
gentlemanly  in  his  bearing. 

The  RAILWAY  NEWS  was  established  at  a  much  later 
date  than  either  of  the  railway  journals  I  have  men- 
tioned. Its  first  number  appeared  on  the  2nd  January, 
1864;  but  under  the  very  able  editorship  of  Mr.  M'Der- 
mott,  it  took  its  place  at  once  amongst  the  most  popular 
and  most  successful  of  the  railway  papers.  It  has 
ever  since  maintained  the  position  to  which  it  then 
raised  itself.  It  is  got  up  in  relation  to  its  typo- 
graphical appearance  in  a  style  superior  to  any  of  its 
railway  contemporaries.  Like  the  others  its  price  is 
fivepence.  It  is  often  favoured  with  important  ex- 
clusive information  with  respect  to  movements  in  the 
railway  world,  which  renders  it  a  great  authority  in 
all  railway  matters.  There  is  no  abler  gentleman 
than  Mr.  M'Dermott,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Railway  News,  in  the  railway  journalism,  or,  indeed, 
of  journalism  generally,  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country. 

The  ECONOMIST  being  essentially  a  class  paper,  will 
not  require  so  lengthened  a  notice  as  do  those  journals 
of  mark  which  are,  in  the  most  enlarged  acceptation 
of  the  term,  general  newspapers.  It  was  started  in 
1843  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  funds,  necessary  for  giving  it  a  chance 
of  success,  was  supplied  by  a  well-known  Earl,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  William  Cobbett,  and 
never  failed,  when  the  occasion  occurred,  to  avow  in 
the  House  of  Lords  his  great  admiration  of  the 
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political  views  and  writings  of  that  notable  man. 
The  Earl  alluded  to  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corn-laws  that  the  House  of  Lords  contained,  and  it 
was  because  he  entirely  concurred  in  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Wilson  on  that  question,  and  admired  the  argu- 
mentative ability  with  which  he  enforced  them,  that 
he  made  large  pecuniary  advances  to  Mr.  Wilson  to 
enable  him  to  start  and  carry  on  the  Economist.  It  was 
indeed  one  of  the  specified  objects  of  that  journal  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  free  trade  generally.  But  along  with  Mr. 
Wilson's  advocacy  of  these  objects,  he  began,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Economist's  history,  to  devote 
special  attention  to  subjects  of  a  purely  financial 
nature.  Such  subjects  were  indeed  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  title  of  the  journal. 

For  some  time  the  Economist  was  at  least  a  com- 
parative failure  in  a  commercial  sense.  I  have  heard 
various  sums  mentioned  as  the  amount  of  the  losses  it 
sustained  for  several  years  ;  but  as  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  entirely  correct  information  on  such  matters,  I 
will  simply  say,  that  none  of  these  were  less  than 
several  thousand  pounds.  After  the  lapse,  however, 
of  a  few  years,  the  Economist  reached  the  paying  point ; 
and  having  been  successful  so  far,  it  did  not  long 
remain  stationary  at  that  point,  but  did  something 
more  and  better  than  merely  pay  its  expenses.  It 
began  to  yield  a  profit  to  Mr.  Wilson.  But  it  took  its 
great  start,  both  in  circulation  and  advertisements, 
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and  consequently  in  profits,  soon  after  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  in  1846.  Mr.  Wilson  then  so  far 
transformed  the  character  of  his  paper  as  to  make  it 
essentially  a  financial  journal.  He  did  not  quite  over- 
look political  questions ;  but  the  space  which  he 
allotted  to  political  matters  bore  no  proportion  to  that 
which  he  devoted  to  financial  affairs.  On  all  such 
subjects  Mr.  Wilson  was  allowed  by  general  consent 
to  be  the  first  authority  of  the  day ;  and  very  soon 
after  this  period  the  Economist  was  felt  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  almost  every  banking  and  mercantile  esta- 
blishment of  reputation  in  the  land. 

To  the  name  which  Mr.  Wilson  gained  for  himself 
as  editor  of  the  Economist,  he  owed  the  fact  of  his 
being  chosen  to  represent  an  English  constituency  in 
Parliament.  Nor  did  his  honours  end  there.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  afterwards 
appointed  Finance  Minister  in  India.  On  his  death  in 
that  country,  the  Economist  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  his  son-in-law,  by  whom  it  has  since  been 
edited,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  staff  of  gentlemen 
conversant  with  monetary  matters.  On  political 
questions,  when  discussing  them,  the  Economist  still 
takes  substantially  the  same  views  as  when  it  was  under 
Mr.  Wilson's  editorship.  Though  its  great  feature  is 
still  the  attention  it  devotes  to  financial  affairs,  it  does 
not  omit  to  give  in  its  columns  the  more  interesting 
public  intelligence  of  the  day.  It  rarely  deals  with 
theological  questions,  but  when  it  does,  there  is  an 
evident  leaning  to  a  modified  form  of  Positivism. 
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The  Economist  still  retains  the  price  of  eightpence 
to  which  it  was  reduced  from  a  shilling,  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  stamp  duty  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  in 
1836.  It  can  well  afford  to  charge  eightpence,  because 
a  few  pence  more  or  less  in  the  price  of  the  paper  cannot 
be  an  object  to  the  class  of  readers  by  whom  it  is  pur- 
chased. They  are,  almost  without  exception,  persons 
of  means,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  take  the  paper  were  the  price  a  shilling  instead 
of  eightpence. 

I  am  assured  by  one  who  cannot  be  misinformed  that 
the  circulation  is  somewhere  about  5000  copies  weekly; 
and  as  it  is  a  small-sized  paper,  with  only  twenty- 
four  pages,  and  has  a  large  advertising  connexion,  and 
charges  a  high  price  for  its  advertisements,  I  can  believe 
another  statement  made  to  me  by  one  who  ought  to  be 
an  authority  on  the  point, — that  its  profits  are  not  much 
below,  if  below  at  all,  4500/.  per  annum. 

The  MONEY  MARKET  EEVIEW  comes  for  a  notice 
naturally  after  what  I  have  just  said  of  the  Econo- 
mist. The  two  papers  are  in  many  respects  different 
from  each  other,  and  yet  they  have  this  characteristic  in 
common,  that  they  both  specially  deal  in  the  great 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  are 
both  financial  journals.  The  Money  Market  Review 
was  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  Dunham,  who  was  at 
that  time  and  for  many  years  after  editor  of  the  City 
Article  of  the  Daily  News.  During  the  several  years 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  fever  for  dealing  in  the  various 
kinds  of  joint-stock  companies  which  were  from  time 
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to  time  brought  before  the  public,  the  Money 
Market  l!rri rir  could  boast  of  weekly  profits  to  the 
nt  of  from  50/.  to  80/. ;  but  after  the  memorable 
Friday— the  Black  Friday  of  1866— the  profits  of 
that  journal  were  greatly  diminished.  Of  late,  how- 
ever,— that  is,  during  the  latter  half-year  of  1871, — 
its  profits  were  again  very  great,  owing  to  the  large 
influx  of  advertisements  of  new  limited  liability 
companies.  The  Money  Market  Review  is  a 
journal  which  is  very  conversant  with  financial 
matters  in  their  varied  phases,  and  is  looked  up  to 
as  an  authority  on  all  such  subjects.  It  is  published 
at  sixpence,  and  being  of  small  size,  it  derives  its 
profits  alike  from  its  circulation  and  its  well-paid 
and  numerous  advertisements. 

The  BULLIONIST  is  essentially  a  weekly  publication 
of  the  same  class  and  has  the  same  objects  in  view  as 
the  Money  Market  Review.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
D.  M.  Evans,  editor  of  the  City  Article  of  the  Standard. 
It  is  published  at  the  same  price  as  the  Money  Market 
Review,  and  as  regards  size  and  appearance  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two  journals. 
Both  are  conducted  with  ability.  Unlike  rival  pro- 
vincial papers,  they  rarely  come  into  collision.  Nor 
need  they,  for  there  is  room  enough  in  the  monetary 
world  for  both.  The  Bidliotiist  is  not  only  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Evans,  but  is  conducted  by  that  gentle- 
man, who  has  had  excellent  training  for  the  editorship 
of  his  paper,  owing  to  the  several  years  in  which  he 
was  assistant  to  the  City  Editor  of  the  Times,  before  he 
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assumed  the  office  of  City  Editor  of  the  Standard, 
which  he  did  many  years  ago ;  which,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  latter  journal,  Mr.  Evans 
still  occupies. 

The  building  and  architectural  interests  are  well 
represented  in  the  London  "Weekly  Press.  The 
BUILDER  was  established  in  1842,  and  consequently 
has  reached  its  thirtieth  year.  At  first  it  had  its 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  under  the  able  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.K.S.,  it  overcame  them, 
all,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  For  a  long  time 
past  it  has  been  one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the 
category  of  the  weekly  press.  Its  circulation  is  large, 
while  its  advertisements  are  numerous,  though  the 
tariff  of  prices  is  high.  It  is  published  at  fourpence. 
It  enjoys  among  engineers,  architects,  builders,  and 
the  members  of  other  kindred  professions  and  trades, 
a  reputation  of  the  highest  kind. 

The  BUILDING  NEWS,  which  was  begun  in  1854,  is 
believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  great  success 
which  had  been  achieved  by  the  Builder.  It  has  ex- 
actly the  same  purposes  in  view.  Its  price  is  a  penny 
less  than  that  of  its  contemporary,  being  threepence. 
It  is  also  understood  to  have  met  with  a  good  and 
still  growing  commercial  success. 

But  while  the  builders  have  organs  and  advocates 
both  in  the  Builder  and  in  the  Building  News,  they 
have  a  paper  which  is  especially  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  interests.  Its  title  is  the  BUILDERS' 
TRADE  CIRCULAR.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  recog- 
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nised  representative  of  the  General  Builders'  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  It  is  published  on  Wednesday, 
and  its  price  is  threepence.  It  was  set  on  foot  in  I860. 

The  building  trade  has  also  a  publication  called 
the  BUILDERS'  WEEKLY  EEPORTER,  published  at  two- 
pence. It  was  commenced  in  1856. 

Another  journal  which  has  certain  objects  in  com- 
mon with  the  four  I  have  named  is  the  ARCHITECT. 
Though  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  having  been  started 
little  more  than  two  years  ago,  it  is  said  to  have 
already  achieved  a  measure  of  success  which  insures 
its  future  permanency.  One  of  its  features  is,  that 
it  aims  at  giving  a  higher  class  of  illustrations  than 
any  of  its  contemporaries  whose  objects  are  essentially 
similar  to  its  own.  Its  price  is  fourpence. 

To  the  interests  of  the  engineering  profession  three 
journals  are  devoted : — The  ENGINEER,  price  sixpence, 
began  in  1856;  the  ENGINEERING,  started  in  1866, 
also  published  at  sixpence  ;  and  the  ENGINEERING  AND 
BUILDING  TIMES,  which  was  commenced  last  year,  is 
published  on  Mondays  at  twopence. 

The  mining  interest  has  an  able  and  zealous  advo- 
cate in  the  MINING  JOURNAL. 

The  military  and  naval  professions  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Weekly  Metropolitan  Press.  The  NAVAL 
AND  MILITARY  GAZETTE  was  established  on  the  9th 
February,  1833.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  Henry 
Colburn,  the  most  enterprising  publisher,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  especially  in  light  literature,  of  his  day. 
For  a  long  time  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  was 
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carried  on  at  a  great  loss,  and  after  some  years  had 
passed  away  he  disposed  of  the  copyright.  It  has 
since  undergone  repeated  changes  in  the  proprietor- 
ship and  editorship. 

On  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette  made  its  debut  as  the  advocate  of  the 
two  services,  the  UNITED  SERVICE  GAZETTE  made  its 
appearance.  The  coincidence  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  rival  proprietors  engaged  in  a 
race  as  to  which  publication  should  be  first  in  the 
field ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  appeared  simul- 
taneously. The  first  named  is  published  at  three- 
pence ;  the  latter  at  sixpence. 

The  ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  was  ushered  into  the 
journalistic  world  in  1860,  under  the  proprietorship 
of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans.  It  made  not  only  a 
fair  but  a  prosperous  start,  and  has  ever  since,  amid 
several  changes  of  proprietors  and  editors,  continued 
to  be  a  commercially  successful  undertaking.  Dr. 
William  Eussell,  the  Crimean  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who,  by  what  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
called  his  magnificent  contributions  to  the  leading 
journal,  raised  himself  all  at  once  to  a  celebrity  far 
surpassing  that  to  which  any  newspaper  correspondent 
had  ever  before  or  has  since  attained, — became  some 
years  ago  editor  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette.  His 
accession  to  the  editorship  of  the  journal  greatly  in- 
creased, as  was  to  be  expected,  the  reputation  and 
added  considerably  to  the  circulation  of  the  journal. 
Dr.  Eussell,  I  ought  to  add,  has  for  some  time  been 
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part  proprietor  as  well  as  sole  editor  of  the  Ann// 
Navy  Gazi'llt*.  His  co-proprietor  is  Mr.  Wood,  so 
long,  though  not  now,  connected  with  the  Weekly 
J)ix/)titrfi.  Its  price  is  sixpence. 

The  two  services  have  of  late  received  a  fourth 
frk'iid  and  advocate  in  the  BROAD  ARROW,  which  is 
published  at  threepence.  It  was  commenced  in  1868. 
This  latest  naval  and  military  journal  has  now,  I  am 
assured,  reached  a  fair  measure  of  success  ;  but  its 
prospects  when  it  commenced  were  as  unpromising 
as  those  perhaps  of  any  journal  which  ever  saw  the 
light  of  day.  I  am  told  by  one  who  ought  to  possess 
correct  information  in  relation  to  the  matter,  that  its 
sale  —  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  sale  and 
circulation  —  did  not,  on  the  publication  of  its  third 
number,  reach  a  dozen  copies.  One  can  only  say  in 
reference  to  this,  that  great  must  have  been  the  pro- 
prietors' faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  enter- 
prise. One  is  gratified  in  finding  that  the  event  has 
proved  that  their  faith  was  well  founded. 

Another  "service,"  essentially  military,  has  been 
established  within  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 
I  allude  to  the  Volunteers.  The  number  of  Volun- 
teers is  not  now  less  than  1  50,000.  For  some  number 
of  years  after  this  home-soldier  service  was  com- 
menced, it  was  met  in  certain  quarters  with  no  small 
amount  of  derision  ;  and  predictions  were  confidently 
made  that  it  would,  in  military  phraseology,  prove 
but  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  and  vanish  away  before 
many  years  elapsed.  Events  have  proved  the  con- 
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trary.  The  Volunteer  movement  was  never  more 
vigorous  than  it  is  at  this  hour  ;  and  it  is  admitted 
by  common  consent  to  be  a  valuable  institution  of  the 
country.  It  is  universally  felt  that  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion  of  our  shores  by  some  foreign  foe,  the 
services  of  the  Volunteers  would  be  inestimably  great. 
It  has  in  our  weekly  Metropolitan  Journalism  two 
organs  and  zealous  advocates.  The  VOLUNTEER  SER- 
VICE GAZETTE,  price  fourpence,  was  established  in 
1859, — so  that  it  can  point  to  an  existence  of  thirteen 
years  as  an  evidence  of  the  vitality  which  still  exists 
in  the  Volunteer  Force.  The  VOLUNTEER  CHRONICLE 
is  only  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  was  set  on  foot  last 
year,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  Volunteers,  it  is  published  at  a 
penny. 

There  is  yet  another  "service,"  called  the  Civil 
Service.  That  too  is  represented  in  the  Weekly 
Metropolitan  Press.  Nor  is  the  establishment  of  its 
journalistic  representative  an  incident  of  yesterday. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Civil  Service  has  had  an 
advocate  and  organ  in  the  CIVIL  SERVICE  GAZETTE. 
Its  first  number  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1853.  It  has  never  proved  a  very  prosperous  enter- 
prise, but  it  has  always  done  something  more  than 
pay  its  expenses.  It  has  access  to  official  information 
respecting  the  Civil  Service  in  its  diversified  branches. 
Its  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established,  always  has  been  and  is 
highly  appreciated. 
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The  agricultural  interest  is  amply  and  efficiently 
represented  in  the  London  Weekly  Press.  First  of 
all,  there  is  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS,  which  was  set 
on  foot  as  far  back  as  1832,  so  that  it  can  boast  of 
the  respectable  age  of  forty  years.  It  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  weekly  paper  now  published  at  sevenpence. 
It  justifies  this  high  price  on  the  ground  that  not 
only  are  its  expenses  great  in  procuring  the  prices  in 
the  agricultural  markets,  and  general  intelligence  im- 
portant to  the  farmer  interest,  but  that  the  composi- 
tion of  matter  printed  in  so  small  a  type,  and 
containing  so  many  figures,  costs  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  setting-up  of  ordinary  matter. 

Next  in  priority  of  publication  among  the  agricul- 
tural papers  is  the  MAGNET.  It  made  its  debut  in  jour- 
nalistic life  in  1837,  and,  like  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  is 
published  on  Monday ;  but  it  has  this  recommenda- 
tion over  its  contemporary,  that  it  only  charges  half 
its  price.  It  is  published  at  threepence-halfpenny, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  largest  papers  in  the  country. 
It  is  understood,  by  its  large  dimensions  and  low 
price,  to  have  injured  the  Mark  Lane  Express  con- 
siderably. 

The  other  strictly  speaking  agricultural  paper  is 
the  FARMER.  Its  first  number  was  brought  out  in 
1843,  at  the  price  of  fivepence.  Like  its  two  rival 
contemporaries,  it  is  published  on  Monday.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  agricultural  papers  preferring  that  day 
for  their  issue  is,  that  it  is  very  important  for  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country  to  have  not  only  the 
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Mark  Lane  prices  of  Monday,  but  a  selection  of  those 
from  the  leading  markets  in  the  provinces  which 
appear  in  the  country  papers  which  reach  the  metro- 
polis on  Monday  morning. 

The  sporting  world  has  of  late  years  had  a  large 
addition  made  to  the  number  of  papers  devoted  to  its 
affairs.  It  does  not  require  a  man  to  have  lived  at  a 
very  remote  date  to  remember  the  time  when,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  only  one  organ  of  sporting  men 
published  weekly  in  London.  That  journal  was  BELL'S 
LIFE  IN  LONDON,  which  has  reached  the  age  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  field  at  the  first  was  all  its 
own.  It  is  true,  that  the  Sunday  Times,  some  years 
after  the  establishment  of  Bell's  Life  in  London,  made 
sporting  matters  one  of  its  features.  But  it  never 
made  an  approximation  to  the  celebrity  which  Sell's 
Life  enjoyed.  The  late  Mr.  Clement  became  its  pro- 
prietor after  it  had  been  a  few  years  in  existence  ;  and 
by  his  liberal  expenditure  of  money  on  it,  in  con- 
junction with  the  very  able  editorship  of  the  late  Mr. 
Vincent  Dowling,  its  profits,  for  some  years,  were  not 
much  under  10,000/.  Even  when  the  price  was  as 
high  as  seven  pence,  the  circulation  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  copies.  The  paper  was  at  the  same 
time  crowded  with  advertisements  printed  in  small 
type,  while  a  shilling  was  charged  for  every  line. 
~BelTs  Life,  though  still  understood  to  be  a  good  pro- 
perty, is  nothing  compared  to  what  it  was.  It  has 
of  late  had  many  rivals  to  contend  with.  A  twice-a- 
week  paper  in  the  same  line  as  Hell's  Life,  made  its 
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appearance  in  1850,  published  at  a  penny.  The  title 
it  took  was  part  of  the  other,  being  SPORTING  LIFE.  It 
was  followed  in  1802  by  the  SPORTING  GAZETTE,  pub- 
lished at  threepence  on  Saturday.  Close  on  its  heels 
came,  in  1865,  the  SPORTING  TIMES,  published  at  two- 
pence. In  the  same  year  appeared  the  first  number  of 
the  SPORTSMAN,  published  at  three-halfpence  four  times 
a  week — namely,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  These  publications  have  seriously 
injured  Bell's  Life,  which  has,  in  consequence,  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  its  price  and  make  other  alterations. 
But  it  must  also  have  suffered  from  another  class  of 
sporting  papers,  though  not  quite  of  the  same  kind  as 
itself.  The  FIELD  was  started,  price  sixpence,  on  New 
Year's  day,  1853,  and  speedily  rose  to  a  large  sale  under 
the  proprietary  auspices  of  Mr.  Horace  Cox,  who  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  several  journalistic  specu- 
lations. LAND  AND  WATER,  another  journal  devoted  to 
sporting  matters,  though  more  to  field  sports  and 
pastimes  than  ordinary  sporting  matters,  made  its 
d.'iint  in  1866,  and  has  acquired  for  itself  a  high  repu- 
tation. It  was  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  a 
company,  formed  on  the  limited  liability  principle, 
and  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Frank  Buckland.  Sporting 
matters  therefore,  in  all  their  diversified  phases,  are 
amply  represented  in  the  Weekly  Metropolitan  Press. 
The  Fine  Arts  are  ably  and  with  great  spirit  repre: 
sented  in  the  Weekly  Press  of  London.  There  is 
first  of  all,  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS,  established 
in  1842.  That  is  now  understood  to  be  the  most 
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productive,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  any  weekly  news- 
paper in  this  country.  I  believe  I  may  add — or  in 
the  world.  I  cannot  state  its  precise  profits  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  know  from  the  best  of  all 
authorities  on  the  subject,  that  some  years  ago  they 
were  as  high  as  12,000/.  per  annum.  And  this,  too, 
notwithstanding  a  liberality  of  expenditure  in  pro- 
curing the  highest  order  of  artistic  skill  and  superior 
literary  talent,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  were 
it  mentioned.  Yet  signal  as  is  now  the  commercial 
success  and  still  high  the  reputation  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  it  had  in  its  earlier  history  to  struggle 
with  great  difficulties.  It  was,  indeed,  a  question  for 
some  months  whether  it  would  not  be  discontinued. 
I  cannot  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  information  when 
I  state,  that  Mr.  Ingram,  the  originator  and  first 
proprietor,  afterwards  member  for  Boston,  his  native 
town,  offered  to  dispose  of  the  copyright  after  it  had 
reached  its  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  number,  for  1000/.; 
but  before  many  more  months  had  elapsed,  it  rose  in 
circulation  at  an  extraordinarily  rapid  rate,  and 
became,  before  the  lapse  of  five  years,  a  most  valuable 
property.  Its  average  circulation  some  years  ago 
was  70,000  copies  weekly,  while  on  several  special 
occasions  its  sale  has  reached  from  140,000  to  150,000 
copies.  Its  advertisements  too  are  very  productive. 
It  admits  none  under  half-a-crown  a  line.  Of  its 
pictorial  excellence,  I  need  not  say  a  single  word.  It 
is  known  to  all,  and  is  by  all  appreciated.  In  politics 
it  rather  leans  to  Liberalism,  but  is  never  very 
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decided  in  the  expression  of  its  political  views.  Its 
price  was  lately  fivepence,  but  is  now  sixpence. 

Until  a  few  months  ago  there  was  another  pictorial 
paper.  The  late  ILLUSTRATED  TIMES  was  commenced 
in  1855,  and  soon  came  into  Mr.  Vizetelly's  hands. 
For  several  years  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss  was 
sustained  by  it,  and  afterwards  it  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  originator  and  first  proprietor.  It  came, 
in  the  course  of  time,  into  the  possession  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Con- 
sidering that  it  was  published  at  threepence,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  either  in  the  quality  of 
the  engravings  or  of  the  paper,  the  Illustrated  Times 
could  compare  with  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Still  it 
was  conducted  with  much  spirit,  both  in  relation  to  its 
literary  and  fine-art  features,  and  had,  at  one  time,  a 
large  circulation. 

The  Illustrated  London  Netcs  has  recently  met  a 
formidable  rival  in  the  establishment  of  the  GRAPHIC. 
It  was  started  in  December,  1869,  so  that  it  is 
approaching  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  its  exis- 
tence. It  is  published  at  sixpence,  being  a  penny 
more  than  its  rival  lately  was,  but  certainly  the  beauty 
of  the  engravings — many  of  which  have  never  been 
surpassed — would  have  warranted  even  a  higher  price. 
The  proprietor,  who  was  for  some  years  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Illustrated  London  News,  commenced  his 
enterprise  with  the  determination  that  whatever  money 
could  do  to  procure  artistic  excellence,  should  be  done. 
He  has  kept  his  word,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a 
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series  of  pictorial  illustrations  have  appeared  in  the 
Graphic  which,  from  their  exquisite  finish,  have  been 
the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  Its  sale  is  great, 
and  on  several  special  occasions  has  been  fabulously 
large.  I  am  assured,  for  instance,  that  the  sale  of  the 
number  which  contained  the  account  of  the  Queen's 
visit  to  St.  Paul's,  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  health,  con- 
siderably exceeded  250,000  copies.  I  am  also  assured 
that  about  20,000  copies  of  the  Graphic  are  weekly  cir- 
culated in  America,  stereotyped  plates  being  regularly 
sent  to  New  York  in  order  that  the  journal  may  be 
reprinted  there. 

There  is  another  paper  published  at  a  penny  which 
claims  to  be  considered  a  Fine  Arts'  journal,  because 
its  chief  feature  is  the  attention  it  pays  to  what  it 
calls  illustrated  literature.  Its  title  is  the  PENNY 
ILLUSTRATED  PAPER.  Of  course  it  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  classed  with  the  Illustrated  London  News,  the 
Graphic,  or  the  Illustrated  Times;  but  regard  being 
had  to  its  price  of  a  penny,  it 'is  not  unworthy  of 
mention  in  a  notice  of  the  Illustrated  Journalism  of 
the  day.  It  has  reached  its  majority,  having  been 
born  in  1851. 

As  almost  every  other  class  and  interest  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Weekly  Metropolitan  Press,  it  certainly 
would  be  strange,  and  would  argue  a  great  want  of 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  "the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,"  were  the  Ladies  to  be  overlooked.  They  are 
not  so.  As  long  ago  as  1861,  Mr.  S.  0.  Beeton 
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set  on  foot  a  newspaper  which  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  gratification  of  ladies'  tastes,  in 
relation  alike  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  their 
needlework.  He  chose  for  his  lady's  paper  the 
happy  title  of  the  QUEEN.  It,  some  time  afterwards, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Horace  Cox.  It  is 
published  at  sixpence,  and  is  now  understood  to  be  a 
profitable  concern,  although  it  had  for  some  time 
difficulties  neither  few  nor  small  to  contend  with. 

Another  Lady's  Paper,  entitled  the  LADY'S  OWN 
PAPER,  appeared  as  a  rival  to  the  Queen  in  1866.  Its 
price  is  threepence,  half  the  amount  charged  for  the 
Queen.  It  is  a  journal  well  adapted  to  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  the  sex  to  whom  it  exclusively  addresses 
itself,  and  has,  I  understand,  already  met  with  a  fair 
share  of  success,  though  not  more  than  half  the  age 
of  its  competitor  for  female  favour. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE   WEEKLY  METROPOLITAN  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Watchman — The  Methodist  Recorder — The  Nonconformist — 
The  Guardian — The  Freeman — The  Weekly  Review — The  Inde- 
pendent— The  Rock — The  Inquirer — The  Tablet — The  Universe 
— The  Westminster  Gazette — Catholic  Opinion — Jewish  Chronicle. 

I  HAVE  deemed  it  better  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  the  weekly  religious  journalism  of  London,  than 
to  mix  up  the  latter  class  of  publications  with  our 
secular  press.  Pursuing  the  same  course  with  them 
as  with  the  other  papers — that  is,  taking  them  ac- 
cording to  seniority  in  point  of  age — I  begin  with 
the  organ  of  that  numerous  denomination  of  Evan- 
gelical Christians  of  which  John  Wesley  was  the 
founder,  and  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherished  with 
a  reverence  and  affection  which  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  case  of  any  other  founder  of  a  religious 
sect,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  WATCHMAN  is  the  oldest  of  our  weekly 
metropolitan  religious  newspapers.  It  was  started  in 
1835.  It  was  brought  out  as  the  recognised  organ 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body,  which  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since,  and  has  been  again  and  again 
publicly  recognised  as  such, — -just  as  the  monthly 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine  is.  Another  weekly 
paper  was  started  more  than  thirty  years  ago  under 
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the  title  of  the  Wesleyan  Times;  but  the  latter  journal, 
so  far  from  being  recognised  by  the  Wesleyans  as  a 
body,  was  from  time  to  time  emphatically  repudiated 
by  them.   And  not  only  so,  but  it  was  energetically  de- 
nounced as  a  paper  which  was  got  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  sowing  dissensions  in  the  Wesleyan  deno- 
mination.    And  this  was  the  fact,  for  it   unceasingly 
assailed  the  Conference  and  all  the  leading  Wesleyan 
ministers.  It  avowed  its  mission  to  be,  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  reform  in  what  it  called  the  despotism  and 
injustice  of  the  mode  in  which  Wesleyan  matters  were 
administered  by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  Wesleyan  Times,  by  its  persistent  attacks  on  the 
governing  body,  did  at  the  time,  and  for  many  years, 
great    injury    to    Wesleyanism,    chiefly    by    getting 
new  chapels  erected  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
country,  under  the  general  name  of  Free  Methodist 
places  of  worship ;  but  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  Wes- 
leyan Times  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  opposing  movement 
subsided.   For  some  time  Wesleyanism  has  had  no  an- 
tagonist in  newspaper  journalism.   The  Watchman  has 
had  the  field  to  itself.  It  is  true,  there  is  another  Wes- 
leyan paper,  published  at  a  penny,  called  the  Methodist 
Recorder,  but  this  is  in  effect  a  sort  of  offshoot  of  the 
Watchman,  and  is  for  the  most  part  printed  with  the 
same  type,   and  published  at  the  same  office  in  Fleet 
Street.     The    Watchman  was  started  by  a  few  Wes- 
leyans, each  more  or  less  opulent,  but  it  never  com- 
mercially succeeded.     On  the  contrary,  a  very  consi- 
derable sum  was  lost  in  the  undertaking  in  the  earlier 
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years  of  its  history.    In  1861  it  was  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Limited  Liability  Company ;  but  in 
that  capacity  it  has  never  succeeded.   On  the  contrary, 
though  the  expenses  of  conducting  it  have  from  time 
to  time  been  much  reduced  from  what  they  originally 
were,  it  is  still,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  a  greater 
failure  than  before.     It  never  has  wanted  talent,  but 
there  always  has  been  a  marked  heaviness  about  it ; 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  matter  has  not  been  made 
lighter  by  the  paper  and  print.     It  is  a  large  sheet  of 
eight  pages,  and  somehow  or  other,  always  looks  dull 
and  repelling.   Fora  time  the  circulation  of  the  Watch- 
man was  between  4000  and  4500  copies  ;    but  of  late, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  it  has  not  been  a  fourth 
of  the  latter  number.      It  was  soon  found  that  the 
starting  of  the  Methodist  Recorder  was  a  great  mistake 
so  far  as  related  to  the  Watchman ;  and  the  marvel  is 
that  intelligent  men  could  have  committed  it ;  for  how 
could  the  subscribers  to  the  latter  journal  be  expected 
to  pay  threepence  for  it,  when  they  could  get  the  same 
denominational  intelligence  for  a  penny?     The  circu- 
lation of  the  latter  averages  from  23,000  to  25,000 
copies.     Every   one   wonders    that   in  this  state    of 
things,  the  Watchman  should  be  carried  on.  The  reason 
assigned  by  the  governing  Wesleyan  body  is,  that  it 
is  the  recognised  medium  of  communication  between 
the  committee  at  home  and  the  missionaries  abroad  in 
all  parts  of  the   world.     I  ought  to  mention  that  while 
a  heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  the  publication  of  the 
Watchman,  the  Recorder  is  an  excellent  paying  property. 
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The  mere  title  of  the  NONCONFORMIST  would  imply 
that  that  journal  ought  to  be  classed  in  the  category  of 
religious  papers ;  but  beyond  the  title  it  has  not  much 
of  a  religious  character.  From  the  day  of  its  com- 
mencement, which  was  April  14,  1841,  it  adopted  as 
the  principal  feature  in  its  programme,  uncompro- 
mising opposition  to  all  religious  establishments ;  and 
certainly  no  journal  could  be  named  which  has,  during 
all  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  proved  more 
faithful  to  its  programme.  Mr.  Miall,  M.P.  for 
Bradford,  is  both  proprietor  and  editor,  and  his 
peculiar  style,  always  very  correct,  but  often  too  quiet 
for  a  newspaper,  may  be  seen  in  every  number,  when  he 
is  not  away  from  home.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  ability  in  the  leading-article  department  of  the 
Nonconformist ;  but  still  the  articles  do  not  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  If  it  can  be  said  to 
have  any  religious  tendencies  at  all,  they  are  on  the  side 
of  German  Kationalism.  It  sneers  at  Evangelicalism. 
The  leading  Unitarian  magazines  claim  Mr.  Miall 
not  only  as  a  Unitarian,  but  as  an  advanced  Unitarian. 
He  was  not  always  so.  He  commenced  his  career  at 
Leicester,  as  minister  of  an  Independent  chapel  in 
that  town,  and  was  for  many  years  regarded  by  Evan- 
gelical ministers,  as  fully  sharing  their  Evangelical 
views.  And  not  only  so,  but  so  late  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago  he  often  preached  in  London,  in  Evan- 
gelical places  of  worship.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Nonconformist  are  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind.  No  one 
ever  discovered  a  generous  sentiment,  or  any  in- 
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dication  of  kind-heartedness  in  its  columns.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  sympathy  with  human 
suffering  or  sorrow  in  its  leading  articles.  It  is  cold, 
dry,  and  devoid  of  all  the  more  genial  feelings  of  our 
common  nature.  For  many  years  it. brought  Mr.  Miall 
a  moderate  income,  having  once  a  circulation  of  between 
2500  and  3000,  with  as  many  advertisements  as 
weekly  averaged  in  their  proceeds  from  8/.  to  10/. 
The  price  was  then  sixpence,  and  as  the  paper  was  of 
small  size,  the  circulation  yielded  some  profit.  As 
years,  however,  rolled  away,  the  Nonconformist  lost  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent  its  hold  on  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  it  specially  addressed  itself,  and  is  not 
at  all  now,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  what  it  was  for  the 
first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  its  existence.  The 
price  of  the  Nonconformist  is  now  fivepence. 

The  GUARDIAN  is  another  of  our  metropolitan  reli- 
gious journals,  and  is  unquestionably  the  most  influ- 
ential and  ablest  of  them  all.  It  was  established  in 
the  beginning  of  1846.  Other  journals,  such  as  the 
Record,  representing  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England;  the  late  Patriot,  as  the  organ 
of  the  Congregational  body  ;  the  Watchman,  as  the  re- 
cognised representative  of  the  Wesleyans ;  and  the 
Tablet,  as  the  exponent  and  advocate  of  Eoman  Catho- 
licism, had  been  established  for  some  years  previously. 
The  Anglo- Catholic  party  in  the  Establishment 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  a  journal  which  should  re- 
present their  views  in  the  religious  world.  It  was  as 
an  embodiment  of  this  feeling  that  the  Guardian  was 
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established.  The  High  Church  party,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  speedily  rushed  to  the  standard  which  it 
had  erected  ;  and  before  inany  years  had  elapsed  it 
had  become  a  decided  commercial  success.  In  a  few 
years  more  it  also  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  not  only 
showed  that  it  possessed  first-rate  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  a  great  extent 
on  political  subjects  too,  but  its  leading  articles  were 
characterized  by  great  vigour.  Its  more  elaborate 
reviews,  also,  of  theological  books  displayed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated. 
With  these  recommendations  in  its  favour,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  a  paper  addressing  itself  to  so 
rich  and  powerful  a  body  as  tiie  adherents  of  the  High 
Church,  should  have,  as  it  were,  leaped  at  once  into 
success.  It  commenced  its  career  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  being  a  "  Church"  paper, — a  more  definitely 
"  Church"  paper  than  the  Record.  And  yet,  though 
making  this  avowal  in  the  outset,  and  addressing 
itself  chiefly  to  the  High  Church  party,  there  have 
frequently  appeared  in  its  columns,  from  the  beginning, 
leading  articles  which  have  not  seemed  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  programme.  Though  its  principal 
writers  have  usually  belonged  to  the  High  Church 
party,  it  has  often  numbered  among  its  contributors 
of  leading  articles  some  of  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Broad  Church  section  of  the  Establishment.  It  has 
been  no  uncommon  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
Guardian  to  find  the  highest  of  High  Churchism  in 
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its  pages  one  week,  and  the  most  ultra  Neology  in  its 
publication  of  the  week  following.  The  only  one 
point  on  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  consistent,  is 
its  dislike  to  and  dread  of  Evangelicalism,  and  its 
systematic  hostility  to  "Low  Church"  opinions  and 
practices,  in  whatever  form  they  develop  them- 
selves. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Guardian  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  alluded,  its 
conductors  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  great  tact  or 
"  discretion"  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted. By  acting  with  impartiality  between  such 
combatants  as  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  other,  and  opening  its 
columns  generally  to  controversial  matter  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  comes,  provided  the  quarter  be  respec- 
table, the  Guardian  habitually  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  ably-written  ecclesiastical  correspondence, 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  its  extensive  circu- 
lation and  the  reputation  it  possesses.  The  Guardian 
has  also  shown  much  judgment  in  selecting,  as  I  have 
already  by  implication  stated,  able  and  learned  men 
to  write  reviews  of  such  books  as  it  regards  of  greatest 
importance. 

As  far  as  my  information  may  be  relied  on,  the 
Guardian  has  undergone  very  little  change,  since  its 
commencement,  in  its  proprietors  or  conductors. 
That  fact  will  account  for  this  other  fact,  that  it  has 
scarcely  ever  varied  in  its  tone,  or  spirit,  or  drift. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  is  that  the 
Ritualist,  or  moderate  Eomanizer,  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  an  admirer  of  Dean  Stanley,  or  the  author  of 
"  Ecce  Homo"  on  the  other,  always  receives  fair  play 
in  its  columns.  And  in  thus  alluding  to  "  Ecce 
Homo"  in  connexion  with  the  Guardian,  I  may,  in 
passing,  mention  an  interesting  fact  not  generally 
known.  It  was  the  Guardian  which,  in  an  able  and 
very  elaborate  review  of  that  work,  first  gave  it  the 
start  to  its  amazing  ultimate  popularity.  It  had  been 
published  nearly  six  months  before  that  review  ap- 
peared, and  had  made  no  progress  worthy  the  name, 
either  in  reputation  or  sale,  during  that  period.  It 
was  all  the  time  what  is  called  "  a  neglected  book," 
but  the  high  praise  bestowed  on  it  in  the  Guardian, 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  ability  shown  by  the 
reviewer,  at  once  attracted  attention  to  it ;  and  the 
eventual  success  of  the  work  now  forms  a  great  histo- 
rical fact. 

As  a  rule,  the  Guardians  treatment,  even  of  the 
Evangelicals,  is  more  or  less  characterized  by  cour- 
tesy; but  there  have  been  several  exceptions.  One 
such  exception  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  I  am 
writing.  The  Guardian  s  abhorrence  of  Evangeli- 
calism was  expressed  on  one  occasion  in  language  so 
strong  that  every  one  must  have  condemned  it.  The 
occasion  was  the  elevation  of  the  late  Dr.  Waldegrave 
to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
made  the  appointment,  was  held  up  to  reprobation  as 
"  one  by  whose  professions  no  sound  Churchman  can 
any  longer  be  deceived."  Dr.  Waldegrave,  too,  came 
in  for  a  large  amount  of  abuse.  The  promotion  of 
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such  a  man  was  denounced  in  the  Guardian  as  tan- 
tamount to  treason  to  the  Church.  Yet  who  and 
what  was  Dr.  Waldegrave  ?  He  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth, — the  son  of  a  nobleman.  He  was  also  a  scholar 
of  high  rank, — an  Oxford  first-class  man.  But  all 
these  qualifications  went  for  nothing  in  the  Guardians 
eyes,  because  he  was  an  Evangelical. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  the  Guar- 
dian has  been,  from  the  first,  associated  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  name  of  a  gentleman  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, whose  views  on  ecclesiastical  and  other  ques- 
tions are  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I  may  add,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  allude  is  not  only  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  is  on  terms  of  the  closest  personal  intimacy  with 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  sent  out  by 
the  Gladstone  Government  to  America  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  "  Alabama  Claims."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, I  doubt  not,  by  many  of  my  readers,  that 
during  the  crisis  which  occurred  on  the  presentation 
by  the  American  Government  of  claims  for  indirect 
damages,  two  or  three  leading  articles  appeared  in  the 
Guardian  on  the  Alabama  question,  which  excited 
great  attention  because  of  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  question  which  they  displayed.  The  Times 
and  various  other  journals  quoted  or  referred  to 
these  articles  in  the  Guardian  as  if  they  were  in  effect 
an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  and  as  having  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
his  personal  friend,  the  Alabama  Commissioner,  to 
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whom  I  have  alluded,  though  I  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  mention  his  name.  A  journal  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government  said  it  was  authorized  to  state 
tiiat  the  articles  in  question,  which  appeared  in  the 
Guardian,  were  not  written  by  any  of  the  Commis- 
sioners sent  to  America.  That  was  true  as  respected 
the  letter  of  the  statement,  but  not  so  in  relation  to 
its  spirit.  They  were  penned  by  another,  but  they 
were  "  inspired,"  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  by  the 
Commissioner  to  whom  I  refer. 

The  Guardian  is  published  on  Wednesdays.  It  is 
a  large  sixteen-page  paper,  and  being  throughout 
printed  in  small  close  type,  contains  a  vast  quantity 
of  matter.  Almost  every  week  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  supplement,  also  containing  sixteen  closely-printed 
pages.  The  price  is  sixpence  ;  and  as  it  has  a  large 
circulation  for  a  paper  published  at  so  high  a  price, 
and  has  a  great  number  of  well-paid  advertisements, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  paying  weekly  papers  in  London. 
I  should  be  surprised  if  the  annual  profits  of  the 
Guardian  be  much  less,  if  less  at  all,  than  from  4000/. 
to  5000/. 

The  FREEMAN  is  another  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tional weekly  papers.  It  commenced  its  existence 
in  1855,  avowedly  as  an  organ  of  the  Baptist  body.  At 
the  same  time  it  stated  that  it  contemplated  the  in- 
sertion of  so  much  general  intelligence  as  should  render 
it  an  acceptable  family  journal.  It  never  attained  to 
even  a  moderately  good  circulation,  and  never  was  so 
fcrtunate  as  to  be  able  to  form  for  itself  a  profitable 
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advertising  connexion,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  it 
has  repeatedly  made  with  that  view.  Being  a  small 
paper,  and  the  printer's  bill  not  being  in  consequence 
large,  and  having  always  as  many  advertisements  as 
would  bring  into  the  exchequer  some  six  or  seven 
pounds  weekly,  the  Freeman  did,  a  few  years  since, 
almost  meet  its  expenditure  by  its  income.  This 
I  have  been  assured  by  one  who  was  officially 
connected  with  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  statement ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  brief  period  referred  to,  it  has  been  a  losing 
concern.  In  the  hope  of  improving  its  financial 
fortunes,  the  price  of  the  Freeman,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  was  reduced  from  fourpence  to  twopence. 
The  result  of  the  reduction  has  not,  I  fear,  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  No  doubt  it  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  circulation,  which  a  re- 
duction of  one-half  the  price  must  naturally  have 
done  ;  but  the  substitution  of  the  charge  of  twopence 
for  that  of  fourpence  did  not  add  a  sufficient  number 
to  the  previous  circulation  to  make  up  in  the  proceeds 
the  difference  caused  by  the  change.  The  Freeman 
has  experienced  numerous  changes,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, in  the  editorial  and  sub-editorial  department ; 
but  there  has  been  a  want,  from  the  first,  of  true  busi- 
ness arrangements.  Though,  however,  there  has  been 
much  to  lament  on  this  score,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  as 
knowing  personally  something  on  the  subject,  that 
the  denomination  which  the  Freeman  represents,  has 
been  grievously  wanting  in  their  duty  towards  that 
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journal.  They  have  withheld  that  support  from  it 
which  it  had  a  right  to  claim  and  expect  at  their 
hands.  The  Baptist  body  are  influential,  and  can 
boast  of  many  intellectual  members,  and  it  is  there- 
fore no  credit  to  the  denomination  that  its  only  news- 
paper representative  and  advocate  should  be  so  very 
inadequately  supported.  It  labours  in  their  cause 
with  great  zeal  and  no  small  ability. 

The  WEEKLY  REVIEW  is  one  of  the  hebdomadal 
metropolitan  newspapers  which  is  the  recognised 
organ  of  a  religious  body.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  1862.  It  is  a  purely  Presbyterian  journal,  so 
far  as  it  is  denominational ;  but  its  Presbyterianism  is 
confined  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  country,  with  the 
branches  of  these  churches  which  exist  in  England. 
With  the  Established  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  Weekly  Review  does  not 
in  any  way  identify  itself.  At  the  same  time  it 
indulges  in  no  special  hostility  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  Deports  anything  interesting  in  its  proceedings, 
just  as  it  gives  any  other  intelligence  of  general 
interest.  It  has  never  met  with  the  success  which  it 
deserved,  and  which  those  gentlemen,  clerical  and  lay, 
with  whom  it  originated,  might  have  expected.  But 
indeed,  for  the  aid  given  it  by  Mr.  Matheson,  of 
Hatnpstead — which  I  am  told  has  been  400/.  a  year — 
it  could  not  have  survived  more  than  a  few  years  after 
its  commencement.  With  a  circulation  not  exceeding 
1250  copies,  and  very  few  advertisements,  and  these 
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ill  paid,  the  loss  on  every  successive  publication,  as 
every  one  connected  with   newspapers  must    know, 
must  have  been  considerable.     Latterly  a  change  in 
the  editorship  has  taken  place,  and  the  result  has  been 
an  improvement  both  in  its  character  and  circulation. 
It  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  a  union  of  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.     In  the 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  there  is   a   strong  party, 
headed  by  Dr.  James  Begg  and  Dr.  Horatio  Bonar, 
against  this  amalgamation ;   and  they,  of  course,  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  advocacy  of  the  proposed  union  of 
the  two  churches ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  notwith- 
standing this,  they  regularly  read  its  pages  At  first  and 
for  several  years,  the  Weekly  Review  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller 
in   the   editorship  of   the    Edinburgh    Witness.      Mr. 
Bayne  is  a   man   who   occupies    a    high    and   well- 
deserved  place  in  the  literary  world.     He  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  former  journal  in  consequence 
of  having,  for  some  time  before  his  resignation  was 
sent   in,  betrayed,  in  the   opinion  of  the    committee 
of    management,     a   marked    leaning    towards    Ea- 
tionalism.     But  for  some  time   after   he   ceased   his 
editorial  connexion  with   the    Weekly  Review  lie  con- 
tinued to  write  leading  articles  for  it.     For  several 
years,  however,  he  has  written  no  articles  of  any  kind 
for  that  journal,  nor  has  he  had  any  connexion,  not 
even  indirectly,  with  it.     Its  price  from  the  first  has 
been  fourpence.     The  number  of  its  pages  is  twenty- 
four,  of  a  size  somewhat  similar  to  the  Spectator. 
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The  ENGLISH  INDEPENDENT  is  the  organ  of  the  Con- 
gregational body.  It  was  established  in  18G7.  In  a 
sense  it  may  be  considered  the  successor  of  the  British 
Banner, — not  when  under  the  editorship  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  but  after  he  had  ceased  his  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  had  set  on  foot  the  British  Standard, 
which  latter  journal  advocated  substantially  the  same 
principles  as  the  former.  The  difference  between  the 
two  rival  papers — for  such  they  practically  were — con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  British  Standard  being  Dr. 
Campbell's  own  property,  he  was  unfettered  as  re- 
garded the  independence  and  boldness  with  which  he 
expressed  his  views  on  any  question  ;  whereas,  the 
British  Banner,  belonging,  as  it  did,  to  a  number  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  Congregational  body,  the 
editor  of  the  latter  journal  had  often  to  consult  the 
conflicting  views  of  the  proprietors ;  and  consequently 
could  not  give  the  same  explicit  and  fearless  ex- 
pression to  his  own  convictions  of  truth  and  duty 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  doubtless 
have  done.  The  proprietors  of  the  British  Ba/ntrr 
having  lost  a  large  sum  by  that  journal — just  as  a 
very  large  sum  had  been  lost  by  its  predecessor,  the 
Patriot,  several  of  the  same  parties  being  the  suf- 
ferers— they  determined  to  discontinue  the  publication. 
But  rather  than  that  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion should  be  without  an  organ  in  the  newspaper 
press,  Messrs.  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Christian  World — a  penny  journal  which  has  attained 
to  the  enormous  circulation  weekly  of  1 10,000  copies  — 
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resolved  on  starting,  entirely  at  their  own  risk,  a  new 
paper  under  the  title  of  the  English  Independent.  It  was 
their  intention  to  call  this  new  journal  simply  the 
Independent,  as  being  an  appropriate  title  for  a  paper 
which  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Independent  body ; 
but  some  other  parties  having,  it  is  said,  got  a 
whisper  of  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.  to 
adopt  the  title  of  the  Independent,  brought  out  in  an- 
ticipation of  them  a  journal  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  principles,  under  that  title.  The  latter  paper  it 
was  generally  believed  from  the  first  would  be  found 
to  be  a  failure,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
event  proved  the  anticipation  to  have  been  well 
founded. 

Mr.  Tuberville,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
editor  of  the  British  Banner,  was  appointed  the  first 
editor  of  the  English  Independent,  and  continued  so 
till  his  death  in  the  latter  end  of  December  last. 
I  had  only  met  Mr.  Tuberville  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  but  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  paying  the  slight  tribute  to  his  memory 
of  saying,  that  I  found  him  all  that  he  had  ever 
been  represented  to  me  to  be  by  those  who  knew 
him  intimately, — modest,  agreeable,  intelligent,  and 
talented,  and  very  gentlemanly  in  his  demeanour. 
Mr.  Tuberville's  position  as  editor  of  the  English 
Independent  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the 
Congregationalists  there  have  been  of  late,  as  in  all 
other  professedly  evangelical  denominations,  much 
diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to  very  important 
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theological  points  ;  and  Mr.  Tuberville,  therefore, 
must  have  often  been  greatly  perplexed  as  to  how  he 
ought  to  decide,  when  communications  were  sent  to 
him  by  leading  men  in  the  denomination  for  publica- 
tion in  the  journal  which  he  conducted.  As  I  feel 
assured,  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  that 
the  majority  of  Congregational  ministers  must  have 
a  place  assigned  them  in  the  category  of  advanced 
theologians, — in  other  words,  are  in  their  own  body 
what  the  Broad  Church  clergy  are  in  the  Church  of 
England — so,  after  attentively  reading  the  English 
Independent  for  years,  I  am  constrained  to  regard  its 
programme  as  more  or  less  Eationalistic.  I  regret 
this  much,  and  all  the  more  because  it  has  from  the 
first  been  conducted  with  great  ability.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  its  leading  contributors, 
and  therefore  can  testify  that  they  are  mostly  men  of 
mark  in  the  intellectual  world. 

But  though  the  English  Independent  belongs  in  the 
main  to  an  advanced  school  of  theology,  it  is  due  to 
that  journal  to  say,  that  it  often  inserts  communica- 
tions of  a  thoroughly  evangelical  kind.  It  stands 
high  in  a  moral  and  mental  sense,  as  it  deserves  to 
do,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Congregational  body; 
and  yet  they  do  not,  as. a  denomination,  give  it  that 
support  which  might  be  expected.  I  am  not,  I  feel 
assured,  saying  what  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.  would 
have  any  objection  to  be  made  known,  that  they  are 
not  by  any  means  pecuniary  gainers  by  their  pro- 
prietorship of  the  English  Independent.  It  is  published 
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on  Thursday.  The  price  is  fourpence.  T  have  not 
heard  who  is  to  be  its  new  editor.  As  I  am  writing 
this  within  a  fortnight  of  Mr.  Tuberville's  death,  it 
is  probable  that  no  successor  to  him  has  yet  been 
appointed. 

The  EOCK,  like  the  City  Press,  is  the  sole  property 
of  Mr.  ColHngridge,  of  Aldersgate-street.  It  was 
started  in  January,  1868,  as  a  cheap  Church  of  Eng- 
land paper,  the  price  being  only  a  penny.  It  origi- 
nally appeared  as  a  sheet  of  four  pages,  each  page 
being  nearly  the  size  of  a  page  of  the  Times.  The 
principles  on  which  it  commenced  were,  as  announced 
in  the  prospectus,  thoroughly  Evangelical.  "With 
its  Evangelicalism  there  was  to  be  blended  a  decided 
Protestantism.  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
acquaintance  with  newspaper  journalism  did  I  know 
of  a  paper  which  started  with  brighter  commercial 
prospects.  Mr.  Collingridge  had  given  the  forth- 
coming weekly  advocate  of  Evangelicalism  and  Pro- 
testantism a  very  extensive  publicity,  and  had 
appointed  agents  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Everything,  in  a  word,  that  business  tact,  liberal 
expenditure,  and  energy  could  do  for  it  was  done  by 
its  proprietor  and  publisher.  The  result  was  that 
when  it  made  its  appearance,  and  for  a  few  months 
afterwards,  the  circulation  varied  from  25,000  to 
30,000  copies  per  week.  But  it  soon  began  to  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Collingridge  had  been  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  he  made — acting  on  the  advice  of  others— 
of  an  editor.;  and  in  due  time  the  fact  that  the  latter 
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was  the  reverse  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
was  made  practically  manifest.  But  before  this, 
Mr.  Collingridge  thought  the  Rock  might  be  made 
more  fully  to  answer  the  purpose,  both  religiously  and 
commercially,  for  which  it  was  set  on  foot,  if  he  were 
to  make  it  a  twice-a-week  journal.  Accordingly  he 
published  a  Tuesday's  impression  of  the  paper, — 
Friday  being  the  day  on  which  it  was  originally 
published.  The  Tuesday's  impression  was  never,  I 
believe,  much  more  than  half  the  extent  of  that  of 
Friday.  By-and-by  the  circulation  of  both  issues 
fell  off  so  much,  that  Mr.  Colling^idge  felt  it  due 
alike  to  himself  and  his  readers  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  his  editor.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  this 
step,  he  discontinued  the  Tuesday's  publication  of  the 
Rock,  and  altered  the  form  of  the  Friday's  issue. 
Instead  of  the  four  large  pages  form  in  which  until 
this  time  it  had  appeared,  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
sixteen  pages  form,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  The  new  editor,  though  still  sustaining 
the  anti-Popish  character  of  the  Rock  did  not,  like  his 
predecessor  in  the  editorial  chair,  perpetually  harp  on 
the  one  Protestant  string.  He  introduced  more  variety 
into  its  pages,  and  consequently  made  it  a  more 
readable  paper  than  it  had  previously  been.  And  the 
character  which  he  thus  gave  the  Rock  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  editorial  functions,  he  has  hitherto  con- 
sistently upheld. 

Not  only  has  each  of  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations of  any  note  its  weekly  organs,  but  the  several 
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phases  of  belief  in  the  Church  of  England  have  their 
representative  in  hebdomadal  journalism.  I  have  not 
the  necessary  space  at  my  command  to  refer  to  them 
in  detail, — I  can  do  little  more  than  name  them.  The 
ENGLISH  CHURCHMAN  is  just  entering  on  its  thirtieth 
year,  having  been  started  in  January,  1843.  That  is 
a  good  age  for  any  weekly  paper,  especially  for  a 
religious  journal  which  is  exclusively  devoted,  as  the 
English  Churchman  is,  to  the  advocacy  of  the  views  of 
a  section  of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  It  was  the 
first  professedly  religious  journal  to  identify  itself  with 
Puseyism  or  Tractarianism, — for  the  modern  name  of 
Ritualism  was  unknown  when,  thirty  years  ago,  it 
commenced  its  journalistic  career.  In  point  of  circu- 
lation it  never  was  successful ;  but  by  some  means  or 
other,  which  persons  connected  with  the  Newspaper 
Press  never  could  understand,  it  could  always  boast 
of  a  large  share  of  advertisements  of  the  well-paid  class. 
At  first  the  price  of  \heEnglish  Churchman  was  sixpence, 
but  for  some  years  past  it  has  only  been  three- 
pence. 

The  CHURCH KEVIEW, published  at  twopence,  was  com- 
menced in  1867,  but  not  being  commercially  success- 
ful at  its  original  price  of  sixpence,  it  reduced,  some 
time  ago,  the  price  to  twopence.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  reduction  of  its  price  by  two-thirds,  was  the 
desire  which  those  whose  property  it  was  felt  to  bring 
the  Anglican  Church,  or  semi-Eoman  Catholic  prin- 
ciples, to  the  advocacy  of  which  it  devotes  its  columns, 
within  the  means  of  the  masses.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
its  circulation  is  not  large.  Those  who  are  favourable  to 
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its  semi-Popish  views  prefer  paying  only  a  penny  to 
such  weekly  journals,  though  not  professedly  belong- 
ing to  the  newspaper  category,  as  the  CHURCH  TIMES, 
conducted  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Littledale,  in  which  they 
will  find  the  same  food  served  up  to  them  with  even 
a  greater  amount  of  high-seasoned  ingredients.  The 
neutral  party  in  the  Anglican  Church  are  represented 
by  a  journal  published  under  the  name  of  CHURCH 
OPINION.  The  idea  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
Public  Opinion,  which  is  essentially  a  political  paper. 
Church  Opinion  mainly  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
Record,  the  Guardian,  the  Eock,  and  the  various  other 
organs  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  published  at  twopence,  and  has  already 
had  a  six  years'  existence. 

Unitarians  can  also  boast  of  having,  under  the  title 
of  the  INQUIRER,  an  organ  in  our  weekly  journalism. 
At  the  very  time  I  am  writing,  July  9,  it  has  reached 
its  thirtieth  anniversary,  having  been  introduced  to 
the  newspaper  world  on  that  day  in  1842.  It  has 
from  the  first  been  an  unfortunate  speculation  in  a 
commercial  sense ;  and  from  time  to  time,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  serious  intentions  were  formed  of  discon- 
tinuing the  paper,  but  somehow  or  other  the  neces- 
sary funds  were  found  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  extinc- 
tion. The  Inquirer  answers  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing Eationalism  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
neither  those  of  its  own  denomination,  nor  persons 
holding  its  opinions  in  the  Establishment,  or  among 
our  Nonconformist  bodies,  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
it  in  its  feeble  state. 
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Eoman  Catholicism,  it  may  seem  strange  to  say, 
has  a  greater  number  of  organs  in  the  weekly  press  of 
the  metropolis  than  either  the  Church  of  England  or 
any  other  religious  denomination.  It  has  five.  Its 
oldest  existing  representative  is  the  TABLET,  which 
was  established  in  1840.  It  was  for  many  years 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas, 
and  continued  so  until  near  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Lucas  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  John  Bright, 
and  like  the  latter  was  a  Quaker,  until  he  embraced 
Popery.  A  good  story  is  told  of  a  brief  conversation 
which  took  place  between  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Bright 
soon  after  the  former  had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"Well,  Fred,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  sneeringly,  "how  do 
you  get  on  with  the  new  superstition  ?"  "  Oh,  very 
well.  How,  John,  are  you  getting  on  with  the  old 
hypocrisy  ?"  This  ready  and  sarcastic  retort  of  Mr. 
Lucas  is  said  to  have  galled  Mr.  Bright  exceedingly. 
The  Tablet,  when  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bright's  brother- 
in-law,  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  with  a 
zeal  in  favour  of  Ultramontanism  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.  We  are  often  told  that  extremes 
meet.  Here  we  had  as  remarkable  an  instance  illus- 
trative of  this,  as  was  ever  met  with.  Quakerism  and 
Ultramontane  Popery  are,  as  religious  beliefs,  "  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder."  Yet  Mr.  Lucas  bounded  at 
one  leap  from  the  former  to  the  latter  faith.  From 
information  which  I  have  received,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  during  the  thirty-two  years'  career  of  the  Tablet 
a  sum  not  much  short  of  15,000/.  has  been  sunk  in 
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the  attempt  to  establish  it.  It  has  often  appealed  to 
the  "  Faithful'1  for  pecuniary  help,  and  has  often  re- 
ceived it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  still  it  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  answer  commercially.  The  Tablet 
still  keeps  up  its  original  price  of  fivepence. 

The  WEEKLY  EEGISTER  follows  the  Tablet  in  point 
of  seniority,  among  the  E-oman  Catholic  weekly  pa- 
pers. It  was  established  as  the  Catholic  Standard,  in 
1849.  After  some  years  it  changed  its  title  to  the 
present.  It  is  Liberal  in  its  politics  and  less  Ultra- 
montane in  its  religious  views  than  its  Catholic  weekly 
metropolitan  contemporaries.  It  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  It  is  published 
on  Saturday  at  the  price  of  fivepence. 

The  UNIVERSE  is  another  weekly  organ  of  Popery. 
It  was  set  on  foot  in  1860,  and  originally  published  at 
the  price  of  threepence.  It  addressed  itself  chiefly  to 
the  Irish  Koman  Catholics ;  but,  like  the  Tablet,  to 
which  it  was  in  several  respects  a  rival,  it  failed  to 
succeed  commercially.  After  a  great  expenditure  of 
money,  it  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  reducing  the 
price  to  a  penny.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  very  great  increase  in  the  circulation ;  but 
how  far  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  Universe  has 
been  improved,  if  improved  at  all,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Its  views  on  all  ecclesiastical  questions  are  equally 
Ultramontane  with  those  of  the  Tablet.  I  am  not 
sure,  indeed,  whether  they  be  not  more  so. 

The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  is  a  fourth  metropolitan 
weekly  organ  of  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  is  in  its 
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seventh  year,  having  been  established  in  1866.  Its 
Eoman  Catholicism  is  of  a  milder  type  than  that  of 
the  Tablet  or  the  Universe.  It  is  understood  to  be  the 
organ  of  Archbishop  Manning.  At  the  commence- 
ment and  for  some  time  it  was  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  son  of  the  celebrated  William 
Wilberforce,  and  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
better  known  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
price  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  threepence.  In  a 
pecuniary  sense  it  has  been  the  reverse  of  a  successful 
speculation.  It  is  not  sufficiently  uncompromising  in 
its  principles  to  please  the  mass  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Eomish  Church.  It  has  for  some  time  exhibited 
the  strange  incongruity  of  being  published  by  Mr. 
Whitfield,  of  the  Strand,  not  only  himself  an  avowed 
Unitarian,  but  the  recognised  publisher  of  the  Unita- 
rian body.  A  more  unnatural  alliance  than  that  which 
in  this  case  exists  between  Unitarians  and  Komanists, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive.  I  am  sure  I  but 
express  the  general  opinion  when  I  say  that  it  is  not 
creditable  to  either  of  the  parties. 

Another  weekly  metropolitan  advocate  of  Eoman 
Catholicism,  is  CATHOLIC  OPINION,  which  was  begun 
in  1867,  so  that  it  is  the  junior  by  one  year  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette.  Its  price  is  a  penny.  It  does 
not  profess  to  deal  in  original  discussions,  but  contents 
itself  with  giving  extracts  from  the  leading  articles  of 
all  the  other  recognised  organs  of  Eomanism,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  It  calls  itself  "  Independent 
Catholic,"  but  its  second  title  "  Echo  of  the  Catholic 
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World,"  gives,  perhaps,  as  good  an  idea  as  could  be 
furnished  of  what  its  character  is. 

As  we  have  thus  seen  that  all  the  other  religious 
sects  of  any  position  in  the  theological  world  have  one 
or  more  representatives  in  the  weekly  newspaper  press 
of  London,  it  woul  d  have  been  surprising  if  the  Jewish 
persuasion  were  without  an  organ.  But  they  are  not. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Jews  have  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  JEWISH  CHRONICLE, — a  journal  which 
I  have  always  read  with  great  interest,  for  I  never 
failed  to  find  in  its  columns  much  instructive  matter, 
not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else.  Its  price  is  two- 
pence and  its  day  of  publication  Friday,  which  with 
the  Israelites  answers  to  our  Saturday.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  since  1841,  when  the  Jewish  Chronicle 
was  started,  to  establish  other  Jewish  journals,  but 
none  of  them  have  succeeded. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  LONDON  LOCAL  PRESS. 

The  Clerlcenwell  News — The  Islington  Gazette— The  Islington  Times 
— Camden  and  Kentish  Town  Gazette — North  London  Adver- 
tiser— North  London  News — The  North  Londoner — Eastern 
Post — East  London  Observer — Hackney  Express — Hackney  and 
Kingsland  Gazette  Tower  Hamlets  Express— Tower  Hamlets 
Independent — South  London  Press — South  London  Journal — 
South  London  Advertiser — Clapham  Observer — Wandsworth  and 
Battersea  Times — Kensington,  Marylebone,  and  other  Local 
Papers. 

THE  existence  of  this  class  of  newspapers  is  a  com- 
parative novelty  in  the  journalistic  world.  The 
CLERKENWELL  NEWS,  now  called  the  LONDON  DAILY 
CHRONICLE  AND  CLERKENWELL  NEWS,  and  started  in 
May,  1855,  was  the  first  of  this  class  of  newspapers, 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  most  of  the  leading 
towns  in  the  provinces.  Mr.  J.  T.  Pickburn,  who  com- 
menced the  ClerJcenwell  Neivs,  may  therefore  be  said 
to  be  the  pioneer  and  patriarch  of  the  local  press  of 
London, — if,  indeed,  the  term  patriarch  may  with  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  a  person  who  is  not  yet  much 
beyond  the  meridian  of  life. 

The  Local  Papers  constitute  a  new  contribution  to 
the  power  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  At  first,  being  almost 
exclusively  addressed  to  local  interests  and  treating 
of  local  subjects,  they  exercised  very  little  political 
influence,  or  influence  indeed  of  any  kind  on  general 
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questions ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  more  or  less 
frequently  discussed  the  great  political  questions  of 
the  day.  Though  still,  therefore,  especially  dealing 
with  local  subjects,  and  devoting  the  greater  portion 
of  their  space  to  matters  connected  with  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  published,  and  which  they  spe- 
cially represent,  their  influence  is  felt,  in  relation  to 
questions  of  national  interest  and  importance,  to  an 
extent  which  was  never  contemplated  or  expected  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  creditably 
got  up  in  point  of  paper  and  print,  and  their  con- 
ductors are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  men  of  education 
and  literary  ability.  Several  of  the  editors  of  the 
London  local  press  have,  to  my  individual  knowledge, 
carried  off  high  honours  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
other  of  our  Universities,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  number  are  authors  of  reputation. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  metropolitan  local 
press,  I  will  not  be  able,  because  of  their  number,  to 
go  into  the  details  of  their  individual  history  or  cha- 
racter. The  claims  which  various  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Press  have  on  my  attention  impose  on  me  the 
necessity  of  doing  no  more  than  mention  the  names 
of  the  majority  of  the  London  local  papers.  My  more 
lengthened  observations  must  be  confined  to  four  of 
the  leading  local  journals, — those  occupying  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  four  districts  into  which 
the  metropolitan  world  is  divided. 

I  begin  with  the  northern  district  because  it  was  in 
that  district  in  which  not  only  the  first  of  the  London 
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local  papers  made  its  appearance,  but  because  it  is  in 
that  district  that  the  greatest  commercial  success  has 
been  achieved  by  them.     The  journal  by  which  this 
triumph  has  been  won  is  the  one  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.    The  Clerkenwett  News  was  founded  on  a  local 
paper  which  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Pickburn,  a 
printer  in  a  small  way  at  the  time,  in  the  first  week 
of  January,  1855,  under  the  title  of  the  Business  and 
Agency  Gazette,  but    which   had   been   discontinued. 
It   was    mainly  intended    as    a  medium  for    adver- 
tising.    It  was  a  weekly  publication,   and,  though 
given  away  gratuitously,  it  was  so  great  a  failure  that 
Mr.  Pickburn  found  it  expedient  to  give  it  up  on 
the  issue  of  its  thirteenth  number.     But  nothing  dis- 
heartened by  the  want  of  success  in  his  first  newspaper 
enterprise,  Mr.  Pickburn  established  the   ClerJcenwell 
News  on  the  1st  of  the  following  May.     The  adver- 
tising connexion  which  he  had  formed  during  the 
three  months  of  his  previous  paper  led  him  to  believe 
that  a  journal  published  under  a  somewhat  different 
class  of  circumstances  might  be  a  success ;  and  in  this 
way,  as  Mr.  Pickburn  himself  states,  the  Business  and 
Agency  Gazette  "  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  more  matured  effort 
subsequently."   At  first  the  Clerkenwett  News  was  only 
issued  once  a  month.     But  so  favourable  did  the  pro- 
prietor deem  the  reception  which  the  second  monthly 
number  met  with  that  he  at  once  determined  to  issue 
it  weekly.     The  price  was  a  halfpenny.     Its  size  was 
then  four  pages  of  a  crown  folio ;  and  the  quantity  of 
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matter  it  contained,  regard  being  had  to  the  relative 
si/e  of  the  type,  was  hardly  a  seventh  part  of  that 
which  is  now  to  be  found  in  every  copy  of  the  journal 
issued  from  Mr.  Pickburn's  press.  So  rapidly  did  the 
paper  continue  to  increase,  both  in  advertisements 
and  circulation,  that  in  six  months  afterwards  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  The  new  size  was  four 
pages  demy  folio.  In  eight  months  it  was  found  in- 
dispensable to  make  another  enlargement  to  a  four- 
page  double  crown  folio.  Successive  enlargements 
were  made  from  time  to  time  until  the  Clerkenwell 
News  has  reached  its  present  dimensions,  which  con- 
siderably exceed  those  of  the  Times.  But  even 
more  interesting  than  the  successive  enlargements 
of  the  Clerkenwell  News  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  times  of  its  publication.  It 
has  been  seen  that  on  its  starting,  seventeen  years 
ago,  it  was  only  published  once  a  month.  It  was 
then  made  a  weekly  paper,  which  it  continued  to  be 
till  April,  1860,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  twice-a-week  issue.  Increased  success 
attended  every  movement  which  the  proprietor  made, 
whether  in  the  enlargement  of  the  paper  or  in  the 
intervals  of  publication;  and  the  result  of  resorting 
to  a  twice-a-week  issue  in  I860,  was  to  render  it 
requisite  to  convert  it,  in  two  years  afterwards,  to  a 
tri- weekly  journal.  The  Clerkenwell  News  accordingly 
first  made  its  appearance  on  the  5th  of  May,  1862, 
as  a  paper  to  be  from  that  date  issued  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  In  two  years  more  it 
VOL.  in.  11 
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added  what  it  called  a  Saturday  edition  to  its  previous 
tri- weekly  issues,  thus  making  it  practically  a  four- 
times-a-week  publication.  In  May,  1865,  another 
addition  was  made  to  the  days  of  publication ;  so  that 
within  ten  years  from  the  time  it  only  appeared  once 
a  month,  it  was  regularly  published  five  days  of  the 
week  out  of  the  six.  No  one  could  help  seeing  that 
matters  could  not  long  remain  here.  Having  got 
thus  far,  it  became  a  kind  of  logical  necessity  that  it 
should,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  become  a 
daily  paper.  That  consummation  took  place  in  less 
than  a  year  from  its  first  five-day  publication.  The 
13th  of  April,  1866,  saw  the  Clerkenwett  News  appear 
as  a  daily  morning  journal.  All  this  time  the  paper 
consisted  of  four  pages  only,  and  the  price  continued 
to  be,  as  at  first,  a  halfpenny.  It  was  soon,  however, 
found  that  the  four-page  size  did  not  contain  suf- 
ficient space  for  all  the  advertisements  that  were  sent 
in,  and  the  expedient,  in  consequence,  of  publishing 
occasional  supplements  was  resorted  to ;  but  advertisers 
having  objected  to  their  advertisements  appearing  in 
supplements,  that  expedient  was  abandoned.  The  next 
one  was  to  double  the  size  of  the  paper  three  times  a 
week,  making  it  consist  of  eight  instead  of  four  pages. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  three  eight-paged  sheets 
a  week  could  not  be  given  at  the  small  price  of  a 
halfpenny.  The  proprietor  next,  as  a  concluding  step, 
raised  the  price  to  a  penny,  and  permanently  doubled 
the  size.  This  was  in  July,  1870,  since  which  time 
ihe  Clerkenwett  News,  with  an  addition  to  the  title 
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to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer, 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  full-sized  paper  among  the 
nu'i nbers  of  the  family  of  morning  metropolitan 
journals.  The  Clerk cnwett  News  is  now,  with  its  vast 
array  of  advertisements,  an  interesting  sheet  at  which 
to  look.  For  some  years,  in  its  earlier  history,  the 
Clerkenwttt  New*  confined  itself  exclusively  to  the  in- 
sertion of  advertisements  and  the  publication  of  local 
intelligence ;  but  as  it  grew  in  importance  and  in- 
creased in  prosperity,  it  introduced  more  general  fea- 
tures. For  several  years  past  it  has  discussed  questions 
of  national  importance  and  given  summaries  of  in- 
telligence of  universal  interest.  Its  political  views 
are  moderately  Liberal. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
Clerkcnwell  News  connected  with  a  change  of  title,  or 
rather,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  an  addition  made  to 
it.  The  proprietor  finding  that  his  journal  had, 
before  it  was  twelve  years  of  age,  assumed  a  posi- 
tion, and  embraced  features  which  he  never  could 
have  anticipated  when  he  set  it  on  foot,  and 
that  it  really  had  become  a  paper,  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term, — determined  on  giving  it  a 
more  comprehensive  title  than  he  did  at  first.  As  it 
certainly  was  the  Times  of  the  metropolitan  local  press, 
he  thought  that  he  would  be  acting  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  if  he  conjoined  with  the  Clerkenwell  News, 
the  supplementary  title  of  the  London  Times, — so  that 
the  title  should  henceforth  be  the  Clerkenwell  News 
and  London  Times.  This  was  in  February,  1866. 

11-2 
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Mr.  Pickburn's  belief  was  that  the  prefix  of  LONDON 
to  the  Times,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
one  confounding  in  any  way  his  paper  with  the  great 
leviathan  journal  of  Printing  House  Square.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Times  thought  differently;  and 
accordingly,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
they  moved,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  consequence 
of  more  prominence  being  given  in  the  interim  to  the 
second  part  of  the  title,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  proprietor  of  the  ClerJcenwell  News  and  London 
Times,  from  using  the  words  London  Times, — on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  infringement  of  their  copyright. 
The  injunction  was  granted  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  ClerJcenwell  News,  and  in  consequence  the  name 
of  the  paper  was  altered  to  that  of  the  ClerJcenwell 
News  and  London  Daily  Chronicle.  Subsequently  the 
latter  title  was  transposed,  so  as  to  read  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  and  ClerJcenwell  News.  It  has  since 
remained  the  same,  and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  though 
this  is  its  title  now,  people  ignore  the  new  part,  and 
invariably  call  it  simply  by  that  under  which  it 
originally  appeared, — the  ClerJcenwell  News. 

The  progress  which  this  journal  has  made  in  its 
circulation  since  it  first  appeared  as  a  weekly  paper 
is  surprising.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assert  it  posi- 
tively as  an  ascertained  fact,  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  the  first  number  was 
considerably  under  1000;  whereas  I  have  authority 
for  the  statement,  that  four  years  ago  the  circulation 
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was  not  much  under  30,000  copies  daily.  I  feel  I 
speak  within  the  limits  of  probability  when  I  express 
my  opinion  that  the  number  printed  is  not  now  much 
under,  if  under  at  all,  40,000  copies  daily. 

Yet,  wonderful  as  this  is  in  the  case  of  a  professedly 
local  paper,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  adver- 
tisements has  been  more  marvellous  still.  In  one 
week  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  from  Monday  till 
Saturday,  the  number  of  advertisements  amounted  to 
15,000,  while  on  one  day,  at  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  the  number  was  no  less  than  3451.  The  average 
number  of  new  advertisements  received  every  day  is 
given  at  1000.  The  price  of  each  advertisement  has 
been  doubled  to  what  it  originally  was.  Some  of  them 
have,  indeed,  been  more  than  doubled.  To  give  the 
necessary  facilities  for  receiving  its  advertisements  and 
publishing  the  paper,  three  offices  are  kept  constantly 
open, — one  at  Myddleton  House,  Clerkenwell,  where 
the  paper  is  printed ;  another  in  Shoreditch ;  and  the 
third  in  Fleet  Street. 

Every  one  knows  the  rapid  rate  at  which  some  of 
the  American  papers  have  risen  from  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings conceivable,  and  become  most  valuable  com- 
mercial properties ;  but  it  may  be  doubted,  all  things 
being  taken  into  consideration,  whether  any  instance' 
can  be  adduced  in  which  the  progress  of  an  American 
newspaper  has  been  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
the  Clerkenwell  News. 

There  are  seven  other  local  papers  which  belong  to 
the  Northern  London  District.  The  name  of  the  first 
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is  the  ISLINGTON  GAZETTE,  established  in  1856.  Its 
politics  are  Liberal.  It  is  published  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny.  The  name 
of  the  second  is  the  ISLINGTON  TIMES,  established  in 
1871.  It  is  a  weekly  journal.  Its  day  of  publication 
is  Wednesday,  and  the  price,  like  that  of  its  elder  con- 
temporary, is  a  halfpenny.  The  third  northerly  local 
paper  is  the  CAMDEN  AND  KENTISH  TOWN  GAZETTE, 
which,  like  the  two  just  named,  is  published  at  a  half- 
penny. It  is  issued  on  Saturday.  Its  principles  are 
Liberal.  Its  age  is  six  years.  A  fourth  is  called  the 
NORTH  LONDON  ADVERTISER,  published  on  Tuesday,  also 
at  a  halfpenny.  The  title  of  a  fifth  is  the  NORTH  LONDON 
NEWS,  likewise  published  at  a  halfpenny.  It  appears  on 
a  Saturday.  The  politics  of  these  last  two  are  Liberal. 
The  NORTH  LONDONER  is  the  name  by  which  the  sixth 
is  called.  Its  political  principles  are  Independent.  It 
appears  on  Saturday,  and  is  one  of  the  penny  journals. 
The  last  of  the  North  London  local  journals  is  entitled 
the  NORTH  MIDDLESEX  CHRONICLE.  It  occupies  Neutral 
ground  in  relation  to  all  political  questions,  when  it 
touches  on  them.  Its  price  is  a  penny,  and  its  day  of 
publication  Friday.  With  the  exception  of  the  North 
London  News,  which  can  claim  a  twelve  years'  existence, 
each  of  the  latter  four  were  set  on  foot  within  the  last 
five  years. 

Proceeding  Eastward,we  have  a  somewhat  numerous 
brood  of  local  papers.  But  the  one  of  greatest  mark, 
though  the  majority  of  the  others  are  much  older,  is 
the  EASTERN  POST.  It  was  established  in  October,  1868, 
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and  at  once  acquired  a  .reputation  for  early  important 
political  information  which  no  other  local  journal  in 
the  metropolis  possessed ;  while  it  not  only  displayed 
great  talent  in  its  original  articles,  but  discussed  the 
lending  questions  of  the  day  in  the  fashion,  and  in  many 
cases  at  the  length,  of  the  morning  journals.  It  had 
besides  this  recommendation  in  its  favour,  that  as 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  its  general 
appearance  it  surpassed  most  of  its  weekly  contem- 
poraries, published  in  the  centre  of  London  as  journals 
appealing  to  the  universal  public  for  support.  The 
originator  and  sole  proprietor  was  not  only  a  gentle- 
man of  ample  means,  but  moving  in  the  best- informed 
political  circles.  He  spared  no  expense,  and  left  no 
effort  untried  to  insure  its  success,  but  as  yet  that 
object  has  not  been  accomplished.  Had  the  proprietor 
established  a  weekly  paper  at  a  penny, — the  price  of 
the  Eastern  Post, — in  the  centre  of  London,  and  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  country,  my  firm  conviction  is 
that  it  would  have  become  a  valuable  property  long 
before  the  present  time.  I  have  often  regretted — the 
proprietor  being  for  many  years  a  special  friend  of 
mine — to  see  so  much  talent,  so  much  energy,  so  much 
exclusive  information  of  the  most  important  kind,  and 
so  much  money  thrown  away  on  a  merely  local  paper. 
Yet  such  has  been  the  fact.  The  political  opinions 
of  the  Eastern  Post  are  Independent,  but  its  leaning 
is  towards  a  Liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  whatever 
Government  chances  to  be  in  office  at  the  time.  Its 
principal  day  of  publication  is  Saturday,  but  a  Sunday 
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edition  is  published  containing  the  latest  intelligence 
of  general  importance. 

The  Eastern  district  of  the  metropolis  is  about 
equally  rich  in  the  number  of  its  local  papers  with  the 
Northern.  In  addition  to  the  Eastern  Post  it  has  the 
EAST  LONDON  OBSERVER  AND  TOWER  HAMLETS  CHRO- 
NICLE, price  one  penny,  established  in  1857,  and  pub- 
lished on  Saturday.  The  EAST  END  NEWS,  published 
on  Friday,  at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny,  was  started  in 
1859.  Its  politics,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any,  may 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  Neutral.  The  HACKNEY 
EXPRESS,  published  on  Saturdays,  is  a  halfpenny  jour- 
nal which  identifies  itself  with  Liberal  views  on  poli- 
tical questions.  Its  first  number  appeared  in  the 
beginning  of  1857.  The  HACKNEY  AND  KINGSLAND 
GAZETTE  AND  SHOREDITCH  TELEGRAPH — a  somewhat 
long  title,  by  the  way — was  established  in  1864.  It  is 
published  at  a  halfpenny,  twice  a  week.  Its  principles 
are  decidedly  Liberal,  and  it  introduces  more  variety 
of  matter,  especially  of  a  literary  and  theological  kind, 
into  its  columns,  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  either 
in  the  northern  or  eastern  districts.  The  HACKNEY 
TIMES  is  five  years  old.  On  political  questions  it  is 
Neutral.  It  appears  every  Saturday.  The  price  is  a 
penny.  The  TOWER  HAMLETS  EXPRESS  dates  the 
period  of  its  birth  to  August,  1861.  It  is  one  of  the 
now  numerous  family  of  halfpenny  papers.  It  has  no 
affection  for  politics,  but  like  the  two  preceding  papers, 
calls  itself  Neutral.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  great  length 
of  its  reports  of  matters  of  local  interest.  Probably 
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there  is  no  other  of  the  local  London  papers  that 
more  truly  deserves  to  have  applied  to  it  the  adjective 
of  "  local,"  than  the  Tower  Hamlets  Express.  Its  issues 
appear  on  Saturday;  so  do  the  issues  of  the  TOWER 
HAMLETS  INDEPENDENT, — another  and  the  last  of  the 
Eastern  journals.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  world 
of  local  newspapers  in  November,  1866.  Its  title 
implies  the  character  of  its  politics.  In  parochial 
matters  it  is  usually  at  variance  with  the  officials  and 
in  favour  of  the  ratepayers.  Its  price  is  a  penny,  and 
the  period  of  its  publication  Saturday. 

Pursuing  our  topographical  newspaper  course  round 
the  metropolis,  we  next  come  to  the  Southern  district. 
The  first  journal  which  in  this  locality  claims  our 
attention  is  the  SOUTH  LONDON  PRESS.  Its  price  is 
twopence ;  but  while  this  is  a  higher  price  than  is 
charged  by  any  of  the  other  London  local  papers  ex- 
cept two,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  South  London 
Press  contains  a  much  greater  amount  of  matter  than 
the  other  London  local  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Clerkenwell  News.  But  above  and  beyond  the 
question  of  quantity,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  its  matter.  It  blends  with  local  and  general 
intelligence,  a  literary  ability  and  variety  which  render 
it  a  magazine  as  well  as  a  local  and  political  paper. 
In  these  latter  respects  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  local 
journals,  whether  in  town  or  country.  As  regards  the 
local  character  of  the  South  London  Press,  it  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  position  which  it  occupies  to  the 
fact  that  when  it  was  started  in  January,  1865,  Mr. 
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James  Henderson,  one  of  the  proprietors,  resided  at 
Dulwich,  and  had  formed  connexions  of  an  influential 
kind  with  the  leading  men  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames.  Its  first  editor  was  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon, 
now  generally  known  in  our  modern  literature  for  his 
novels,  "  Kobin  Gray,"  "  The  Lack  of  Gold,"  &c., 
which  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  honour- 
able recognition  on.  the  part  of  Eoyalty.  Mr.  Gibbon 
was  succeeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland,  now  editor  of  the  Madras  Times.  Mr. 
Sutherland,  previous  to  his  departure  for  India,  re- 
signed his  editorship  of  the  South  London  Press  in 
favour  of  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  a  gentleman  who 
has  achieved  for  himself  no  small  reputation  in  the 
literary  world,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  an  author  in  the 
realms  of  prose, — especially  in  our  periodical  literature. 
Mr.  Sawyer's  best  known  works  are  "  The  Legend  of 
Phyllis"  and  "  Ten  Miles  from  Town."  The  literary 
character  of  the  South  London  Press  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  it  can  boast  of  a  greater  number 
of  names  of  literary  eminence,  as  stated  or  frequent 
contributors,  than  are  to  be  found  connected  with 
some  of  our  high-class  magazines.  Among  these 
names  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Tom  Hood;  William 
Black,  author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth ;"  Charles 
Gibbon,  author  of  "  Eobin  Gray ;"  Charles  T.  Chelt- 
nam,  author  of  "  Edenople,"  "  Six  Years  After,"  &c. ; 
T.  C.  Noble,  author  of  "  Memorials  of  Temple  Bar ;" 
Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett,  J.  E.  Carpenter,  &c.  One  or 
two  novels,  by  popular  writers  of  fiction,  of  the  three- 
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volume  orthodox  size,  have  first  gone  through 
the  columns  of  the  South  London  Press.  This  is  so 
in  relation  to  a  work  of  fiction  by  Tom  Hood. 
While  devoting  much  of  its  space  to  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  southern  district  of  London,  the  South 
London  Press  contains  more,  I  believe,  than  any 
other  of  the  metropolitan  local  papers,  of  leading- 
article  matter.  On  the  subject  of  politics  it  pursues 
an  Independent  course.  But  it  is  not  in  relation  to 
political  matters  only  that  the  South  London  Press 
pursues  a  thoroughly  Independent  course.  It  has 
done  much  in  the  way  of  exposing  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  tradesmen,  and  of  denouncing  local  abuses,  on 
various  occasions.  By  its  publication  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  names  of  tradesmen  who  had  been  convicted  of 
cheating  their  customers  by  selling  with  short  weights 
and  measures,  it  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
community.  The  South  London  Press  has  displayed 
no  less  boldness  in  its  denunciations  of  cliques,  as  in 
its  exposure  of  abuses  in  vestries  and  other  public 
bodies.  The  fearless  course  which  it  thus  chalked 
out  for  itself  from  the  beginning,  and  which  it  has 
undeviatingly  pursued,  has  often  imperilled  its  own 
interests,  owing  to  the  eagerness  of  those  whose 
misdoings  it  had  denounced,  to  find  grounds  for  pro- 
ceedings at  law  against  it.  It  is  by  acting  syste- 
matically in  this  way  that  it  has  acquired  its  influence 
and  reputation,  and  met  with  its  great  commercial 
success.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has 
largely  extended  the  area  of  its  special  operations. 
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It  now  embraces  the  whole  of  the  south-western  as 
well  as  the  southern  district. 

As  I  have  before  said,  we  have  no  longer,  now  that 
the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  has  been  abolished,  any 
means  of  giving,  from  reliable  data,  the  exact  amount  of 
the  circulation  of  particular  newspapers  ;  but,  judging 
from  what  I  hear  of  the  circulation  of  the  South 
London  Press,  my  conclusion  would  be  that,  though 
only  seven  years  old,  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  local 
press  in  the  southern  district  of  the  metropolis.  Its 
day  of  publication  is  Saturday. 

The  SOUTH  LONDON  JOURNAL,  issued  on  Saturday 
at  twopence,  is  the  oldest  of  the  various  papers  in  the 
southern  district  of  London.  It  has  just  entered  its 
seventeenth  year.  On  political  questions  it  takes 
Neutral  ground,  but  does  not  deal  much  in  political 
matters.  It  specially  applies  itself  to  presenting  its 
readers  with  full  reports  of  local  meetings  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  published,  and  to  collecting  all 
the  local  information  of  interest  it  can  obtain;  and  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  surpassing,  in  these  respects,  all  its  local 
contemporaries.  It  has  perhaps  a  more  extensive 
advertising  connexion  among  the  vestries  and  other 
parochial  bodies  in  the  southern  part  of  London, 
than  any  of  the  other  local  papers  in  the  district. 
One  of  its  chief  sources  of  profit  in  the  advertisement 
department,  is  the  patronage  it  receives  from  the 
auctioneers  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames. 

Next  in  age  to  the  South  London  Journal  is  the 
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SOUTH  LONDON  CHRONICLE.  It  was  born  in  1859. 
Its  first  price  was  a  penny,  and  at  that  price  it  lias 
continued  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence. 
It  does  not  make  politics  a  feature ;  but  when  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  political  questions,  it  adopts  a 
Neutral  course. 

The  remaining  local  papers  in  the  Southern  dis- 
trict, are  the  SOUTH  LONDON  ADVERTISER,  published 
on  Wednesday,  at  a  halfpenny;  the  SOUTH  LONDON 
COURIER,  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny ;  the 
SOUTH  LONDON  OBSERVER,  published  at  a  penny 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Then  there  are  in 
the  South- Western  district,  the  CLAPHAM  OBSERVER, 
published  at  a  penny,  its  day  of  issue  being  Saturday ; 
and  the  WANDSWORTH  AND  BATTERSEA  TIMES,  also 
published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny.  These  are  all 
the  leading  local  journals  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames. 

The  only  other  metropolitan  district  to  whose  local 
journalism  it  remains  to  advert,  is  the  Western.  The 
oldest  and,  I  believe,  the  most  successful  of  the 
papers  in  this  district  is  the  MARYLEBONE  MERCURY. 
It  was  started  in  1857.  Politically  it  claims  to  be 
Independent,  but  it  does  not  devote  much  of  its  space 
to  the  discussion  of  political  questions.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  its  present  editor,  but  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  it  was  conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  when  graduating  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  who  wrote  for  several  years  some- 
what largely  for  a  morning  paper  under  the  signature 
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of  "A  Cambridge  Man."  What  the  Marylelone 
Mercury  regards  as  its  legitimate  sphere  of  labour  is 
rather  comprehensive.  In  addition  to  the  exclusive 
and  influential  borough  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
it  claims  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  Paddington,  Bays- 
water,  Holborn,  St.  James's,  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  St.  Pancras.  Its  price  is  a  penny,  and 
its  day  of  publication  Saturday.  I  would  suggest 
an  alteration  in  the  typographical  appearance  of  its 
title.  The  word  "  Mercury "  is  printed  in  such 
gigantic  letters  that  you.  might  almost  read  it  if  seen 
across  a  street  of  ordinary  width.  It  is  unsightly, 
and  it  does  injustice  to  the  advertisements  with  which 
the  front  page  is  always  filled,  by  attracting  the  eye  of 
the  reader  to  it  instead  of  to  them. 

There  is  another  paper  in  the  Western  district 
which  also  takes  the  title  of  "  Marylebone."  It  is 
called  the  MARYLEBONE  NEWSPAPER.  It  is  about  half 
the  age  of  the  Marylebone  Mercury,  having  been 
ushered  into  the  world  of  local  journalism  in  1864. 
Its  principles  on  political  matters  are  Liberal.  Like 
the  contemporary  just  noticed,  it  appears  on  Saturday 
at  the  price  of  a  penny. 

Kensington  has  its  KENSINGTON  NEWS,  published 
on  Saturday  at  a  halfpenny.  Kilburn  has  also  its 
own  journal,  issued  on  Saturday  at  a  penny,  under 
the  title  of  the  KILBURN  NEWS.  Paddington  has 
likewise  a  paper  which  has  been  published  since  the 
year  1858,  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of  a  penny. 

Turning   to  the  extreme  West,   we  have  a  WEST 
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LONDON  OBSERVER,  published  at  a  penny.  Its  principles 
are  Neutral,  but  its  chief  feature  is  the  attention  it  pays 
in  the  shape  of  leading  articles  to  local  topics.  Its 
antiquity  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  contem- 
poraries in  the  district,  having  been  born  in  1855. 
The  WEST  MIDDLESEX  ADVERTISER  is  the  next  in  point 
of  seniority  in  the  Western  district  of  the  metropolis. 
It  made  its  appearance  in  the  realms  of  local  news- 
paperism  in  1856.  On  political  questions  it  takes  Neu- 
tral ground.  Its  place  of  publication  is  College  Street, 
Chelsea,  its  day  of  issue  Saturday,  and  its  price  a 
penny.  The  WEST  LONDONER  rather  glories  in  its  in- 
dependence of  every  party,  whether  in  politics  or 
parochial  matters.  It  is  a  young  journal,  having  been 
started  in  November,  1870.  It  belongs  to  the  penny 
class,  is  published  on  Saturday,  and  in  the  Edgware 
Eoad. 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  the  various  local  papers  in 
the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  such 
as  the  HOLBORN  JOURNAL,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  specific  place.  The  very  application  of  the 
adjective  "  local "  to  them  sufficiently  indicates  their 
chief  characteristics.  They  are  an  entirely  new  class 
of  journals.  They  are  all,  even  the  oldest  of  their 
number,  of  modern  origin.  None  of  them  can  go 
so  far  back  as  twenty  years,  and  therefore  none  of 
them  can  boast  of  having  attained  their  majority.  Yet 
they  constitute  a  comparatively  great  power  in  the 
newspaper  world, — a  great  power,  I  mean,  in  the 
realms  of  Parochialism  generally,  and  Vestrydom  in 
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particular.  The  more  independent  of  their  number 
expose  and  denounce  abuses  of  every  description ; 
and  in  this  way  are  the  means  of  doing  great  good. 
Nor  in  saying  this  can  I  forbear  adding  that,  speak- 
ing of  the  Local  Press  of  London,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
conducted  with  great  ability.  There  are  leading 
articles  in  most  of  their  number  which  would  do 
credit  to  papers  of  far  loftier  pretensions.  After 
saying  this,  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  add,  that  I  hold 
the  Metropolitan  Local  Press  in  high  esteem,  and 
contemplate  with  much  pleasure  the  introduction  of 
local  papers,  which  is  now  taking  place  so  rapidly, 
into  all  the  populous  towns  of  the  empire. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  WEEKLY  METROPOLITAN  PAPERS. — CONCLUSION. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks — General  Features  of  the  London  Weekly 
Press — Its  Dramatic  Criticism — Lord  Campbell — Attention  of 
the  Weekly  Press  to  Musical  Matters — Reviews  of  Books — Ex- 
tracts from  New  Publications — The  Size  and  Price  of  the 
Weekly  Metropolitan  Journals  of  the  Present  Day  compared 
with  their  Size  and  Price  Forty  Years  Ago — The  Character  of 
our  Weekly  Journalism. 

I  HAVE  sought,  in  my  previous  chapters,  to  pre- 
sent the  readers  of  this  volume  with  as  full  an 
account  of  the  Weekly  Metropolitan  Press  as  the 
plan  of  my  work  would  allow.  There  are  several 
of  our  hebdomadal  newspapers  to  which  I  would 
have  wished  to  make  some  allusion ;  but  it  would 
have  been  unfair  to  other  journals  to  have  singled 
out  some  of  a  particular  class  for  notice,  unless  I 
could  have  paid  similar  attention  to  others  of  the 
same  class.  This  I  have  found  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do,  regard  being  had  to  the  space  which 
will  be  required  to  do  anything  entitled  to  the 
name  of  justice,  to  the  Provincial  Newspaper 
Press. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  nearly  all  of  those 
journals  which  are  what  are  called  general  newspapers 
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possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  leading 
features.  For  example,  they  all  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  their  space  to  Dramatic  Criticism. 

I  avail  myself,  parenthetically,  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  afforded  me  by  this  reference  to  the  Dramatic 
Criticism  of  the  Weekly  Press,  to  remove  an  impression 
which  may  have  been  caused  in  some  minds  relative  to 
the  late  Lord  Campbell,  by  a  quotation  which  I  made 
in  one  of  my  two  late  volumes  on  the  London  Daily 
Newspaper  Press.  The  quotation,  which  was  from  the 
London  Scotsman  of  March,  1869,  was  to  the  effect 
that,  rather  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  then  Mr.  Campbell,  had  an  engagement 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  that  he  mistook,  on  one 
occasion,  Shakspeare's  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  a  new 
drama,  and  wrote  his  criticism  on  the  piece  accord- 
ingly in  next  day's  paper.  It  was  stated  in  my  allusion 
— in  a  correspondence  which  afterwards  took  place  in 
the  Athenceum  on  the  subject — to  the  criticism  thus  as- 
cribed to  the  late  Lord  Campbell,  then,  as  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Campbell, — that  I  knew  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  London  Scotsman  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character,  and  that  he  related  the  anecdote  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Black,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  was,  at  the  time 
the  criticism  appeared,  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Campbell 
on  the  literary  staff  of  the  latter  paper.  After  I 
had  given  in  the  Athenceum  my  authority  for  the 
statement,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  in  that  journal, 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P. 
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for  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  son-in-law  of  the    Lit.' 
Lord  Chancellor  Campbell : — 

LORD  CAMPBELL'S  DRAMATIC  CRITICISMS. 

54,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  W. 

MY  attention  has  just  been  called  to  two  letters  in  your 
columns  of  October  14th  and  21st,  signed  "  James  Grant/' 
which  refer  to  a  criticism  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  quoted  by 
that  gentleman  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  ascribed 
by  him  to  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell. 

To  assert,  as  Mr.  Grant  does,  that  Lord  Campbell  under- 
took the  post  of  dramatic  critic  in  a  daily  paper  while 
ignorant  of  so  rudimentary  a  fact  as  the  authorship  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  is  to  impute  to  him  an  act  of  gross  dis- 
honesty,— a  charge  which  ought  either  to  be  substantiated  or 
withdrawn.  Mr.  Grant  has  done  neither,  and,  therefore, 
knowing  the  facts,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  quotation  is  fabri- 
cated and  the  whole  story  utterly  untrue. 

During  the  years  of  Lord  Campbell's  holding  the  post  in 
question  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  acted  twenty  times  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  A  critique  does  not  follow  every 
performance,  but  in  all  the  most  important  critiques,  notably 
in  the  first  five,  the  actual  name  of  Shakspeare  occurs,  and 
not  one  of  them  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Grant's  quotation. 

I  feel  it  almost  derogatory  to  Lord  Campbell's  literary 
memory  to  make  this  statement,  which  ought  rather  to 
come  in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  error  from  Mr.  Grant 
himself;  but  as  that  gentleman's  sense  of  justice  carries  him 
no  further  than  an  attempt  to  shift  the  blame  on  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  an  obscure  and  extinct  journal,  I  think  it 
may  be  better  to  give  the  facts  for  the  information  of  your 
readers. 

J.  A.  HARDCASTLE. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Athcnaum,  I  replied 
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to   this   letter   of  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  the  following 
terms : — 

LORD  CAMPBELL'S  DRAMATIC  CRITICISMS. 

35,  Cornwall  Koad,  Westbourne  Park,  W.,  Jan.  8,  1872. 

I  CONFESS  I  am  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hard- 
castle's  letter,  under  this  head,  in  the  Athenaeum  of  last 
Saturday.  I  am  equally  so  in  relation  to  its  matter  and 
manner.  Mr.  Hardcastle  professes  to  give  "the  facts"  of 
the  case.  Now  it  so  happens  that  his  leading  statements 
are  quite  at  variance  with  "  the  facts/'  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Hardcastle  says  that  /  ascribe  the  alleged  criticism  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  then 
Mr.  Campbell,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  new 
piece, — to  his  Lordship.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
simply  quoted  a  paragraph,  written  by  a  gentleman  known 
to  me  as  one  of  the  highest  respectability,  from  the  London 
Scotsman  of  March  20,  1869,  in  which  the  writer  in  that 
journal  gives  a  copy  of  the  alleged  criticism.  The  journal 
in  question  was  largely  read,  especially  by  Scotsmen ;  and 
the  paragraph  never  having  been  contradicted,  I  alluded  to 
it  as  being  interesting  in  a  sketch  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
— the  paper  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  appeared — in  my 
"  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press."  Otherwise  I  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  paragraph  than  Mr.  Hardcastle  himself. 

That  gentleman  further  says — "  To  assert,  as  Mr.  Grant 
does,  that  Lord  Campbell  undertook  the  post  of  dramatic 
critic  in  a  daily  paper  while  ignorant  of  so  rudimentary  a 
fact  as  the  authorship  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  is  to  impute  to 
him  an  act  of  gross  dishonesty." 

I  neither  asserted  nor  insinuated  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  did  just  the  reverse.  It  had  been  long  a  question, — as 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
press  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  is  well  aware, — whether 
Lord  Campbell,  when  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  the  regular  dramatic  critic  of 
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the  Morning  Chronicle.  My  belief,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
was,  aiid  is,  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  that  capacity ;  and 
I  contended  that  if  the  paragraph  under  consideration  given 
in  the  London  Scotsman  was  correct,  the  fact  was  in  favour 
of  my  hypothesis,  that  he  was  not  the  regular  dramatic  critic 
on  the  Morning  Chronicle.  I  have  shown,  in  my  work  on 
the  Newspaper  Press,  that  I  got  an  engagement,  when  I 
came  to  London,  in  1833,  on  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
Lord  Campbell  got  more  than  thirty  years  previously  ;  and 
therefore  I  feel  more  confident  than  I  otherwise  would  do, 
that  Lord  Campbell,  though  he  may  have  occasionally 
written  a  dramatic  notice, — just  as  I  myself  did, — was  no 
more  appointed  to  the  position  of  regular  dramatic  critic  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle  than  I  was.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  there- 
fore, ought  to  "  withdraw"  his  statement,  that  I  made  the 
assertion  that  Lord  Campbell  "  undertook  the  post  of  dra- 
matic critic  in  a  daily  paper/'  and  that  I  thereby  "  imputed 
to  him  an  act  of  gross  dishonesty/' 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  letter.  Just 
one  word  as  to  its  manner.  His  private  correspondence  with 
me  on  the  subject  was  very  different  in  its  tone  from  his 
letter  in  the  Athenaum.  Some  four  or  five  weeks  ago  he 
wrote  me  to  the  effect  that,  presuming  on  our  friendship 
many  years  ago,  he  felt  he  might  venture  to  ask  me  to  men- 
tion the  authority  on  which  the  paragraph  alluded  to  was 
given  in  my  "  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press/'  As  the 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  this  was  a 
reasonable  request ;  and,  having  in  the  interim  consulted 
the  file  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  neither  I,  in  the  transcript,  nor  the  printer  in  pre- 
paring that  part  of  my  work  for  the  press,  had  made  any 
mistake,  I  wrote  on  the  following  day  to  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
giving  the  name  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared,  and 
the  date  of  its  publication.  I  accompanied  that  informa- 
tion by  offering  to  give  him,  if  he  wished  it,  a  note  of  intro- 
duction to  the  publisher  of  the  London  Scotsman,  in  order 
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that,  by  consulting  the  file  of  that  paper,  he  might  satisfy 
himself  that  the  paragraph  had  appeared  in  my  book  exactly 
as  it  did  in  the  journal  from  which  it  was  taken.  Having 
been  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  on  terms  of  the  closest 
and  uninterrupted  intimacy  with  the  present  Lord  Campbell, 
as  well  as  entertaining  respect  for  Mr.  Hardcastle  himself, 
as  the  result  of  friendship  of  former  years,  I  also  intimated  to 
him,  that  if  any  of  Lord  Campbell's  family  felt  the  slightest 
pain  at  the  paragraph, — though  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it  beyond  quoting  it,  as  any  one  else  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Newspaper  Press  would  have  done, — I  would 
strike  out  the  passage  in  the  not  improbable  event  of  a 
second  edition  of  my  work  being  required.  Mr.  Hardcastle 
wrote  me  in  return,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  offer 
I  had  made.  I  wrote  him  again,  to  the  effect  that  as  my 
third  and  concluding  volume  on  the  Press — concluding 
volume,  so  far  as  British  journalism  is  concerned — would  be 
ready  shortly,  I  would  go  out  of  my  way  in  it  to  state  that 
Lord  CampbelFs  family  entirely  discredited  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  piece  of  criticism  which  had  been  attributed  by  the 
London  Scotsman — not  by  me — to  his  Lordship,  being  his.  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  in  his  last  letter,  which  was  pervaded  by  the  same 
courtesy  as  his  two  former  letters,  said  that  he  had  "  sent  a 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Atkenaum,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  inserted."  I  certainly  could  not  have  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Hardcastle's  "facts"  would  have  had  so 
little  claim  to  be  so  considered ;  neither  could  I  have  ex- 
pected that  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  you,  after  that  of  his 
three  letters  to  me,  and  mine  to  him,  would  have  been  what 
it  is. 

JAMES  GRANT, 

Author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Newspaper  Press." 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  really  required  in 
addition  to  the  above  reply  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  letter. 
He  did  not  attempt  any  rejoinder.  The  reason  why, 
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will,  I  am  sure,  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  with- 
out my  suggesting  what  it  must  have  been.  But  I 
feel  it  due  to  myself  to  make,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, one  supplementary  observation  to  what  I 
have  said  in  the  above.  The  imputation,  which  is  as 
ungracious  as  it  is  unfounded,  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  letter,  that  Mr.  Grant's 
sense  of  justice  carries  him  no  further  than  an  attempt 
"  to  shift  the  blame  on  an  anonymous  writer  in  an 
obscure  arid  extinct  journal," — imposes  on  me  the  neces- 
sity of  informing  that  gentleman,  that  the  statement 
respecting  Lord  Campbell's  mistaking  Shakspeare's 
Romeo  and  Juliet  for  a  new  dramatic  piece,  was 
not  confined  to  the  "  obscure  and  extinct  journal  "  to 
which  he  refers.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  generally 
current  and  generally  believed — though  that  of  course 
does  not  make  it  true — among  literary  men.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  will  not  speak  of  the  Saturday  Review  as 
"  an  obscure,"  as  certainly  it  is  not  as  yet  "  an  extinct 
journal ;"  yet  in  a  hostile  review  of  my  book  in 
that  journal,  in  one  of  its  numbers  in  October  last, 
it  bears  its  testimony  to  the  prevalence  which  has 
called  forth  this  correspondence,  of  the  statement  in 
literary  circles.  Its  words  are :  "  Mr.  Grant  repro- 
duces the  well-known  story  of  Lord  Campbell,  when  a 
young  man,  having  written  a  criticism  on  Romeo  and 
Juliet  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  play  was  a  very  good  one  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
too  long  for  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
author  would  do  well  to  cut  it  down." 
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But  for  the  ungracious  tone  and  injustice  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  letter,  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  what 
the  Saturday  Review  says  on  the  subject.  Neither — 
as  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  statement 
in  question,  relative  to  Lord  Campbell's  alleged 
dramatic  mistake — should  I  have  felt  that  I  was 
under  an  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  remove 
any  misconception  to  which  the  statement  may 
have  led ;  but  from  the  high  regard  which  I  enter- 
tain for  some  near  relatives  of  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Campbell — an  esteem  founded  on  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  many  years — I  have  much  pleasure 
in  saying,  that  I  am  assured  by  them,  speaking  as 
they  do  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  circumstances, 
that  the  story  of  his  having,  when  connected,  in  early 
life,  as  plain  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
mistaken  for  a  new  drama  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and 
Juliet, — is  entirely  without  foundation.  They  affirm, 
and  I  fully  believe  what  they  say,  that  Lord  Campbell 
not  only  was  thoroughly  conversant  from  early  life 
with  Shakspeare's  works,  but  that  he  was  an  "  adorer  " 
of  "  the  great  poet  of  all  time."  The  mistake  must 
have  been  committed  by  some  one  else  on  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr. 
Campbell.  I  can  all  the  more  readily  believe 
this,  because,  as  I  stated  in  the  Athen&um  at  the 
time  the  correspondence  took  place  in  its  columns 
on  the  subject,  a  precisely  similar  case  occurred  in  a 
morning  paper  which,  for  twenty  years,  was  under 
my  editorship.  A  gentleman  still  living,  and 
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one  of  great  and  varied  attainments,  was  sent  to 
notice  a  revival  at  Drury-lane  of  one  of  Shakspeare's 
plays;  but  having  been  sent  at  a  late  hour,  and 
simply  instructed  to  give  a  notice  of  "something 
iii'u -  "  which  was  coming  out  that  evening,  he  wrote 
a  criticism  on  one  of  Shakspeare's  comedies,  as  if  it 
had  been  what  is  called  in  theatrical  phraseology  a 
"  novelty,"  and  this  criticism — theatrical  notices  by 
one  of  the  literary  staff  of  a  morning  journal  never 
being  read  by  the  editor — duly  appeared  in  next 
morning's  paper.  A  narrow  escape  from  a  similar 
blunder  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
when  under  the  proprietorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant 
Glover.  That  learned  gentleman,  for  all  barristers  are 
called  "learned"  by  courtesy,  asked  on  one  occasion 
a  i'riend  of  mine,  from  whom  I  have  the  anecdote,  and 
who  was  on  the  literary  staff  of  that  journal  at  the 
time,  to  go  one  night  to  a  particular  theatre  to  notice 
"  a  new  piece  called  A  Mni^nmnicr  Nights  Dream"  He 
was  asked  at  the  same  time  to  "  speak  of  the  piece  as 
favourably  as  he  could."  "  That,"  said  my  friend, 
who  was  to  play  the  part  of  dramatic  critic  on  the 
occasion,  "that  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays."  "0, 
to  be  sure,  you  are  quite  right :  I  forgot  it  for  the 
moment,"  was  the  remark  of  the  other.  I  mention 
these  anecdotes  to  show  how  great  mistakes  may  occur 
in  dramatic  criticism  as  in  everything  else,  without 
their  being  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  commit  them. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me,  of 
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saying  that  the  story,  so  common  as  the  Saturday  Review 
says  it  was,  about  the  late  Lord  Campbell,  when  Mr. 
Campbell,  having  written  a  criticism  for  the  Morning 
Chronicle  on  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  piece,  is  without 
foundation.  I  also  avail  myself  of  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  the  story  told  of  Lord  Campbell 
having,  when  he  first  came  to  London,  travelled  all 
the  way  from  Fifeshire,  in  Scotland,  on  foot,  and 
having  just  had  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  when  he 
arrived  in  "The  Great  Metropolis,"  is  likewise 
groundless.  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  "Biographical 
Sketches,"  speaks  of  Lord  Campbell  as  being  very  poor 
when  he  came  to  London,  and  thus  indirectly  gives 
countenance  to  the  story.  I  can  state  on  the  best 
authority,  that  Lord  Campbell's  mother  had  ample 
means  in  her  own  right,  apart  from  the  income  of  her 
husband  the  Eev.  Dr.  Campbell,  and  that  therefore  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  never  at  any  time  was  in  the 
straitened  circumstances  which  would  be  inferred  by 
any  one  who  has  read  the  sketch  given  of  him  by 
Miss  Martineau  in  her  work  on  Public  Characters. 
With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  story  which  relates  to 
Lord  Campbell  having  walked  on  foot  all  the  way 
from  Fifeshire  to  London,  it  arose  from  his  being  con- 
founded with  the  late  Mr.  Black,  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  who,  when  Lord  Campbell  was 
Mr.  Campbell,  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Mr. 
Black's  colleague  on  the  literary  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Black,  on  coming,  a  young  man,  from 
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Scotland  to  London,  did  perform  the  journey  in  the 
capacity  of  a  pedestrian. 

But  I  return  to  dramatic  criticism  in  our  London 
weekly  papers.  Let  me  simply  say  that  there  is  not 
one  of  any  position  which  has  not  its  dramatic 
critic  ;  while  some  of  them — such  as  the  Examiner, 
the  Spectator,  and  one  or  two  others — contain,  week 
after  week,  dramatic  criticisms  of  the  most  discrimi- 
nating and  able  kind. 

Music,  too,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  London  weekly  newspapers.  The  two 
I  have  just  named  are  noted  for  the  space  they  devote 
to  Music  in  its  various  phases  ;  and  so  are  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  and  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger.  I 
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have  already  given  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cox,  the  musical 
critic,  as  well  as  editor,  of  the  latter  journal,  that 
credit  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  all  musical 
matters,  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled. 

With  regard,  again,  to  Eeviews  of  New  Books, 
there  are  several  of  our  weekly  papers  which  never 
issue  a  single  number  without  one  or  more  reviews  of 
new  publications.  Their  editors  would  not,  indeed, 
consider  them  complete  if  no  part  of  their  space  were 
appropriated  to  notices  of  the  leading  literary  publi- 
cations of  the  day.  Some  of  their  reviewers  make 
copious  quotations  from  the  works  noticed,  with  the 
view  of  confirming  the  opinion  expressed  of  the  work 
reviewed,  whether  the  book  has  been  blamed  or  com- 
mended. In  connexion  with  new  publications,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that  most  of  the 
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London  weekly  papers  habitually  give  extracts  from 
the  most  interesting  literary  works  of  the  day,  and 
usually  at  as  early  a  period  after  their  publication  as 
is  compatible  with  the  editorial  or  sub-editorial 
arrangements  of  the  office.  Our  Periodical  Litera- 
ture is  uniformly  noticed,  sometimes  at  considerable 
length,  by  almost  all  our  leading  weeklies. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ance and  price  of  the  majority  of  our  metropolitan 
weekly  papers  during  the  last  forty  years,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  usual  size  in  1832  was  either  a 
large  four-paged  sheet,  each  page  being  the  size  of 
the  Times' •f&gQ  ;  or  a  sheet  of  eight  pages,  each  half 
the  size  of  the  other.  Two  or  three  journals  consisted 
of  twelve  large  quarto  pages,  and  a  few  more  had 
sixteen  pages  of  smaller  quarto  dimensions ;  but  there 
is  not  a  weekly  paper  in  London  now,  having  any 
name  or  circulation  worthy  of  mention,  that  does 
not  contain  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
printed  matter  which  was  given  in  the  generality  of 
the  weekly  newspapers  forty  years  back.  If,  again, 
regard  be  had  to  the  comparative  prices  of  the  weekly 
metropolitan  journals  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
and  those  at  which  our  weekly  journals  sell,  it 
will  be  found  that  weekly  newspapers  now  only  cost 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  price  they  did  then;  for 
scarcely  any  weekly  newspaper  was  charged  less  than 
sevenpence  forty  years  since,  whereas  the  majority  of 
them  are  now  sold  either  at  twopence  or  a  penny. 
Of  course,  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  duty  of  four- 
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pence  on  each  paper;  but  even  after  making  due 
allowances  for  that,  the  penny  papers  are  still  only 
one-third  the  price  of  our  weekly  journals  at  the  time 
to  which  I  allude.  So  that,  considering  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  metropolitan  hebdomadal  papers 
contain  at  least  three  times  as  much  matter  as 
these  journals  then  did,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am 
correct  when  I  say,  that  practically  our  London 
weekly  newspapers,  of  1872,  cost  their  purchasers  only 
a  sixth  part  of  what  the  last  generation  had  to  pay 
for  their  weekly  newspaper  reading. 

But  the  question  here  naturally  presents  itself, 
"  What  is  the  quality — morally,  intellectually,  or  poli- 
tically— of  our  present  weekly  metropolitan  papers, 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  1832  ?"  It  gives  me 
much  gratification  to  be  able  to  say,  that  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  reduction  in  price,  regard 
always  being  had  to  the  increased  quantity  of  matter 
which  our  weekly  journals  now  contain,  the  quality 
of  our  hebdomadal  newspapers  has  not  been,  in  any 
sense  or  to  any  extent,  deteriorated  by  the  change. 
So  far,  indeed,  from  this  being  so,  the  opposite  is  the 
fact.  There  is  a  tone  in  our  weekly  journalism  of  the 
present  day  of  a  much  higher  kind  than  that  which 
characterized  the  London  weekly  newspapers  of  forty 
years  ago.  There  were  then  a  coarseness  and  viru- 
lence about  the  weekly  press,  ki  its  controversies 
with  political  or  other  opponents,  which  are  hap- 
pily unknown,  except  in  cases  which  occur  but  very 
seldom  in  our  day.  Our  weekly  press,  speaking  of 
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it  generally,  is  pervaded  by  a  gentlemanly  tone  in 
all  its  collisions  with  antagonists,  whether  on  poli- 
tical, literary,  or  other  questions ;  while  with  regard 
to  its  intellectual  character,  it  is  confessedly  of  so 
high  an  order,  that  we  have  the  most  abundant 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  Metropolitan  Weekly 
Journalism. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EARLIEST  PROVINCIAL  PAPERS. 

Introductory  Remarks — The  Earliest  Provincial  Newspapers — 
References  to  some  of  their  Numbers — Miscellaneous  Obser- 
vations on  the  Past  Provincial  Press. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  leading 
existing  country  newspapers,  it  will  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  a  History  of  our  Provincial 
Journalism,  that  I  should  briefly  advert  to  the  earliest 
of  the  papers  established  beyond  the  limits  of  London. 
Under  this  head  I  shall  have  to  glance  both  at  those 
early  journals  which  have  ceased  to  exist  and  those 
which  still  continue  to  be  published.  Wherever  these 
last  are  of  sufficient  importance,  I  will  afterwards 
recur  to  them,  and  give  a  sketch  of  anything  of 
interest  in  their  history.  I  ought  in  the  outset  to 
remark,  that  in  the  two  volumes  which  preceded  the 
present  one,  I  have  made  incidental  allusions  to  some  of 
the  earlier  provincial  newspapers  of  England ;  but  as 
I  am  now  devoting  a  special  chapter  to  that  subject, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  go  into  it  con- 
nectedly and  more  at  length. 

The  earlier  annals  of  the  Provincial  Press  of  Eng- 
land cannot  in  all  cases  claim  the  certainty,  in  relation 
to  particular  points,  which  could  be  desired ;  and,  in- 
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deed,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  individual  papers, 
there  is  more  or  less  of  doubt.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, therefore,  a  writer  on  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Provincial  Newspaper  Press  of  England  must 
make  the  greatest  approximation  as  to  facts,  which  a 
careful  consultation  of  such  authorities  as  are  within 
his  reach,  will  enable  him  to  do. 

I  have  in  my  previous  two  volumes  made  allusions 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  it  was 
the  custom  to  employ  printers  to  follow  the  troops 
and  to  reprint  London  papers  in  the  leading  localities 
in  which  the  army  was  stationed.  But  I  find  a  state- 
ment, which  I  have  no  doubt  is  correct,  made  by  one 
writer  on  our  earlier  newspapers,  to  the  effect,  that  so 
far  back  as  1639,  the  King's  printers  printed  a  few 
numbers  of  a  paper  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  name  of  this  early  newspaper  was, 
nor  is  it  clear,  from  anything  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  whether  the  journal  thus  printed  in  Newcastle 
was  simply  a  reprint  of  some  London  journal,  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  or  whether  it 
had  anything  of  a  local  element  in  it.  My  opinion 
leans  in  favour  of  the  former  notion,  because  we  know 
that  the  first  newspapers  printed  in  Scotland  were 
nothing  more  than  reprints  of  London  journals,  pub- 
lished with  the  authority,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
views,  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 

The  next  newspaper  which  has  any  claim  to  belong 
to  the  category  of  provincial  journalism  was  called 
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M<  rcurius  Aulicus.    Those  who  know  what  an  obscure 
and  insignificant  place  Birkenhead  was  at  that  time, 
will  be  surprised  when  informed  that  this  newspaper, 
brought  out  in  1642,  was  printed  in  that  locality. 
But,  though  printed   in  Birkenhead,  the  Mercuriw 
Adieus  was  not  published  there.     It  was  avowedly 
printed    for   a  bookseller    "  near    Queen's    College, 
Oxford,"  and  published  by  him  in  the  latter  town. 
I  am  equally  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper 
previously  spoken  of,  whether  the  latter  journal  had 
any  right  to  be  considered  a  distinctive  paper,  or  only 
a  reprint  of  some  London  journal.     Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  copies  in  the  British  Museum  of  either 
of  these  papers  which  one  could  consult,  whereby  a 
definite  description  could  be  given  of  their  character. 
Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus ,  that  is,  in  1 644,  we  find  that 
a  provincial  paper  made  its  appearance,  so  far  as  the 
printing  is  concerned,  in  Bristol.     The  name  of  this 
last  journal  was  the  Mercuriw  Hibernicus.    There  cer- 
tainly was  something  thoroughly  Irish  in  giving  an 
Irish  name  to  a  journal    printed  and   published  in 
Bristol.     But  as  a  proof  that  these  three  papers,  and 
possibly  others,  though  no  record  of  them  is  known 
to  exist,  were  essentially  Government  papers,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  they  all  vanished  from  the  public 
platform  as  soon  as  the  Civil  War  ceased ;  and  neither 
England,  nor  Scotland,  nor  Ireland  had  a  single  po- 
litical journal   for  a  considerable   number   of  years 
afterwards. 

VOL.  ITI.  IS 
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The  first  really  provincial  paper — that  is,  a  paper 
edited  and  printed  in  some  country  town,  and  con- 
taining the  local  news  of  the  district — of  which  we 
have  any  account  is  the  still  existing  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
and  Stamford  Mercury.  It  was  established  in  1695. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  journal  here- 
after. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  an  interval  of 
ten  years  elapsed  before  any  other  newspaper  was 
established  in  England.  But  before  I  proceed  further 
it  is  right  I  should  here  remark,  that  though  we  have 
no  evidence  on  which  we  can  absolutely  rely,  that 
what  we  now,  for  brevity's  sake,  call  the  Stamford 
Mercury  was  actually  the  earliest  of  our  English  pro- 
vincial papers,  we  have  none  to  disprove  its  title  to 
that  distinction.  Tt  is,  however,  right  I  should  state 
that  an  earlier  date  has  been  claimed  for  at  least  one 
journal.  I  allude  to  the  still  existing  Worcester 
Journal,  to  which  I  will  refer  more  particularly  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  newspapers  in  its  locality. 
Notes  and  Queries  reproduces  an  extract  from  Chambers' 
"History  of  Worcester,"  in  which  Chambers  says, 
"  It  is  conjectured  from  the  best  information  that  a 
public  paper  was  established  in  Worcester  as  early  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution,  or  about 
1690."  If  the  paper  in  question  is  the  Worcester 
Journal  of  the  present  day,  though  its  original 
title  was  not  the  existing  one,  then  Worcester  can 
claim  a  greater  antiquity  by  five  years,  if  not  more, 
than  the  Stamford  Mercury.  And  not  only  so,  but  it 
would  have  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of 
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all  our  provincial  papers.  Mr.  Chambers  proceeds  to 
say,  "  that  Worcester  was  among  the  earliest,  if  not 
the  first,  of  the  provincial  cities  that  opened  this  very 
important  and  ready  channel  of  communication  of 
foreign  and  domestic  intelligence, — is  clearly  ascer- 
tained. It  is  uncertain,  however,"  the  historian  of 
Worcester  adds,  "  in  what  order  of  succession  these 
publications  were  first  issued — whether  monthly  or 
weekly,  on  what  day  of  the  month,  or  in  what  form, 
but  in  June,  1709,  they  assumed  a  regular  and 
orderly  appearance,  in  a  small  folio  containing  six 
pages,  which  formed  a  weekly  number,  published 
every  Friday,  and  were  printed  by'  Stephen  Bryan, 
under  the  title  of  the  Worcester  Postman"  This  is 
interesting,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer's  own  admission,  it  is  only  a  "con- 
jecture" from  what  he  deemed  the  best  information, 
so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  date  of  the  earliest 
newspaper  published  in  Worcester.  Two  things  are 
certain, — one  is  that  the  Stamford  Mercury  is,  as  regards 
its  title,  the  oldest  existing  provincial  paper,  and  the 
other,  that  no  existing  journal  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  retains  the  title  with 
which  it  started. 

Between  170G  and  1712  at  least  three  new  journals 
made  their  appearance  in  Norwich,  all  of  which  have 
long  ceased  to  exist.  It  will  be  new  to  many,  if  not  to 
most,  of  my  readers,  to  be  informed  that  one  of  these 
Norwich  journals,  established  in  1710,  had  some 
claims  to  be  considered  an  illustrated  newspaper ;  for 
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one  of  its  earlier  numbers  is  still  extant,  in  which 
there  is  at  least  one  pictorial  illustration.  The  pic- 
ture consisted  of  a  woodcut  representing  a  man 
riding  towards  a  gallows,  with  the  devil  pursuing 
him  in  hot  haste,  because  the  former  had  stolen  a 
horse  from  a  man,  who,  in  this  form,  hoped  to  attract 
attention  to  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  thief.  So  that  the  late  Mr. 
Warren,  who,  forty  years  ago,  filled  all  the  provincial 
papers  with  a  representation  at  the  head  of  his  advertise- 
ments of  a  cock  fighting  with  his  own  shadow,  fancy- 
ing it  to  be  another  cock,  as  seen  through  a  Welling- 
ton boot  polished  into  mirror-like  qualities  by  his 
exquisite  blacking, — was  not  entitled,  as  was  then 
generally  believed,  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  introduce  pictorial  representations  in  adver- 
tisements in  provincial  papers.  The  real  author  of 
the  ingenious  device  existed  more  than  a  century 
before  the  proprietor  of  "Warren's  Jet  Blacking" 
was  known  to  the  public  as  the  great  wood  illustrator 
of  his  advertisements.  In  the  following  year,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements — though  their  accuracy,  it  is 
right  to  say,  is  disputed — appeared  the  Nottingham 
Journal.  As  that  journal  still  exists,  though  under  a 
different  title  from  its  original  one,  I  shall  allude  to 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  existed  as  to  its 
right  to  claim  so  great  an  antiquity  as  1710,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  existing  journals. 

In  171J   came  the  Newcastle  Courant,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  newspaper,  next  to  the  Lincoln, 
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Pitt  I  mid,  and  Stamford  Mercury,  which  retains  the  same 
title  from  its  first  number  till  the  one  published  last 
week.     In  the  same  year,  namely  1711,  a  paper  ap- 
peared in  Liverpool  under  the  title  of  the  Liverpool 
Courant.     Curiously   enough,   the   existence   of  this 
paper  has  somehow  or  other  been  ignored  by  most 
writers  on  the  Provincial  Press.     In  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  unacquaintance  with  the  fact,  that 
such  a  paper  did  exist,  may  be  accounted  for,  because 
the  late  Mr.  Baines,  proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
has  stated  in  his  "  History  of  Lancashire,"  that  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  Liverpool  was  the  Liver- 
pool Advertiser,   founded   by  a  Mr.   Williamson,  in 
1756.     Mr.  Baines  had  most  probably  fallen  into  the 
mistake,  from  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Williamson's   address    to   his    readers,    in    his    first 
number.     The   passage   was   this  : — "  It   hath   long 
been  matter  of  surprise  that  a  place  so  respectable  in 
its  inhabitants,  and  so  advantageous  in  its  situation, 
and  so  important  in  its  commercial  concerns,  as  Liver- 
pool, should   be   without   those   weekly   and   public 
methods  of  conveying  intelligence  which  are  to  be 
found  in  towns  of  less  considerable  note,"  &c.     As 
Mr.  Andrews  remarks,  in  his  "  British  Journalism," 
there  is  nothing  here  which  would  justify  the  in- 
ference that  there  never  had  been  previous  to  this 
time  any  newspaper  in  Liverpool.     All  that  could  be 
fairly  deduced  from  it  would  be,  that  when  the  Liver- 
pool Advertiser  was  started  there  did  not  exist  any 
newspaper  in  that  place ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  man 
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with  Mr.  Baines'  powers  of  discernment,  points  to  the 
passage  in  question,  as  proving  that  there  never  had 
been  a  newspaper  in  Liverpool  till  the  founding  of 
the  Liverpool  Advertiser  in  1756, — forty-four  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Liverpool  Courant. 
t  How  long  the  latter  lived  I  cannot  say;  but  its 
eighteenth  number,  which  has  been  preserved,  pre- 
sents in  a  portion  of  its  contents  an  astounding  con- 
trast in  relation  to  what  Liverpool  commercially  was 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  with  what  it  is  to-day.  At 
the  date  of  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  Courant, 
published  in  1712,  its  "Shipping  News"  consisted 
simply  of  an  announcement  of  the  "  arrival "  of  one 
vessel,  and  the  "departure"  of  two  vessels, — the 
latter  having  both  sailed  for  Dublin.  This  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago :  in  the  present  year, 
1872,  Liverpool  is  probably  the  largest  shipping 
place  in  the  world.  The  number  of  the  Liverpool 
Courant  which  I  have  named,  published  in  1712,  con- 
tained just  two  advertisements :  the  number  of  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  of  to-day,  and 
in  some  other  Liverpool  journals,  too,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  contained  in  the  newspapers  of  any 
other  place,  London  excepted,  in  the  world. 

From  Liverpool  we  are  next  invited  to  Hereford, 
which  saw  its  Journal,  still  existing,  set  on  foot  in 
1713.  Next  we  proceed  on  our  researches  into  the 
early  history  of  the  English  Provincial  Press  to  Exeter. 
Between  1712  and  1718,  we  find  that  three  journals 
had  made  their  appearance  there;  and,  curiously  enough, 
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each  x)f  the  three  bore  the  title  of  Mercury, — the  Exeter 
J/r/r///;//,the  Protestant  Mercury r,and  the  Royal  Mercury. 
All  these  journals  have  long  since  vanished  from  the 
newspaper  world.  But  we  find  that  these  three 
Mercuries  were  soon  followed  by  others, — the 
York  Mercury  in  1715,  the  Leeds  Mercury  in  1720, 
the  Northampton  Mercury  in  1720,  and  the  Readi/iy 
Mercury  in  1723.  In  1717,  the  Kentish  Gazette 
was  established,  and  still  has  a  vigorous  life. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  birth  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury  and  the  Northampton  Mercury  in  1720,  was 
that  of  the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal^  which  is 
still  to  be  found  among  the  few  papers  which  have  not 
experienced  the  decrepitude  usually  incident  to  old  age. 
Gloucester  can  boast  of  a  journal  which  has  seen  its 
hundred  and  fifty  winters  and  summers.  Its  present 
Courant  was  introduced  to  the  people  of  that  ancient 
and  historically  interesting  city,  in  the  year  J722. 
It  still  lives,  and  promises  to  enjoy  an  indefinite 
number  of  years'  existence,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever 
destined  to  die  at  all.  In  1725  the  Ipswich  Journal 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  then  existing  newspapers ; 
nor,  judging  from  appearances,  is  it  likely  to  disappear 
from  among  the  journals  of  the  present  day. 

During  the  intervening  eight  years  till  1730,  I 
see  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  any  news- 
papers made  their  appearance.  In  the  latter  year 
the  Manchester  Gazette  was  founded.  Its  title  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  the  Manchester 
Muyazine.  It  will  appear  strange  to  those  who 
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have  no  ideas  of  Manchester  further  back  than  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  that  it  should  not  have  had 
a  single  newspaper   until   1730;    and   this  surprise 
will  be  all  the  greater  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
towns  as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Nottingham,   Gloucester, 
Chester,  Beading,    Salisbury,    &c.,    respectively   had 
their   papers   several  years   before.     Yet   so  it  was: 
and  even  that  solitary  journal   does  not  appear  to 
have  received  much  encouragement,  judging  from  the 
fact,  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  Gazette  soon  changed  its 
title   to  that  of  the  Manchester  Magazine, — for  the 
proprietors   of  journals    seldom   change   their   titles 
when   they   are  prosperous.     But   there   is   another 
reason  for  the  inference,  that  the  Manchester  Gazette, 
the  first  Manchester  paper,  was   not    successful.     I 
allude  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty-two  years  afterwards, 
no  other    newspaper  was  started  as  a  rival;  for  it 
seems  to  be  a  universal  law  in  newspaper  journalism, 
that  success  is  sure  to  call  forth  opposition.     In  1752 
the  Manchester  Mercury  was  ushered  into  the  news- 
paper world,  but  whether  the  Manchester  Gazette  con- 
tinued to  be  published  down  till  this  period,  I  can- 
not  say.      Neither  have  I   been   able  to    ascertain 
the  date   of  the    discontinuance    of  the   Manchester 
Mercury.     Birmingham's  first  journal  was  Aris's  Bir- 
mingham   Gazette.      It   was    started   in    1741.      In 
Bath  a  paper  was  born  in  1742,  under  the  name  of 
Keenes    Bath   Journal.      In    1744  the  first   number 
of  the  earliest  paper  published  in  Cambridge,  appeared 
under    the    title   of    the    Cambridge     Chronicle    and 
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r,i>rcr*ify  Herald.  In  the  following  year,  1745, 
the  Sussex  Advertiser  was  added  to  the  list  of  then 
existing  newspapers ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Preston 
could  boast  of  its  newspaper  nnder  the  title  of  the 
Preston  Journal.  The  latter  paper  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  excitement  then  caused  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  as  in  all  other  parts,  by  the  Eebellion. 
It  has  long  since  gone  to  its  grave,  but  Preston 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  newspapers  at  the  present 
time. 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  new  provincial  paper  was 
started  in  England  between  1745  and  1750;  and, 
therefore,  feeling  that  any  journal  brought  out  at  a 
later  date,  would  hardly  come  under  the  category  of 
"  Early  Provincial  Papers/'  I  will  confine  my  atten- 
tion in  what  follows  to  the  more  important  and  in- 
fluential of  the  existing  country  journals. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  history  of  the  English 
Provincial  Newspaper  Press,  in  its  earlier  days,  I 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  mention  the  size 
ana  the  price  of  the  several  journals  I  have  named. 
I  have  thought  it  would  suffice  to  say  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  usual  size  of 
the  provincial  newspaper  was  six  small  folio  pages, 
and  that  the  general  price  was  a  penny.  But  several 
of  the  provincial  towns  of  England  had  their  half- 
penny papers  then,  just  as  they  have  now.  Of 
course,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  halfpenny 
impost  was  laid  on  newspapers,  the  price  was  increased 
to  that  extent.  The  type  was  in  almost  every 
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instance  bad,  and  the  paper  was  still  worse.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  original  discussion  in 
these  early  provincial  papers ;  nor  had  any  of 
them  political  sources  of  information  of  their  own. 
In  their  general  news,  indeed,  they  were  tran- 
scripts of  the  metropolitan  journals.  The  only 
original  matter  of  any  kind  which  'appeared  in  their 
pages  was  an  occasional  local  paragraph  of  a  few 
lines.  The  proprietor  was,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  editor,  printer,  publisher,  and  everything  else. 
It  will,  when  I  mention  this,  be  readily  inferred, 
that  he  had  hardly  ever  any  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered a  literary  man.  Neither  had  he  any  social 
position.  He  was  regarded  simply  as  a  working-man. 
Very  few  indeed  of  the  provincial  papers,  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  were  paying  properties.  A 
few  hundred  copies,  as  a  rule,  was  the  extent  of  their 
sale;  while  the  average  number  of  their  advertise- 
ments did  not  exceed  six  or  seven.  The  natural 
result  of  this  state  of  things,  was  that  very  few  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  any  prolonged  existence.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  their  lives  were  ephemeral. 

The  contrast  between  the  newspapers  themselves 
and  those  who  conducted  them  the  first  half  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  newspapers  and  their  editors  of 
the  present  day,  will  appear  in  the  facts  which 
will  be  brought  out  indirectly  as  well  as  directly, 
in  my  subsequent  chapters  on  our  Provincial 
Press. 
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Introductory    Observations — Journals   in   the   Counties   of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  part  of  Hampshire. 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  leading 
Provincial  Papers,  it  is  right  that  I  should  make 
some  preliminary  observations  on  Provincial  Jour- 
nalism generally.  First  of  all,  let  me  advert  for  a 
moment  or  two  to  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  number  of  country  newspapers  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  prefer  adopting  the 
interesting  period  between  1816  and  1871 ;  because 
we  not  only  know  from  "Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press," 
the  numbers  and  the  names  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  former  year  and  in  that  of  1871,  but  we 
know  also,  from  the  same  authority,  the  numbers  and 
names  of  all  newspapers  published  in  England  in 
each  of  the  years  which  constitute  the  interval.*  In 

*  In  thus  repeating  my  reference  to  "  Mitchell's  Newspaper 
Press  Directory,"  I  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  thereby 
afforded  me,  of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  that  work. 
It  is  not  only  the  first  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  published  in 
this  country,  but  the  first  of  the  kind  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Nor 
has  it  had,  down  to  the  present  time,  any  rival.  When,  in  1864,  Mr. 
Baines,  the  member  for  Leeds,  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
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the  year  preceding  1846,  the  number  of  Provincial 
Papers  was  in  round  numbers  1350,  while  last  year  it 
was  no  fewer  than  1500. 

But  in  comparing  the  Provincial  Journalism  of 
1845  with  the  Provincial  Journalism  of  1871,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  also  have  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Country  Newspaper  Press  at  the 
two  periods.  The  comparison  is  most  striking.  As 
a  rule,  not  only  were  the  provincial  papers  of  1845 
so  small  in  their  dimensions,  that  they  did  not  admit, 
as  a  mere  question  of  space,  of  any  display  of  talent 
or  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  in  any  of  its  multi- 
farious forms.  Even  reports  of  important  local 
meetings  were  necessarily,  in  most  cases,  given  so 


Commons  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
grounded  mainly  on  the  great  and  growing  circulation  of  the  News- 
paper Press,  and  especially  of  the  Provincial  Press,  as  furnishing 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  progressive  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and 
their  consequent  increased  fitness  for  the  right  exercise  of  the 
electoral  qualification, — he  acknowledged,  as  duly  reported  in  the 
Times  and  other  public  journals  of  the  day,  his  obligations  to 
the  proprietor  of  "  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory,"  for 
much  of  the  information  respecting  the  Newspaper  Press,  especially 
the  Provincial  Press,  which  that  gentleman  had  enabled  him  to  lay 
before  the  House.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  making  similar 
acknowledgments  for  interesting  facts  with  which  the  same  gentle- 
man has  personally  favoured  me.  In  alluding  to  the  volume  of  "  Mit- 
chell's Newspaper  Press  Directory"  for  the  present  year,  I  would 
direct  the  attention  of  all  newspaper  editors  to  a  treatise  expressly 
written  for  it,  on  "  The  Law  of  Newspapers."  It  is  an  able  and 
valuable  treatise,  and  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  barrister-at-law, 
who  has  for  a  long  period  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Newspaper  Press. 
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briefly  for  want  of  space,  that  they  were  little  better 
than  mere  epitomes  of  what  took  place.  As  a  natural 
result,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  regular  reporters 
were  retained.  The  editor  had  not  only  to  edit  and 
sub-edit  the  paper,  but  to  fill  the  functions  of  reporter 
as  well.  Now  there  is  no  provincial  paper  of  any 
reputation  or  influence  that  has  not  only  its  sub-editor, 
but  at  least  one  competent  reporter ;  while  all  our  great 
provincial  papers,  such  as  those  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c., 
have  regularly  retained  and  well-paid  reporters  as  an 
essential  portion  of  their  literary  staff. 

With  regard  again  to  the  editorial  department  of 
our  leading  provincial  papers,  we  see  in  it  a  display 
of  ability  which  need  not  shrink  from  comparison 
with  the  talent  which  we  witness  in  our  metropolitan 
journals.  The  great  questions  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed the  moment  they  arise,  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  various  aspects,  and  with  a  fulness  and  force 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Look,  too,  at  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Provincial  Press.  While 
it  contrasts  in  that  respect  with  the  Provincial 
Journalism  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  will  not 
suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  from  a  comparison  with 
the  Metropolitan  Press  of  Great  Britain.  So  with 
respect  to  their  influence.  Our  existing  provincial 
journals  exercise  a  mighty  power  over  the  public 
mind  in  the  various  localities  in  which  they  are 
published.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  of  local  pro- 
duction gives  an  adventitious  interest  and  influence 
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to  their  utterances.  Their  readers  are  proud  to  think 
that  their  leading  articles  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  London  Press ;  and  that  their  local  journalism 
contains  by  means  of  the  telegraph  and  other  arrange- 
ments everything  of  importance  or  interest — and  as 
early,  too — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the 
great  metropolis.  In  this  way  the  Provincial  Press 
is  rapidly  trenching  on  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  London  journals ;  and  as  the  former  continue 
to  multiply  in  number,  and  weekly  journals  are 
rapidly  becoming  twice-a-week  papers,  and  twice-a- 
week  ones  are  becoming  daily  papers,  it  is  my  firm 
persuasion  that  before  ten  years  have  elapsed,  we 
shall  see  our  provincial  journalism  exercising  an 
influence  on  the  public  mind  even  mightier  than  that 
which  is  exercised  by  the  Metropolitan  Press.  As 
powerfully  contributing  to  this  result,  I  look  forward 
with  complete  confidence  to  the  publication,  before 
the  period  I  have  already  mentioned  has  passed  away— 
the  period,  namely,  of  ten  years — throughout  the 
kingdom,  of  daily  papers  in  every  town  containing 
a  population  of  20,000.  But  I  must  not  dwell 
on  my  own  views  of  the  future  which  I  feel  assured 
the  Provincial  Press  of  the  country  has  before  it.  I 
will  only  say,  in  addition,  that  all  those  who  will 
examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will,  I 
feel  a  perfect  persuasion,  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  I  have  done.  They  will  see  in  the  history 
of  every  successive  paper  of  importance  to  which  I 
may  particularly  allude,  a  specific  confirmation  of  the 
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truth  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  contrast 
which  exists,  in  every  respect,  between  the  News- 
paper Press  of  our  day,  and  what  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

In  commencing,  then,  my  account  of  the  existing 
Provincial  Newspaper  Press,  it  is  expedient  I  should, 
in  the  outset,  let  my  readers  understand  that  I  shall 
not  be  able,  were  it  only  from  considerations  of  space 
alone,  to  do  more  than  make  a  mere  passing  allusion 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  Provincial  Papers  ;  while 
I  must  content  myself  with  simply  naming  many 
others  of  which  I  should  like  to  have  said  something. 
There  will  still  remain  a  goodly  number  whose  titles 
even  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  because  not 
possessing  any  specialty.  As  there  are,  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  1500  Provincial  Newspapers,  some  of 
them  daily,  some  thrice-a-week,  some  twice-a-week, 
but  the  large  majority  once  a  week,  —  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  though  a  full  half  of  this  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  I 
could  not,  were  I  to  say  something  of  them  all,  have 
allotted  more  than  eight  or  ten  lines  to  each.  No 
proprietor  or  editor  of  a  provincial  paper  will,  there- 
fore, I  feel  assured,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  I  have  only  said  a  few  words  about  his  paper, 
or,  indeed,  only  named  it,  the  circumstance  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  such  paper.  On  the  contrary,  I  trust  I  will 
receive  credit  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
many  provincial  journals  which  the  plan  of  my  work 
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precludes  the  possibility  of  my  giving  specific  ex- 
pression to  the  favourable  opinion  I  entertain  of 
them. 

I  will  only  add  one  word  more  of  an  introductory 
kind.  It  is  this, — that  I  have  had  no  small  difficulty 
in  deciding  on  the  method  which  I  ought  to  adopt  in 
dealing  with  the  English  Provincial  Papers;  but  I 
have  come,  on  giving  my  best  consideration  to  the 
matter,  to  the  conclusion,  that  my  best  course  would 
be,  that  in  most  cases,  I  should,  according  to  circum- 
stances, take  the  papers  in  districts,  in  towns,  and  in 
counties.  By  adopting  this  plan,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
embrace  the  whole  area  of  Provincial  Journalism. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  I  will  begin  with  the 
South-East  and  South- West  coast  papers,  including 
as  I  proceed,  some  of  those  journals  which  are  some- 
what in  the  interior  of  the  districts  on  which  I  shall 
touch.  Margate  may  be  said  to  have  two  papers, 
though  neither  of  them  confines  its  title  to  that 
town.  One  is  called  KeUes  Margate  and  Ramsyate 
Gazette,  and  the  other  is  named  the  Thanet  Guardian. 
Both  are  published  on  Saturday, — the  first  at  three- 
halfpence,  and  the  other  at  a  penny.  They  are  both 
essentially  local  papers,  and  have  little  to  say  on 
political  topics;  but  the  Thanet  Guardian  asserts  its 
independence  in  politics,  and,  indeed,  in  everything 
else.  Each  of  the  two  papers  is  of  recent  origin. 

Eamsgate  is  the  nearest  place  to  Margate  in  which 
newspapers  are  published.  Like  its  neighbouring 
town  it  has  two  journals, — the  Thanet  Advertiser 
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and  the  Kent  Coast  Times.  The  latter  commenced 
its  journalistic  labours  in  1859,  and  the  former  in 
18G6.  The  Thanet  Advertiser  makes  its  appearance 
on  Saturday,  and  is  sold  at  three-halfpence  ;  the 
Kent  Coast  Times  is  published  at  a  penny  every 
Thursday.  It  calls  itself  a  Liberal  Conservative. 
The  Thanet  Advertiser  declares  that  it  has  no  leanings 
one  way  or  other  on  political  questions,  and*  conse- 
quently authorizes  all  its  subscribers  to  speak  of  it  as 
neutral. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  in  a  South-Western 
direction,  we  come  to  Dover  which,  though  its 
population  is  under  30,000,  can  boast  of  no  fewer 
than  five  journals.  Its  oldest  paper  is  the  Dover 
Chronicle  ai*d  Kent  and  Sussex  Advertiser,  which 
can  trace  its  birth  as  far  back  as  1825,  but  for  the 
first  nine  years  it  was  a  very  unsuccessful  concern,  and 
not  only  was  kept  on  at  a  great  loss,  but  was  a  dull, 
heavy  paper,  and  was  consequently  unpopular.  In 
1834,  the  late  Mr.  Fenton,  a  personal  friend  of  my 
own,  was  chosen  editor  on  a  reconstitution  of  the 
proprietary,  and  under  his  management  it  improved 
in  character  and  increased  in  circulation.  After  the 
lapse  of  many  years  the  copyright  and  plant  were 
sold  to  a  Unitarian  minister  in  the  place,  and  by 
him  was  enlarged,  and  its  price  reduced.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  the  Dover  Chronicle  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  both  as  regards  the  proprietorship  and 
the  editorship,  and  the  price  lias  been  again  reduced. 
It  is  now  twopence.  The  day  of  publication  is  Friday 
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evening  for  Saturday.     For  at   least  a '  quarter  of  a 
century  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  Liberal  paper,  but  of 
late   it   has   proclaimed  itself  to  be  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative.    It  devotes  considerable  space  to  military 
intelligence.     This,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the   prominent    place   which    Dover   has   always 
occupied  among  the    military  stations  of  England. 
It  is  now  an  eight- paged  journal.     The  next  of  the 
Dover  papers,  in  point  of   age,  is  the  TELEGRAPH. 
For  many  years  this  journal  was  one  of  a  number  of 
papers  of  which  one  half  was  composed,  stereotyped, 
and  printed  in  London,  and  the  other  half  printed  in 
the  locality  whose  title  they  took.     At  one  time — I 
am  speaking  of  more  than  thirty  years   ago — there 
were  upwards  of  forty  weekly  papers  which  were  thus 
got  up  one  half  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  other  half  in 
various  parts  of  the  provinces.     The  Dover  Telegraph, 
thus    partly  printed  in  London,  was  begun  in  1834. 
It  started    on    Conservative    principles   of  the   most 
decided   type  ;    and  it  is  due  to  it  to  state  that  it  has 
been  ever  since  consistent  in  its  advocacy  of  Toryism, 
though  not  in  so  ultra  a  form  as  at  first.     Its  price 
is  less  by  a  halfpenny  than  that  of  the  Chronicle,  being 
three-halfpence,  whereas,  as  I  have  said,  the  Chronicle 
is  twopence.      The    remaining   two    papers   are  the 
DOVER   EXPRESS,  and  the   DOVER  NEWS  AND  KENT 
ECHO.    The  former  is  published  on  Friday  at  a  penny. 
It  was  established  in  1858  to  advocate  Liberal  prin- 
ciples.    The  latter  was  established  at  the  same  price 
in  1866,  and  is  also  conducted  on  Liberal  principles. 
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Within  five  miles  of  Dover,  proceeding  in  a  west- 
ward direction  along  the  southern  coast,  is  the  town  of 
Folkestone,  which  for  seventeen  years  has  had  its 
paper,  published  on  Saturday,  at  twopence.  Its  title 
is  the  FOLKESTONE  CHRONICLE.  Its  chief  feature  is 
the  space  it  devotes  to  local  intelligence.  As  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne  are  connected  together  by  less 
than  an  hour's  voyage,  and  as  the  intercourse  with 
the  two  towns  is  great,  the  Chronicle  regards  Bou- 
logne as  an  essential  part  of  its  own  district.  For  a 
local  paper  in  a  town  containing  only  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  Chronicle  is  of  large  size :  it  consists 
of  eight  pages,  each  containing  five  columns.  When 
it  deals  with  political  questions — which,  however,  it 
does  not  often  do — it  pursues  a  neutral  course.  Four 
years  ago  a  second  paper  was  started  in  Folkestone 
under  the  name  of  the  FOLKESTONE  EXPRESS.  It 
belongs  to  the  penny  class  of  newspaper  journalism ; 
and  as  it  is  only  half  the  price  of  its  local  con- 
temporary, it  is  only  half  its  dimensions.  It  avows 
its  independence  on  all  political  subjects.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  surely  two  papers  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  all  the  journalistic  necessities  of  so  small  a 
place  as  Folkestone.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  think  otherwise;  for  in  the  year  1870  a 
third  made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of  the 
BOROUGH  GAZETTE  AND  FOLKESTONE  VISITORS'  LIST. 
It  occasionally  deals,  though  not  largely,  with  po- 
litical matters,  and  then,  takes  the  Liberal  side.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  tone  as  authoritative  and  in  terras 
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as  decided  as  the  Times  itself.     It  is  to  be  had  every 
Saturday  on  payment  of  a  halfpenny. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  a  south-coast  direc- 
tion it  will  be  in  accordance  with  my  plan  to  pay  a 
passing  attention  to  those  papers  in  the  interior  of 
Kent  which,  from  their  age,  position,  or  other  reasons, 
are  entitled  to  notice.  Canterbury  can  claim  the 
distinction  of  having  the  oldest  of  the  Kent  papers. 
The  KENTISH  GAZETTE,  conducted  on  Conservative 
principles,  was  established  as  far  back  in  the  last 
century  as  the  year  1717, — so  that  it  had  to  celebrate 
its  centenary,  and  its  third  jubilee,  five  years  ago.  I 
should  like  much  to  have  seen  one  of  the  earliest 
copies  of  the  Kentish  Gazette,  printed  and  published 
in  so  small  a  town  as  Canterbury,  only  now  contain- 
ing, according  to  the  census  of  1861,  a  population  of 
less  than  20,000,  but  which  ]55  years  ago  did  not, 
in  all  probability,  contain  half  that  number ;  but  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
a  provincial  paper  of  so  advanced  an  age.  Possibly 
it  is  chiefly  on  the  faith  of  its  very  great  antiquity 
that  the  Kentish  Gazette  keeps  up,  though  not  an  un- 
usually large  paper,  the  price  of  threepence,  while 
the  proprietors  of  many  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  vend  their  journalistic  wares  at  a  penny. 

Next  in  age,  in  the  interior  of  Kent,  to  the  Kentish 
Gazette,  is  the  MAIDSTONE  AND  KENTISH  JOURNAL. 
It  first  drew  the  breath  of  newspaper  life  in  1786. 
It  is  now  classed  in  the  Conservative  category  of  our 
political  journalism ;  and  it  has  been  Conservative,  to 
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my  personal  knowledge,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  But  it  was  not  always  so  ;  there  was  a 
period  in  its  history  when  it  was  Liberal.  I  do  not 
>av  ultra- Liberal ;  but  certainly  leaning  more  in  a 
Liberal  direction  than  in  that  of  Toryism.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Maidstone  Journal  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Hall,  son  of  the  Eev.  John  Hall,  author 
of  the  tract,  "  The  Sinner's  Friend,"  which  has 
reached  the  unprecedented  circulation  of  nearly 
2,000,000  copies,  and  brother  of  the  eminent  Kev. 
Newman  Hall.  I  believe  I  am  correct  when  I  say, 
that  the  elder  Eev.  Mr.  Hall  was  for  many  years, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  proprietor  of  the  Maid- 
stone  Journal.  Since  he  and  his  son — the  latter  now 
occupying  a  prominent  position  in  connexion  with 
the  Oxford  University  Press — ceased  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  paper,  it  has  undergone  several  changes 
both  of  a  proprietary  and  editorial  kind.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Phipps  Austin, — to 
whom  I  have  alluded  when  speaking  of  the  News,  a 
weekly  London  paper,  as  having  been  assistant  editor 
of  that  journal,  of  which  his  uncle,  Mr.  Phipps,  was 
proprietor, — purchased  the  copyright  and  plant  of  the 
Maid-stone  Journal,  and  carried  it  on  for  a  considerable 
time  with  success.  He  eventually  sold  the  paper  to 
other  parties,  by  whom  some  years  afterwards  it  was 
transformed  from  a  weekly  to  a  twice-a-week  paper. 
The  days  of  publication  are  Monday  and  Saturday. 
The  issue  of  the  former  day,  being  an  eight -page 
paper,  is  charged  threepence-halfpenny,  and  that  of 
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the  latter,  consisting  of  only  four  pages,  a  penny.  It 
is  a  zealous  Conservative  journal,  and  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  the  Church  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Provincial  Press. 

For  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  no  other  journal 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned  was  published  in 
Maidstone,  but  in  1815  the  SOUTH-EASTERN  GAZETTE 
entered  the  arena  of  competition  with  it.  To  do 
this  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success,  the  platform 
it  chose  was  Liberalism.  At  first  its  publication  was 
weekly ;  but  for  many  years  it  has  been  published  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  price  of  the  paper 
issued  on  Tuesday  is  fourpence ;  that  appearing  on 
the  Saturday  is  only  a  penny.  The  explanation  of 
the  difference  in  price  is  that  given  in  the  case  of  its 
local  contemporary.  The  paper  issued  on  Tuesday 
consists  of  eight  pages,  while  the  impression  of 
Saturday  only  consists  of  four.  Two  years  ago  the 
South-Eastern  Gazette  stated  that  its  stamped  circula- 
tion alone  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  other 
Kentish  papers  put  together  ;  and  as  I  have  seen  no 
contradiction  of  the  statement  by  any  of  its  local  con- 
temporaries, I  am  bound  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
fact.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  the  other 
Kentish  journals  to  say,  that  the  statistics  which  the 
South-Eastern  Gazette  gives  do  not  prove  its  assertion. 
It  only  gives  the  circulation  of  eight  Kentish  journals, 
whereas  I  find  the  number  which  is  given  in 
Mitchell's  "  Newspaper  Directory,"  is  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six.  This  seems  to  require  some  explanation, 
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especially  as  the  proprietors  add  : — "  These  facts  de- 
monstrate incontestably  that  one  advertisement  in 
the  ,S>W//-AWr/-//  (Idzelte,  from  the  important  position 
it  occupies  in  the  county,  passes  under  the  eyes  of  a 
^•reater  number  of  readers  than  if  inserted  in  all  the 
other  papers  in  Kent."  If  there  should  be  any 
mistake  in  this  mode  of  putting  the  greatly  supe- 
rior circulation  of  the  South-Eastern  Gazette  to  its 
Kentish  contemporaries,  a  great  injustice  would  be 
done  in  relation  to  the  advertising  interests  of  all  the 
others. 

I  have  said  that  the  long  interval  of  about  thirty 
years  passed  away  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Maidstone  Journal  and  the  South-Eastern  Gazette,  but 
it  was  not  so  in  all  other  parts  of  Kent.  Canterbury 
can  boast  of  its  KENTISH  CHRONICLE,  having  been  set 
on  foot  in  1768.  Its  principles  are  Liberal,  its  pub- 
lication once  a  week,  on  Thursday,  and  its  price  a 
penny.  Canterbury  has  also  another  paper  not  much 
younger  than  its  Chronicle.  Its  name  is  the  KENT 
HERALD.  It  came  into  the  world  of  local  journalism 
in  1792,  when  the  French  Revolution  was  filling 
Europe  with  dismay.  Though  it  did  not  give  coun- 
tenance, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that  terrible 
outburst  of  political  frenzy,  it  identified  itself  with 
the  cause  of  moderate  and  enlightened  Liberalism. 
And  so  it  has  done  ever  since.  It  is  a  weekly  paper, 
published  on  Thursday.  The  price  is  twopence. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  I  cannot  find  a  single 
existing  Kentish  journal  which  made  its  appearance 
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in  the  long  interval  of  forty  years  between  1792  and 
1832.  It  is  not  improbable  that  efforts  may  have  in 
the  interim  been  made  to  establish  newspapers  in 
Kent,  but  if  so  I  can  find  no  trace  of  them  in  my  in- 
quiries into  the  history  of  Kentish  journalism.  But  in 
1832  the  late  Mr.  William  Mudford,  of  as  genial  and 
generous  a  nature  as  he  was  eminent  for  his  intellec- 
tual abilities, — Mr.  Mudford,  author  of  the  remark- 
ably powerful  work  of  fiction,  "  First  and  Last," 
which  originally  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
and  was  afterwards  republished  in  a  separate  form — 
established  in  1832  the  KENTISH  OBSERVER,  which 
was  published  in  Canterbury.  It  took  from  the  first 
high  Tory  ground.  Its  price  is  threepence.  In  the 
following  year  he  started  another  paper,  on  the  same 
Tory  principles.  The  title  he  took  for  this  second 
journal  was  the  CANTERBURY  JOURNAL,  principally 
made  up  out  of  the  Observer,  and  being  of  smaller  size, 
it  is  published  at  a  penny.  Having  been  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mudford,  and  knowing  from 
private  sources  the  great  zeal  which  he  felt  as  well  as 
talent  which  he  displayed  in  the  Conservative  cause, 
I  cannot  make  the  reference  I  have  done  to  the  two 
Kentish  journals  which  he  started,  without  expressing 
my  sense  of  the  ingratitude  which  he  so  long  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  party  he  had  served  so  long,  so 
faithfully,  and  with  so  much  ability,  in  allowing  him 
to  live  and  die  unrewarded,  in  the  town  of  Canter- 
bury. The  two  papers  to  which  I  have  made  this 
brief  allusion  are  now,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the 
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property,  and  under  the  editorial  auspices,  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Frederick  Mudford. 

I  have  said  that  the  number  of  newspapers  in  Kent 
is  no  less  than  fifty-six.  It  were  therefore  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  attempt  to  bestow  even  a  few 
words  on  each  of  the  remaining  number.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  11  Kit  topographically  they  approach  so  near  to 
London  as  Greenwich,  and  Sydenham.  Many  of 
them  are  single  sheets,  and  the  great  majority  are 
published  at  a  penny.  Probably  they  are  '  pretty 
equally  divided  in  their  political  views  between  Con- 
servatism and  Liberalism, — the  leaning,  however, 
being  in  favour  of  Liberalism. 

I  now  come  to  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in 
that  county  the  journalism  of  Hastings  has  the 
next  claim  to  our  attention.  I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther there  be  a  town  in  England  with  so  limited 
a  population,  that  can  boast  of  so  many  news- 
papers as  Hastings.  Its  population  is  under 
30,000.  Even  if  that  of  St.  Leonards  be  added, 
it  would  only  be  about  35,000  ;  and  yet  Hastings 
has  no  fewer  than  nine  journals.  This  is  a  surprising 
number.  The  oldest  was  introduced  into  the  news- 
paper world  as  far  back  as  1848.  It  chose  for  its 
title,  the  HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  NEWS,  and  on 
its  starting  it  proclaimed  its  independence  of  all  po- 
litical parties.  Though  its  principal  feature  be  the 
attention  it  pays  to  local  subjects  of  interest,  it  con- 
secrates no  small  portion  of  its  space  to  topics  more 
or  less  directly  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  mankind. 
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From  the  first  it  lias  been  published  on  Friday.     Its 
present   price   is   twopence.     The  Hastings   and  St. 
Leonards  News  is  the  only  one  of  its  eight  local  con- 
temporaries which  is  wholly  printed  in  Hastings,  and 
therefore  is  a  Hastings  journal  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
itself.     All  the  others  are   partly  printed  in  other 
places, — some  of  them  in  London.  Curiously  enough, 
no  fewer  than  three  of  the  nine  papers  published  in 
Hastings   were    started   in   the    same   .year,    namely 
1853;  but  as  the  month  in  which  they  made  their 
appearance  on  the  journalistic  stage,  is  only  given  in 
the  case  of  one  of  their  number,  I  am  unable  to  take 
them  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ages.    The  names 
of  the  three  are — The  HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS 
CHRONICLE,  the  HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS  FASHION- 
ABLE EXPRESS,  and  the  HASTINGS  AND  ST.  LEONARDS 
HERALD  AND  OBSERVER.    The  first  of  the  three  papers 
just  named  identifies  itself  with  the   cause  of  Libe- 
ralism.   It  is  a  Wednesday  publication,  and  belongs 
to  the  numerous  progeny  of  penny  papers.     It  claims 
the   credit  of  devoting  more*  attention  to  whatever 
specially  concerns  the  local  interests  of  Hastings  and 
St.  Leonards,  than  any  other  of  its  contemporaries.    I 
am  no  authority  as  to  how  far  the  claim  is  or  is  not 
just.    I  must  leave  the  point  to  be  decided  by  others 
who  are ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  other 
Hastings  journals  will   demur  to  the  right  of  the 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Chronicle  to  prefer  the  claim. 
The  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Fashionable  Express  is 
essentially  what  its  title  indicates.     Its  great  charac- 
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teristic  is  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fashionable  in- 
telligence which  it  contains.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  a  sort  of  offshoot  from  the  Sussex  Express. 
Its  politics  are  Conservative.  It  is  a  twice- a- week 
publication.  The  price  on  Tuesday  is  a  penny ;  on 
Saturday  it  is  twopence.  The  Saturday  impression 
of  the  paper  is  double  the  size  of  that  of  Tuesday. 
The  name  of  the  third  of  the  three  Hastings  papers 
I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  established  in  1853, 
is  the  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Herald  and  Observer. 
Its  day  of  publication  is  Saturday,  and  the  price  a 
penny.  It  designates  its  political  views  as  Liberal- 
Conservative  ;  but,  like  the  other  Hastings  papers  at 
which  I  have  glanced,  it  grounds  its  pretensions  to 
the  patronage  of  the  permanent  population  and  the 
occasional  visitors,  on  the  attention  it  bestows  on 
matters  of  local  interest,  and  the  fulness  and  accuracy 
of  its  lists  of  pleasure  and  health-seekers  from  the 
metropolis  and  various  parts  of  the  provinces.  The 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Herald  and  Observer  pub- 
licly states  that  it  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
paper  in  the  town  or  neighbourhood ;  and  as  I  have 
never  seen  the  truth  of  the  statement  denied,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  such  is  the  fact. 

As  Hastings  has  three  papers  which  were  started  in 
1853,  so  it  has  two  which  made  their  appearance  in 
1855.  The  name  of  the  first  of  these  two  is  the  HAS- 
TINGS AND  ST.  LEONARDS  ADVERTISER,  which  is  of  large 
dimensions,  and  published  at  twopence  every  Thurs- 
day. It  calls  itself,  in  relation  to  political  matters, 
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Neutral.  It  is,  indeed,  according  to  its  own  repre- 
sentations, so  very  neutral  that  "  it  studiously  avoids 
party  and  polemical  disputes."  Thrice  happy  editor 
who  can  do  so !  The  other  Hastings  journal  which 
dates  its  birth  to  the  same  year,  1855,  is  the  ST. 
LEONARDS  AND  HASTINGSVGAZETTE.  But  not  content 
with  this  one  title,  it  appends  a  second,  which  is,  the 
VISITORS'  VADE  MECUM.  So  very  careful,  it  tells 
us,  is  it  that  its  list  of  visitors  should  be  correct, 
that  it  is  "  revised  twice  a  week  by  no  less  than  four 
collectors."  It  will  be  inferred  from  this  statement 
that  the  St.  Leonards  Gazette  is  published  twice  a 
week.  Its  days  of  issue  are  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
On  political  subjects  it  is  Neutral.  Its  price  is  two- 
pence. The  last  of  the  Hastings  papers  which  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  takes  a  more  comprehensive 
title  than  that  of  Hastings  simply.  It  is  called  the 
SUSSEX  TELEGRAPH.  It  is  of  recent  origin,  having 
only  been  commenced  in  1870.  It  is  published  twice 
a  week.  It  appears  on  Monday,  when  the  price  is 
threepence-halfpenny,  and  on  Saturday,  when  the 
price  is  twopence.  It  identifies  itself  on  political 
questions  with  Conservatism.  It  justifies  its  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  "Sussex"  because,  instead  of 
limiting  its  fashionable  and  other  intelligence  to 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  it  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  what  is  passing  in  Eastbourne,  Brighton, 
and  other  watering  places.  This  paper  belongs  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Maidstone  Journal. 

The  next  place  on  our  way  westward  which  has 
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its  journalism,  is  Eastbourne.  It  has  two 
proper,  —  the  EASTBOURNE  CHRONICLE  and  the  EAST- 
BOURNE GAZETTE.  The  first  was  established  in 
1865,  and  the  second  in  1858.  They  both  belong 
to  the  brotherhood  of  penny  papers.  They  are 
likewise  the  same  in  the  course  they  pursue.  They 
are  Independent,  which  practically  means  either 
that  they  are  of  any  politics,  or  of  no  politics  at 
all.  The  first  makes  its  appearance  on  Saturday  ; 
the  second  is  published  on  Wednesday.  But  while 
both  papers  affirm  in  positive  terms  their  perfect 
independence,  the  Eastbourne  Chronicle  energeti- 
cally declares  that  it  is  the  only  independent  local 
paper.  The  Eastbourne  Gazette  does  not  exactly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  justice  of  the  implied  impeachment  of 
not  being  an  "  Independent"  journal,  but  neither  does 
it  deny  the  imputation.  It  contents  itself  with  re- 
torting, by  implication,  that  its  antagonistic  contem- 
porary is  only  printed  and  published  part  of  the 
year,  while  it  is  printed  and  published  "  all  the  year 
round."  In  answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Eastbourne 
Chronicle  that  it  is  the  best  newspaper  in  the  place, 
and  has  by  far  the  largest  circulation,  the  Eastbourne 
Gazette  triumphantly  says  that  it  is  "  generally  re- 
cognised as  the  local  paper,"  and  that  it  is  "  therefore  a 
much  more  advantageous  medium  for  advertisers  than 
journals  printed  at  a  distance,"-  -that  is  to  say,  the 
rival  paper  —  "  with  Eastbourne  titles,  but  possessing 
no  local  standing  or  influence."  There  is  an  obvious 
discrepancy  between  the  representations  of  these  two 
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antagonistic  journals,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  reconcile 
them.  I  leave  that  task  to  the  reader,  simply  remark- 
ing that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  one.  Saturday  is  the 
day  of  publication,  and  the  price  a  penny,  of  the 
Eastbourne  Chronicle ;  and  Wednesday  that  of  the  East- 
bourne Gazette,  and  the  price  the  same.  Another 
paper  was  set  on  foot  in  the  same  place  in  1863, 
under  the  designation  of  the  EASTBOURNE  EXPRESS. 
But  it  is  more  a  register  of  arrivals  and  departures 
cf  visitors,  than  a  newspaper  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word.  The  little  that  it  possesses  of 
the  political  element  is  Conservative.  Its  publication 
takes  place  on  Tuesday,  and,  like  its  two  local  con- 
temporaries, it  is  sold  for  a  penny. 

We  next  come  to  Lewes  in  still  pursuing  our  south- 
westward  journalistic  path.  Lewes  has  three 
papers.  Their  titles  are  the  SUSSEX  ADVERTISER,  the 
SUSSEX  AGRICULTURAL  EXPRESS,  and  the  EAST  SUSSEX 
NEWS.  The  Sussex  Advertiser  rejoices  in  a  great 
antiquity,  having  been  established  in  1745.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  several  papers  were  commenced  in 
that  year,  which  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  year  of  the  Rebellion.  Among 
those  journals  started  that  year  and  which  still  exist, 
is  the  ABERDEEN  JOURNAL,  of  which  I  will  have  to 
give  an  interesting  account  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  Scottish  papers.  The  Sussex  Advertiser  is 
published  three  times  a  week.  Its  days  of  issue  are 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Originally  it 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  Tuesday  was  the  day  of  its 
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publication.  Tuesday's  impression  is  still  the  paper 
of  the  week,  and  is  charged  twice  as  much  as  either 
of  the  other  two  editions.  Its  price  is  twopence, 
while  only  a  penny  is  charged  for  the  other  two  days' 
publications.  The  impression  of  Wednesday  is  pro- 
fessedly a  paper  for  "  The  People."  It  especially 
addresses  itself  to  the  masses.  Its  principles  on  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  are  Liberal,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  democratic.  If  indeed  the 
political  principles  of  the  Sussex  Advertiser  were  not 
decidedly  Liberal,  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a 
"People's  Edition."  It  has  for  many  generations 
stood  high  among  our  provincial  journals ;  and 
according  to  the  latest  statement  I  have  seen  from 
Mr.  George  Bacon,  the  proprietor,  it  has  at  the 
present  time  a  larger  unstamped  circulation  than  any 
other  full-sized  paper  published  in  the  county  of 
Sussex.  Mr.  Bacon  has  twelve  other  papers  which  are 
connected  with  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  being  in  part 
printed  at  his  office  in  Lewes.  Some  of  them  extend 
far  away  from  Lewes.  They  are  the  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard's  Chronicle,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Weekly  Express , 
the  Tunbridge  Weekly  Express,  the  Sevenoalcs  Express, 
the  West  Kent  Journal,  the  Surrey  Gazette,  the  Guildford 
Observer,  the  Oroydon  Observer,  the  Reigate,  Redhill, 
and  Dorking  Advertiser,  the  Bromley  Telegraph,  the 
Ttmbridge  Telegraph,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Journal,  and 
the  West  Kent  Courier  and  Weald  of  Kent  Chronicle. 

The  EAST  SUSSEX  NEWS,  published  on  Friday,  at 
the  price  of  a  penny,  is  the  next  oldest  of  the  Lewes 
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papers.     It  is  in  its  seventeenth  year,  having  been 
established  in  1855.     It  claims  for  itself  the  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  independence  on  political  and  all 
other  questions.     The  only  other  paper  published  in 
Lewes  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  SUSSEX 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPRESS.     The    date  of  its   birth  is 
1837.     Its  politics  wear  a  Conservative  complexion. 
Under  the  proprietorship  and  management  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Baxter,  it  became   a  prosperous  journal  from  its 
commencement.  The  great  amount  of  space  it  devoted 
to  agricultural  matters,  and  the  copiousness  and  accu- 
racy of  its  reports  of  the  markets  most  interesting  to 
farmers,  were  the  chief  causes  of  its  having  become  a 
great  success  before  it  had  attained  its  third  year.     It 
has  a  very  extensive  circulation ;  but  I  doubt,  ex- 
ceedingly,   whether  the  Times  was  right  when,  two 
years  ago,  it   said,   "  The  list  of  English  Provincial 
Papers  has  still  to  place  first,  the  Sussex  Agricultural 
Express"     As  the  stamp  duty  has  been  abolished  for 
a  number  of  years,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the    relative    circulation    of    newspapers    in    1870, 
whether  metropolitan  or  provincial;  but   surely  the 
Times  does  not   mean  that   the    Sussex   Agricultural 
Express  has  a  larger  circulation  than  such  papers  as 
the  Weekly  Scotsman,  the  Weekly  Glasgow  Herald,  and 
at  least  half  a  dozen  others,  with  circulations  varying 
from  75,000  to  100,000  copies.     What  I  suppose  the 
Times  intended  to  say,  was,  that  the  Sussex  Agricul- 
tural Express  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
journal  which  is,  like  the  latter,  essentially  agricultural. 
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In  that  case,  the  statement  of  the  Times  is  correct ;  or 
at  least  was  so,  when  the  newspaper  stamp  returns 
were  last  issued.  The  following  figures  furnish  a  correct 
representation,  at  that  period,  of  the  yearly  relative 
circulation  of  the  three  leading  agricultural  papers  in 
England  : — Sussex  Agricultural  Express,  365,000  ; 
./^//'.v  7/7 r/-///  Messenger,  272,200  ;  Mark  Lane  Express, 
.01()3000.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Express,  to  say,  that 
he  does  not,  in  so  many  words,  personally  affirm  that 
his  journal  has  a  right  to  be  placed  first  on  the  list 
of  provincial  journals,  but  the  way  in  which  he 
quotes  the  remark  I  have  cited  from  the  Times, 
would  lead  as  certainly  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
was  the  fact,  as  if  he  had  distinctly  stated  it  in  his 
own  words. 

Probably  there  is  no  person  in  the  world — certainly 
there  is  no  one  in  the  British  Empire — who  is  so 
extensive  a  newspaper  proprietor  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter, 
the  owner  of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Express.  He  is 
proprietor,  altogether,  including  the  one  to  which  I 
have  been  specially  directing  attention,  of  twenty-four 
journals.  Some  of  them  I  have  already  mentioned; 
but  the  number  is  so  great  and  the  field  over 
which  they  extend  is  so  wide,  that  the  reader  may 
like  to  see  them  all  at  one  view.  They  are  :— 
the  East  Sussex  Journal,  the  Eastbourne  Express, 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Fashionable  Express,  West 
Sussex  Journal,  Chichesler  Express,  Horsham  and  Pet- 
worth  Express,  Worthing  Express,  Bog  nor  Express, 
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Petersfield  Express  and  East  Hants  Journal,  Surrey 
Standard,  Croydon  Journal,  Guilford  Journal,  Reigate 
and  Redhill  Journal,  Dorking  Journal,  Epsom  Journal, 
Sutton  Journal,  South  London  Journal,  Kent  Mail  and 
Sussex  Express,  West  End  Guardian,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Weekly  Express,  Tunbridge  Weekly  Press,  Sevenoaks 
Express,  and  West  Kent  Journal.  Such  is  a  list  of  the 
various  newspapers  of  which  Mr.  Baxter  of  Lewes, 
is  the  sole  proprietor.  They  are  more  in  number 
than  were  all  the  provincial  newspapers  in  England 
little  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  It  is, 
however,  right  it  should  be  stated  that  these  papers 
are  not  entirely  composed  at  the  place  whose  names 
they  respectively  bear.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
I  am  correct  when  I  say,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
number  is  wholly  printed  at  the  town  after  which  it 
is  called.  They  are  all  partly  printed  at  the  parent 
establishment  in  Lewes.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Baxter  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  statement  of  what 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  circulation  of  his  twenty-four 
papers.  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Surrey 
Standard,  published  at  a  penny.  Its  price  is  three- 
pence. They  are  all,  too,  with  four  exceptions,  published 
weekly.  The  exceptions  are  the  Sussex  Agricultural 
Express,  which  is  published  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Fashionable  Express,  issued 
on  the  same  days ;  the  Surrey  Standard,  also  published 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  the  Kent  Mail  and  Sussex 
Express,  likewise  issued  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Baxter  has  a  special  partiality 
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as  regards  the  titles  he  chooses  for  his  newspapers, 
for  those  ending  with  the  words  "  Express "  and 
"  Journal ;  "  they  are  nearly  all  called  by  either  one  or 
other  of  these  names. 

Brighton  is  eight  miles  westward  of  Lewes.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  its  population,  and  regard 
being  had  to  the  character  of  its  papers,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  provincial  towns  in  England  that  can 
boast  of  being  better  represented  by  its  journalism. 
According  to  the  census  of  1861,  Brighton  had  then 
a  population  of  77,000 ;  now  its  population  numbers 
90,000.  But  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  present 
Brighton  papers  existed  when  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  was  77,000,  it  must  be  owned  that  to 
be  able  to  say  that  it  has  no  fewer  than  nine  papers, 
is  something  of  which  it  has  cause  to  be  proud.  The 
BRIGHTON  HERALD  was  established  so  far  back  as 
1806;  it  is  therefore  approaching  the  age  allotted  to 
man.  I  have  watched  the  history  of  that  journal  for 
a  term,  of  years  much  longer  than  I  would  like  to 
name,  and  have  seen  no  falling  off  in  vitality  or 
interest  in  its  columns  during  the  prolonged  period 
with  which  I  have  been  conversant  with  its  contents. 
I  remember  the  time  when  its  price  was  seven  pence ; 
but  that  was  in  those  days  when  the  stamp  duty  was 
fourpence ;  now  its  price  is  one  penny.  From  the 
first,  and  during  its  long  life,  the  Brighton  Herald  has 
identified  itself  with  Liberal  principles.  The  attention 
it  paid  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  was  one  of  its 
features  with  which,  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  much 
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struck  ;  but  as  I  have  only  seen  it  occasionally  of  late 
— whereas  I  regularly  read  it  then — I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  same  feature  being  still  as  prominent  as  before ; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  so.  Like 
most  of  the  other  Brighton  papers,  the  Herald  makes 
its  weekly  bow;  to  the  Brighton  public  every  Saturday 
morning.  Next  in  priority  to  the  Brighfon  Herald  is 
the  BRIGHTON  GAZETTE.  It  is  advanced  in  years. 
More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  over  its  head 
since  it  first  drew  its  Brighton  breath.  It  made  its 
debut  in  1821.  It  came  out,  on  political  grounds,  in 
opposition  to  the  Herald.  It  explicitly,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career,  proclaimed  its  attachment  to 
what  was  then  called  Toryism,  and  its  determination 
to  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  advocacy  of  the  class 
of  political  principles  which  are  indicated  by  the  term 
Toryism.  It  has  acted  faithfully  and  zealously  in 
accordance  with  the  programme  published  in  its  in- 
fantile days.  Every  Thursday  has  witnessed,  for  some 
years  past,  the  appearance  of  the  Brighton  Gazette,  at 
"  the  small  charge"  of  one  penny.  Next  comes  the 
BRIGHTON  GUARDIAN.  Its  establishment  was  six  years 
later  than  that  of  the  Brighton  Gazette,  having  been 
begun  in  1827.  Its  original  proprietor  was  the  late 
Mr.  Cohen,  who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  persuasion, 
and  it  is  still  the  property  of  his  family.  The 
Brighton  Guardian  from  its  commencement  identified 
itself  with  a  thoroughly  Liberal  course  of  policy  ;  and 
Mr.  Cohen,  who  was  its  editor  as  well  as  proprietor, 
was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  imprisoned  for  some 
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months,  within  a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of 
his  paper,  for  his  free  and  fearless  arraignment  of 
particular  measures  of  the  Tory  Government  of  the 
day.  But  his  sufferings  for  his  principles  as  a  Liberal 
did  not  deter  him  from  the  course  which  he  had 
determined  to  pursue  in  exposing,  denouncing,  and 
opposing  the  despotism  and  injustice  which  characte- 
rized the  proceedings  of  the  Tory  Administrations 
which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of 
1832.  He  continued  till  the  end  of  his  editorial 
career  in  the  path  of  Liberalism  on  which  he  had 
entered  when  he  established  the  Brighton  Guardian ; 
and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Cohen  closed  his  life 
as  well  as  his  journalistic  course,  he  died  amidst  the 
regrets  and  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  either 
personally  or  editorially.  The  BrigJtton  Guardian  still 
upholds  the  same  principles  as  those  with  which  its 
founder  identified  himself.  Like  many  of  the  journals 
which  were  started  fifty  years  ago  whose  first  price 
was  sevenpence,  it  has  for  some  years  taken  its  place 
in  the  category,  not  of  our  penny  papers,  but  in  that 
of  our  twopenny  political  publications.  It  still  ad- 
heres to  Wednesday  as  the  day  of  its  issue.  The 
BRIGHTON  EXAMINER,  published  at  a  penny  on  Tues- 
day, is  another  of  the  papers  which  weekly  appear 
in  the  most  favoured  and  most  fashionable  of  all  our 
English  watering-places.  In  a  few  months  it  will 
have  entered  its  twentieth  year.  It  is  Liberal  in  its 
politics,  and  independent  in  its  discussion  of  general 
questions,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  political.  It 
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belongs,  as  the  majority  of  its  local  contemporaries 
do,  to  the  progeny  of  penny  papers,  but  has  chosen 
Tuesday — a  very  unusual  day  for  a  weekly  journal — 
as  its  period  of  publication.  Next  to  the  Brighton 
Examiner  in  the  matter  of  age  is  the  BRIGHTON 
OBSERVER.  I  can  give  not  only  the  month  but  the 
day  on  which  it  first  solicited  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  Brighton  and  the  neighbouring  rural  popu- 
lation. It  was  on  the  28th  of  November,  1856,  that 
it  first  saw  the  light.  It  is  independent  in  its  views 
of  political  questions,  but  principally  trusts  to  its 
local  characteristics  for  its  success.  It  appears  every 
Friday  at  the  price  of  a  penny.  The  next  addition 
to  the  Brighton  newspaper  press  was  made  two  years 
after  that  of  the  Brighton  Observer.  It  came  forth  in 
1858,  under  the  title  of  the  BRIGHTON  FASHIONABLE 
VISITORS'  LIST.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  from  its 
very  title  that,  though  calling  itself  a  newspaper,  it  is 
more  of  a  simple  list  of  the  names  of  persons  arriving 
at  and  departing  from  Brighton.  It  does  not  deal  in 
political  disquisitions,  nor  indeed  in  disquisitions, 
strictly  so  called,  of  any  kind ;  but  it  contains  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  local  and  general  intelligence.  It 
is  a  twice-a-week  publication,  appearing  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  and  charging  the  purchaser  twopence 
for  a  copy  of  each  day's  impression.  In  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Brighton  Fashionable 
Visitors9  List  came  the  BRIGHTON  TIMES.  Its  intro- 
duction to  the  people  of  Brighton  took  place  in  April, 
1860.  It  chose  Saturday  as  the  day  of  publication, 
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and  fixed  its  price  at  a  penny.  Politically  it  claimed 
for  itself  perfect  independence.  The  chief  point  on 
which  it  differs  from  its  local  contemporaries  relates 
to  Protestantism.  It  has  much  more  of  the  Protestant 
element  in  its  contents  than  any  of  the  other  Brighton 
papers ;  but  even  in  relation  to  Protestantism,  it  does 
not  devote  so  much  of  its  space  to  it,  nor  takes  so  very 
decided  a  part  in  its  advocacy,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  paper  professing  to  be  the  advocate  of  Pro- 
testantism in  a  town  in  which  there  is  so  much  Pro- 
testant feeling,  as  there  is  in  Brighton.  If  the 
IB  rigid  on  Times  were  more  decided  in  its  Protestantism 
and  more  strenuous  and  frequent  in  its  advocacy  of 
Protestant  principles,  in  conjunction  with  an  earnest 
Evangelicalism,  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  com- 
mercially more  successful.  After  an  interval  of  seven 
years,  there  came  another  addition  to  the  list  of 
Brighton  journals.  In  1867,  the  BRIGHTON  EECORD, 
published  on  Wednesday,  and  sold  for  a  penny,  made 
its  debut.  It  started  on  neutral  grounds,  and  has  since 
pursued  a  course  consistent  with  its  prospectus.  Just 
one  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  Record,  the 
BRIGHTON  DAILY  NEWS,  published  at  a  halfpenny, 
came  before  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton.  It  grounded 
its  pretensions  to  the  patronage  of  the  Brighton 
public  chiefly  on  the  independence  of  its  principles. 
It  was  a  bold  experiment  to  seek  to  establish  a  daily 
paper  in  a  town  whose  population  at  the  time  did  not 
much  exceed  70,000.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years 
it  appeared  doubtful  whether  it  would  succeed,  and 
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before  its  success  was  assured  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  expended ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it 
has  for  some  time  past  emerged  from  all  its  pecuniary 
troubles,  and  is  now  a  moderately  paying  property.  It 
is  an  eight-page  paper,  but  being  sold  at  a  halfpenny, 
the  pages  are  of  course  of  a  comparatively  small  size. 

We  now  enter  Hampshire.  Winchester  is  the 
first  town  entitled  to  our  notice  on  our  way  to 
Southampton,  but  it  is  so  short  a  distance  beyond  the 
confines  of  Sussex  that  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
in  the  latter.  Its  newspapers  are  only  two  in  number, 
but  that  meets  its  journalistic  necessities,  as  its  popu- 
lation is  under  15,000,  and  is  slightly  on  the  decrease. 
The  HAMPSHIRE  CHRONICLE,  conducted  on  Neufcral 
principles,  and  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny,  has 
just  reached  its  centenary  age,  having  been  brought 
into  existence  in  1772.  It  has  no  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  political  journal.  It  contents  itself  with 
being  regarded  as  a  paper  of  general  news,  but  espe- 
cially as  making  its  chief  feature  the  attention  it 
gives  and  the  space  it  appropriates  to  local  intel- 
ligence. 

The  title  of  the  local  contemporary  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Chronicle  is  the  WINCHESTER  HERALD,  which  is 
also  published,  price  one  penny,  on  Saturday.  As 
yet  it  is  only  three  years  old.  It  calls  itself  Con- 
servative, but  like  the  other  it  avoids  political  discus- 
sion, or,  indeed,  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
original  discussion  at  all.  Neither  of  the  two  Win- 
chester papers  has  a  large  circulation.  Indeed,  that 
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could  hardly  be  expected,  with  Southampton  so 
near,  and  but  very  little  trade  going  on  in  the  place 
of  their  publication.  But  they  are  both  understood 
to  be  clearing  their  way,  — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  all  provincial  newspapers.  As  regards  the 
first  of  the  two  journals,  the  very  fact  that  it  has  now 
seen  its  hundredth  year,  may  be  regarded  as,  at  least, 
presumptive  proof  that  it  is  not,  or  at  all  events  has 
not,  hitherto  been  a  losing  concern. 

Taking  a  circuitous  route  from  Winchester  to  South- 
ampton, we  now  come  to  Portsmouth.  That  place 
is  not  affluent  in  newspapers.  It  has  only  two.  At 
this  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Portsmouth  is  a  place  which  contains, 
according  to  the  census  of  last  year,  no  fewer  than 
1.20,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  is,  besides,  a  great 
naval  station.  The  titles  of  its  two  newspapers  are 
the  HAMPSHIRE  TELEGRAPH  AND  SUSSEX  CHRONICLE, 
and  the  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES  AND  NAVAL  GAZETTE. 
The  former  journal  has  seen  its  seventy-third  year, 
having  been  established  in  the  last  year  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  a  twice-a-week  paper,  the  days  of  publi- 
cation being  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday's 
impression  is  published  at  a  penny,  and  consists  of 
four  pages  ;  the  impression  of  Saturday  consists  of  an 
eight-paged  sheet,  and  is  charged  twopence.  The 
Hampshire  Telegraph  has  been  from  the  first  Liberal 
in  its  political  views. .  It  is  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Puseyism 
or  .Ritualism  which  are  prevalent  within  its  walls.  On 
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the  contrary,  it  is  decidedly  Protestant  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  strenuous  in  their  advocacy.  The  other 
paper,  published  in  the  same  place,  is  called  the 
Portsmouth  Times  and  Naval  Gazette.  It  was  established 
in  1850,  and  has  consequently  just  attained  its 
majority.  Politically,  it  is  Liberal-Conservative.  As 
might  be  inferred  from  the  latter  part  of  its  title — the 
Naval  Gazette — it  not  only  appropriates  much  of  its 
space  to  naval  intelligence,  but  probably  more  fre- 
quently and  more  largely  than  any  other  provincial 
newspaper,  advocates  in  its  leading  columns  the 
interests  of  both  navy  and  army.  It  is  published  on 
Saturday,  the  price  being  twopence. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

PRESENT  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL   PRESS — (CONTINUED). 

The   Newspaper    Press    of    Hampshire    (continued),    Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 

WE  have  now  come,  in  accordance  with  our  topo- 
graphical plan,  to  Southampton,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Hants,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  same  course  I  have  hitherto  pursued,  in 
all  my  remaining  chapters  on  the  English  Provincial 
Press.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  classify  certain  papers 
under  other  heads. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Hampshire  claims  my  imme- 
diate attention,  it  is  proper  I  should  begin  my  new- 
chapter  with  that  place  as  being  the  capital  of 
the  county.  The  earliest  paper  in  Southampton 
which  still  exists,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  first  that 
ever  was  started  in  that  place,  is  the  HAMPSHIRE 
ADVERTISER.  It  was  established  in  1823,  so  that  it 
is  on  the  eve  of  entering  on  its  year  of  jubilee.  It 
was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Coupland,  a  bookseller  in 
Southampton,  and  continued  for  very  many  years  in 
his  family.  It  started  on  Conservative  principles,  to 
which  it  has  remained  faithful  ever  since.  It  soon 
obtained  a  footing  among  the  clergy  and  Tory  gen- 
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tlemen  of  Hampshire,  and  before  the  lapse  of  five  years 
it  became  a  fair  property.  I  cannot  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statement  made  to  me,  by  a  gentleman 
resident  in  Southampton,  that  while  it  was  a  weekly 
paper,  its  profits  averaged  for  many  years  2000/.  per 
annum.  Some  years  since  the  paper  came  into  new 
hands,  but  so  far  from  suffering  from  the  change  of 
proprietors,  it  has,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  thereby 
been  benefited  in  its  circulation.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
the  Hampshire  Advertiser  was  only  a  weekly  paper, 
and  was  published  on  Saturday  ;  but  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  published  twice  a  week.  The  price 
of  the  Saturday  impression  is  twopence,  that  of  the 
Wednesday  a  penny, — the  latter  being  only  half  the 
size  of  the  former.  The  united  circulation  of  the  two 
impressions  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  under  12,000  copies. 
This  is  a  good  circulation  for  one  paper  in  a  town 
whose  population  does  just  exceed  54,000.  It  is, 
however,  rapidly  increasing.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
less  than  47,000.  The  great  feature  of  the  Hampshire 
Advertiser  has  always  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
attention  it  has  paid  to  whatever  matters  related  to 
the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  county. 

The  HAMPSHIRE  INDEPENDENT  was  established  in 
1834.  It  had  for  years  been  felt  by  the  Liberals  of 
Southampton  and  of  the  county  generally,  that  the 
Liberal  interest  was  sorely  in  need  of  an  organ  and 
advocate,  but  Toryism  had  hitherto  been  so  rampant 
in  Hampshire  that  no  individual,  entertaining  Liberal 
opinions,  could  be  found  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
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on  his  own  responsibility,  of  bringing  out  a  Liberal 
paper  in  Southampton,  as  the  chief  town  in  the  county. 
On,  however,  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  discreditable  to  Hampshire 
if  it  continued  any  longer  without  a  weekly  journal 
which  should  represent  the  Liberalism  of  the  town 
and  county.  Steps  were  accordingly  taken  to  raise  a 
sum  by  private  contributions  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  start  a  Liberal  paper.  Towards  this  sum,  which 
amounted  to  some  thousands  of  pounds,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, — as  I  was  privately  assured  at  the  time, — contri- 
buted no  less  than  1000/.  But  though  the  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  Liberal 
paper  in  Southampton  in  1832,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  not  completed  until  1834,  when  the 
copyright  and  plant  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
money,  were  invested  in  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Wheeler,  as  the  sole  proprietor ;  and  in  that  year  the 
Hampshire  Independent  was  commenced.  Its  early 
history  was  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Wheeler,  its 
proprietor  and  editor,  had  been  previous  to  this  a 
colleague  of  mine,  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  I  remember  being  much 
amused  some  time  afterwards  by  some  of  the  strange 
incidents  which  he  related  to  me  in  connexion  with 
the  first  years  of  the  Hampshire  Independent's  career. 
Among  other  things  he  told  me  on  one  occasion,  that 
at  the  very  time  we  were  conversing  together  he  had 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  actions  for  libel,  either  actually 
proceeding  against  him  or  threatened  to  be  commenced. 
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Those  who  knew  him  personally,  as  I  did,  can  easily 
believe  this,  when  there  was  no  one  to  control  him  in 
his  course.     He  was  a  man  who  possessed  generous 
qualities,  hut  I   scarcely   ever   knew  one  who   was 
more   the   creature    of  impulse,   or   who    was    more 
obstinate  in  his  adherence  to  his  own  views.     He  was 
a  man  of  talent,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  Hamp- 
shire Independent  to  a  very  respectable  position  among 
the  provincial  journals  of  England.     The  paper,  how- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  passed  into   other 
hands,  and  not  long  after  that  he  died.     The  late  Mr. 
Behan,  who  for  several  years  before  his  death  enjoyed 
the  sinecure  office,  worth  800/.  a  year,  of  editor  of  the 
London  Gazette,  given  him  by  Lord  Palmerston,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Wheeler,  after  a  short  interval,  as  editor 
of  the  Hampshire  Independent.     Since  then  the  paper 
has  undergone  several  changes  both  in  its  proprietor- 
ship and  editorship.     Some  years  ago  it  was  made  a 
twice-a-week  journal,  the  days  of  publication  being 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  price  a  penny. 

Two  other  Southampton  papers,  in  addition  to  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser  and  Hampshire  Independent,  have 
made  their  appearance  since  the  commencement  of  the 
latter  journal.  The  one  is  entitled  the  SOUTHAMPTON 
TIMES,  established  in  1860,  and  published  on  Saturday 
at  a  penny ;  the  name  of  the  other  is  the  SOUTHAMPTON 
OBSERVER,  established  in  1867,  and  also  published  on 
Saturday  at  a  penny.  The  former  advocates  Liberal- 
ism ;  the  latter  wishes  to  be  considered  Independent 
Liberal. 
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The  Isle  of  Wight,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Hants.  That  little  and  lovely 
island  is  rich  in  its  ^newspapers.  I  venture,  indeed, 
to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, at  home  or  abroad,  that  can  boast  of  greater 
wealth  in  the  commodity  of  political  journalism, 
regard  being  had  to  the  number  of  its  population, 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Its  population,  according 
to  the  last  census,  is  only,  in  round  numbers, 
55,000,  and  yet  it  has  no  less  than  nine  newspapers. 
This  would  give  about  one  newspaper  to  every  GOOO 
persons,  even  including  women  and  children ;  or 
according  to  the  average  relative  proportion  of  one 
grown-up  person  to  four  children,  it  would  give  one 
newspaper  to  every  1400  or  1500  adults  in  the 
island.  Of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  therefore,  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ought  to  be  the  best 
instructed  in  political  matters.  The  complexion  of 
their  politics  may  be  inferred  from  the  principles  and 
policy  of  their  journals.  Five  of  their  number  are 
Conservative.  These  are  the  Herald,  the  Observer, 
the  Chronicle,  the  Advertiser,  and  the  Mercury.  Only 
one — namely,  the  Times^- professes  to  be  Liberal.  One, 
the  Hyde  News,  avows  its  principles  to  be  Independent. 
The  remaining  two,  whose  titles  are,  the  Journal  and 
the  Express,  have  adopted  the  Neutral  platform.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  newspapers  are  Conservative.  The  oldest 
of  the  journalistic  family  in  that  Queen  of 
Islands,  is  the  OBSERVER,  which  was  established  in 
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1852,  and  is  consequently  on  the  eve  of  attaining  its 
majority.  The  youngest,  namely,  the  JOURNAL,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  the  news- 
paper world  in  1870.  The  prices  of  the  papers  vary 
from  a  penny  to  twopence.  Four  of  their  number 
are  published  at  three-halfpence. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  named  several  other 
journals  which  are  published  in  the  county  of  Hants. 
These  are  the  Andover  Chronicle,  the  Andover  Advertiser, 
the  Christchurch  Times,  the  Lymington  Chronicle,  and 
the  Petersjleld  Express.  The  first  of  the  Andover 
papers  is  Conservative,  price  twopence,  and  was  esta- 
blished in  1857 ;  the  second  is  Liberal,  price  one  penny, 
and  was  begun  in  1870.  The  CHRISTCHURCH  TIMES 
is  Liberal,  price  one  penny,  and  is  in  its  eighteenth 
year.  The  LYMINGTON  CHRONICLE  made  its  debut  in 
1857,  is  neutral  in  its  politics,  and  sells  at  a  pennv. 

I  now  come  to  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Dorsetshire. 
For  a  county  with  a  population  less  than  200,000 
it  is  well  represented  in  the  political  journalism  of 
the  day.  It  has  no  fewer  than  fifteen  papers,  the 
majority  of  which  are  either  Liberal  or  Independent. 
Their  names  are,  taking  them  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  the  Blandford  Express,  the  Blandford  Tele- 
gram, the  Bridport  News,  the  Bridport  Telegram,  the 
Dorset  County  Chronicle,  the  Dorset  County  Express, 
the  Dorset  County  Guardian,  the  Dorchester  Telegram, 
the  Poole  Herald,  the  Shaftesbury  Gazette,  the  Slier- 
borne  Journal,  the  Southern  Times,  the  Weymouth 
Guardian,  the  Weymouth  Telegram,  the  Wimborne 
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Journal.  Those  of  these  papers  which  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a  name  as  well  as  a  local  habitation  in 
Dorsetshire,  are  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  the  Poole  Herald, 
and  the  Sherborne  Journal.  I  was  once  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  reading  these  last  named  papers  for  many 
years.  The  DORSET  COUNTY  CHRONICLE  has  witnessed 
all  the  vicissitudes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
newspaper  world  for  more  than  half  a  century,  having 
made  its  appearance  on  the  journalistic  stage  in  the 
year  1821.  Its  politics  have  from  the  first  been 
Conservative,  although  it  never,  at  any  time,  de- 
voted much  of  its  space  to  political  discussion  in 
the  form  of  leading  articles.  The  politics  of  the 
POOLE  HERALD,  which  was  established  in  1846, 
have  always  been  Liberal,  but  not  of  an  ultra- 
Liberal  type.  It  devotes  much  of  its  space  to 
agricultural  and  trading  intelligence.  I  put  the 
SHERBORNE  JOURNAL  the  last  of  the  three  best- 
known  Dorsetshire  papers,  because  it  is  entitled  to  a 
more  lengthened  notice  than  either  of  the  others  on 
account  of  its  age.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  the 
existing  journals  in  that  county,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  first  newspaper  ever 
established  in  Dorsetshire.  It  dates  its  existence  as 
far  back  as  1764.  Its  age  thus  exceeds  the  cente- 
narian term  of  life  by  eight  years.  It  was  from  the 
first  an  advocate  of  moderately  Liberal  principles, 
though  devoting  but  little  of  its  space — hardly  any, 
indeed,  for  months  together — to  what  is  called  poli- 
tical discussion.  Its  political  principles  are  the  same 
VOL.  in.  16 
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as  they  ever  were.  Of  late  years  the  Sherborne  Journal 
has  introduced  greater  variety  into  its  columns. 
Among  its  features  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
is  the  frequency  with  which  it  appropriates  a  portion 
of  its  pages  to  matter  of  a  more  or  less  literary  cha- 
racter. It  advocates  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  but  it  is  characterized  not  only  by 
great  fairness,  but  by  a  liberality  amounting  to  gene- 
rosity, when  dealing  with  the  various  Dissenting  de- 
nominations. Like  most  of  our  provincial  journals, 
the  Sherborne  Journal  has  found  it  expedient  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  prevailing  demand  for  cheap 
newspapers.  It  accordingly  some  years  ago  reduced  its 
price  from  fourpence  to  twopence.  Until  then  it  was 
published  weekly  on  Thursday,  but  afterwards  it  was 
converted  into  a  twice-a-week  paper, — the  new  day  of 
publication  being  Monday,  and  the  price  a  penny. 
The  Monday's  issue,  however,  it  is  right  to  add,  is 
only  half  the  size  of  the  Thursday's  impression. 

Next  we  enter  the  county  of  Wilts  with  its 
population  of  nearly  260,000.  That  county  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
represented  in  the  Newspaper  Press.  It  has  one 
journal  which  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  to  which  no 
London  paper  and  very  few  provincial  papers  can 
lay  claim.  I  allude  to  the  SALISBURY  JOURNAL.  It 
was  established  in  1720.  It  is  therefore  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  old.  That  is  a  great  age,  just 
the  age  indeed — 152 — at  which  the  celebrated  Old 
Parr  is  said  to  have  died.  Whether  or  not  the 
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"advanced"  years  ascribed  to  him  after  whom  the 
pills,  which  are  still  sold  in  enormous  quantities,  is 
named,  be  mythical,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Salisbury  Journal  is  152  years  old,  and  that  it  will  not 
die,  as  Old  Parr  is  said  to  have  done,  in  his  152nd 
year.  So  far  from  this  any  Insurance  Company  will 
pledge  its  discernment,  and  its  finances  too,  for  at 
least  a  forty-eight  years'  longer  tenure  of  life,  so  as 
to  make  its  sojourn  in  the  newspaper  world  the  round 
200  years.  The  Salisbury  Journal  has  a  history ;  but 
little  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  is  known 
respecting  it  until  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Brodie  family  nearly  a  century  ago.  For  fully  a 
century  after  its  commencement  it  had  no  competitor 
for  the  favour  of  the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  people. 
Until  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  it  dealt  little 
in  discussion  of  any  kind,  nor  did  it  ever,  in  any 
marked  manner,  betray  any  political  leaning.  In 
fact,  it  professes  neutrality  on  all  political  questions 
of  importance.  Until  of  late  years  it  was  a  mere 
depository  of  the  interesting  general  intelligence 
which  is  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  copiously  in  all 
our  provincial  papers.  Its  attention  to  agricultural 
matters  was  for  more  than  a  century  its  great  cha- 
racteristic, and  that  is  still  one  of  its  chief  features ; 
but  it  now  possesses  a  more  varied  aspect  than  before. 
With  an  ample  record  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  day,  it  unites  a  moderate  amount  of  light  reading. 
Nor  is  it  unmindful  of  the  literary  tastes  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  readers.  The  Salisbury  Journal  is 
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one  of  the  few  papers  which  stand  by  the  good  old 
price  of  fourpence ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  price  is  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  its  provincial  contemporaries,  its  circula- 
tion, we  are  assured  by  its  proprietors,  is  the  most 
extensive  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  This  fact  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  as  several  of  the  other  Wiltshire 
journals  are  published  at  a  penny.  The  late  Mr. 
Brodie,  chief  proprietor  of  the  Salisbury  Herald,  was, 
through  the  influence  it  gave  him,  chosen  member  for 
Salisbury,  which  position  he  occupied  for  several 
years,  and  might  have  done  for  many  more,  but  for 
the  pecuniary  responsibilities  which  he  had  impru- 
dently incurred. 

The  next  in  the  matter  of  age  of  the  Wiltshire 
papers,  is  the  DEVIZES  AND  WILTSHIRE  GAZETTE,  which 
was  established  in  1810.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
second  part  of  its  title  is  of  a  comparatively  modern 
date.  At  least,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
it,  thirty  years  ago,  I  have  no  recollection  of  its  having 
the  word  "Wiltshire"  in  addition  to  that  of  "  Devizes/' 
Its  political  views,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any,  are 
Conservative  ;  but  its  notion,  ever  since  I  remember, 
always  has  been  that  its  columns  may  be  appropriated 
to  some  better  purpose  than  to  leading  articles  on 
political  questions.  But  if  the  Church  of  England 
is  assailed,  it  never  fails  to  come  forth  vigorously  in 
its  defence.  It  maintains  the  good  old  orthodox  price 
of  threepence,  though  it  is  surrounded  by  contempo- 
raries who  have  come  down  to  the  "  penny  price." 
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The  long  interval  of  seventeen  years  occurred  be- 
fore another  paper,  after  the  Devizes  Gazette,  made 
its    appearance    in   the  county  of  Wilts.      Then — 
namely,  in  1833 — the  SALISBURY  HERALD  was  begun. 
The  history  of  that  journal — afterwards  changed  in 
its  title  to  that  of  the  WILTSHIRE  COUNTY  MIRROR, 
which  it  still  bears — has  a  somewhat  special  interest 
to  me.     I  had  just  come  to  London  from  Scotland 
when  it  was  announced  as  about  to  be  commenced.    I 
received  the  first  offer  of  its  editorship,  although  66 
applications  were  made  for  the  office  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  for  an  editor.     The  offer  of 
the  editorship  was  made  to  me  because  the  originator 
had  known  something  of  my  antecedents  as  editor  of 
the  Elgin  Courier.     I  declined  the  offer,  chiefly  because 
my  political  opinions  were  Liberal,  while  those  of  the 
Salisbury  Herald  were  Conservative.     The  proprietor 
sought  to  obviate  this  objection,  by  saying  that  the 
politics  of  the  paper  would  be  only  moderately  Con- 
servative.    Still  I  declined   the    editorship,    though 
liberal  terms — in  some  degree,  I  ought  to  state,  con- 
ditional on  a  certain  amount  of  success — were  offered 
to  me.    Under  its  altered  title  of  the  Wiltshire  County 
Mirror,  the  paper  has  acquired  a  high  position  in  the 
county.     It  is  conducted  with  much  spirit,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  Protestantism  in  any 
part  of  England.     It  devotes  much  space  to  reviews 
of  books,  and  has  otherwise,  for  many  years,  enjoyed 
a  literary  reputation.     It  retains  the  price  of  four- 
pence. 
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Next  among  the  Wiltshire  journals  we  have  the 
WILTSHIRE  INDEPENDENT,  which  was  commenced  in 
1836,  on  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty 
from  fourpence  to  a  penny.  Its  politics  are  Liberal, 
without  being  extreme  in  that  direction.  It  has  one 
feature  which  is  not  by  any  means  common  in  the 
Liberal  press — it  is  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  Wiltshire  Independent  belongs  to  the 
penny  newspaper  fraternity. 

The  remaining  Wiltshire  newspapers  are  the  Trow- 
bridge  Advertiser,  established  on  Liberal  principles  in 
1853  ;  the  Swindon  Advertiser,  commenced  in  1854  as 
a  Liberal  journal ;  the  Warminster  Herald,  which  was 
started  in  1857  on  neutral  ground  in  relation  to  poli- 
tical questions ;  the  Marlborouyh  Times,  begun  in 
1859,  repudiating  all  political  predilections  whatever, 
and  only  professing  to  be  a  newspaper  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  Trowbridge  Chronicle,  esta- 
blished in  1861  to  advocate  the  Conservative  cause; 
the  North  Wilts  Herald,  also  started  in  1861  on  Liberal- 
Conservative  principles ;  the  Salisbury  Times,  com- 
menced in  1868  on  Liberal  principles;  and  the  Salisbury 
Standard,  set  on  foot  in  1869  to  advocate,  as  its  name 
almost  implies,  the  cause  of  Conservatism  in  the 
county.  The  latter  are  all  penny  papers,  and  are 
published  weekly,  with  the  exception  of  the  North 
Wilts  Herald,  which  is  issued  twice  a  week. 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  Somersetshire,  which 
has  a  population  of  463,000,  is  next  entitled  to 
notice.  As  that  county  boasts  of  having  Bath 
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for  its  principal  as  well  as  its  county  town,  it  may 
be  well  first  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  jour- 
nalism of  that  fashionable  city.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  its  earliest  newspaper,  and  the  first 
also  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  was  KEENE'S  BATH 
JOURNAL.  It  was  begun  in  1742,  which  is  exactly 
130  years  ago.  That  journal  still  exists,  but  has  for  a 
long  time  ignored  the  name  of  "  Keene,"  and  contents 
itself  with  the  title  of  the  Bath  Journal.  That  is 
logical,  because  though  started  by  a  Mr.  Keene  130 
years  since,  it  is  not  now,  nor  has  for  a  long  time  been, 
the  property  of  any  one  bearing  that  name.  So  far 
as  relates  to  political  matters,  it  is  true  to  its  earliest 
traditions, — that  is  to  say,  though  professing  Liberal 
principles,  its  great  aim  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
political  journal,  but  a  newspaper  in  which  the  varied 
intelligence  of  the  week  shall  be  given  fully,  and  yet 
in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  shall  be  given  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  space.  As  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  few  papers,  if  any, 
after  so  prolonged  an  existence  as  that  which  the 
Bath  Journal  has  had,  could  claim  the  credit — for 
such  its  present  proprietors  evidently  consider  it — of 
having  undergone  so  little  change  in  its  principles  or 
editorial  management,  otherwise,  as  it  has  done. 
In  regard  to  its  price,  it  has  made  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  threepenny  and  penny  j  ournals,  by  fixing 
on  the  medium  price  of  twopence. 

Probably  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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that  can  boast  of  having  an  equal  number  of  news- 
papers of  a  great  age  as  Bath.  If  the  relative  popu- 
lation of  our  large  towns  be  taken  into  account, 
assuredly  none  can  claim  the  same  honour  in  that 
respect  as  Bath.  Its  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  was  under  54,000;  whereas  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  and  other  towns,  have  a  larger 
population — some  of  them  six  times  as  great — and 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  any  one  of  these  towns  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  possessing  three  newspapers, 
as  Bath  does  in  this  year  187:3,  which  existed  from 
80  to  130  years  ago.  In  addition  to  Keenes  Bath 
Journal,  begun  in  1742,  there  are  the  Bath  Chronicle, 
set  on  foot  in  1757,  and  the  Bath  Express  and  County 
Herald,  established  in  1792.  The  latter  journal  was 
commenced  under  the  title  of  the  Bath  Herald.  I 
have  not  been  successful  in  my  inquiries  as  to  the 
date  at  which  it  changed  its  title.  From  the  first  it 
identified  itself  with  Liberal  views  on  all  political 
questions,  and  down  to  the  present  hour  has  proved 
true  to  the  traditions  of  its  earlier  years.  It  still 
retains  the  price  -of  threepence.  The  Bath  Chronicle, 
next,  as  I  have  said,  in  seniority  to  the  Bath  Journal, 
cast  in  its  lot  from  the  first  with  the  Conservative 
party,  proud  of  the  name  of  Tory ;  and  it  is  to-day 
as  true  to  that  class  of  politicians  as  it  was  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  With  the  space  which  it  de- 
votes to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  generally, 
it  appropriates  more  perhaps  to  literature  than  any 
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of  its  Somersetshire  contemporaries,  though  these  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  in  number. 

Leaving  Bath,  and  glancing  at  the  other  journals  of 
the  county,  which  are  twenty-four,  let  me  first  remark 
that  the  TAUNTON  COURIER  has  had  the  longest  life  of 
any  of  the  Somerset  newspaper  progeny.  It  dates 
its  origin  as  far  back  as  1808.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand 
on  an  earlier  number  than  1835,  but  I  read  it  regu- 
larly from  that  time  for  several  years.  It  was  a  small, 
eight-paged  paper, — considerably  smaller  than  the 
Globe  in  its  present  form.  It  was  during  the  years  to 
which  I  refer  conducted  with  spirit,  and  was 
thoroughly  decided  in  its  Conservative  tone  ;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  term  Conservative  was  then  unknown, 
it  took  a  special  pleasure  in  calling  itself  "  Consti- 
tutional." It  is  still  true  to  its  first  principles.  It 
has  not  now,  any  more  than  nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  any  sympathy  with  what  is  called  "  popular 
progress."  On  the  contrary,  it  detests  alike  the 
phrase  itself  and  the  principles  which  the  phrase  im- 
plies. The  only  sense  in  which  the  Taunton  Courier 
may  be  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  modern  current  in 
newspaper  progression,  relates  to  the  reduction  of  its 
price  to  twopence-halfpenny. 

The  SOMERSET  COUNTY  GAZETTE,  a  Liberal  journal, 
established  in  1836,  is  the  next  of  the  Somersetshire 
papers  in  point  of  age.  It  retains  the  price,  namely, 
threepence,  at  which  it  has  been  published  since  the 
extinction  of  the  stamp  duty.  Next  in  age  comes  the 
SOMERSET  HERALD,  started  on  Conservative  principles 
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in  1843,  and,  like  its  Liberal  contemporary,  published 
at  threepence.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  Mercury,  the  price  being  three-halfpence, 
or  half  the  price  of  the  two  Somerset  papers  I  have 
just  mentioned.  It  appealed  for  support  to  the  friends 
of  Liberal  principles  in  the  county;  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  about  to  enter  its  twentieth  year,  may  be  re- 
garded as  presumptive  evidence  that  its  appeal  was 
not  made  in  vain.  Two  years  afterwards  a  rival 
started  up  in  the  same  place,  to  the  Mercury,  under 
the  title  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Gazette.  It 
adopted  an  Independent  line  in  its  politics,  and  con- 
tented itself  with  the  moderate  price  of  a  penny  for 
each  number.  The  next  most  advanced  in  years  of 
the  Somerset  newspaper  family  is  the  Western  News 
and  Market  Reporter,  which  was  commenced  in  1855. 
It  is  published  twice  a  week,  on  Monday  and  Satur- 
day, at  the  price  of  a  penny.  It  objects  to  the  term 
Liberal  being  applied  to  it,  but  glories  in  being  re- 
garded as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  Independence,  con- 
sidering that  word  to  be  synonymous  with  Neutralism. 
The  Bridgewater  Mercury  comes  next  in  point  of  age 
among  the  Somerset  papers.  It  first  shed  its  light 
on  the  world  of  newspaper  journalism  in  1856,  and 
though  at  the  time  it  charged  for  that  light  the  price 
current  at  the  time,  its  price  is  now  only  a  penny. 
Its  politics  come  within  the  category  of  Independent. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  newspapers  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  I  can  do  no  more  than  name  them. 
Taking  them  alphabetically,  they  are  the  following  : — 
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Sridgcwafar  Gazette,  the  Burnham  Gazette,  the  Central 
Somerset  Gazette,  the  Chard  Weekly  Chronicle,  the 
Clevedon  Mercury,  the  Grewkerne  Weekly  News,  the 
East  Somerset  Telegram,  the  Frome  Times,  the  Lang- 
port  Herald,  the  S/icpton  Mallett  Journal,  the  Wells 
Journal,  the  Wellington  Times,  the  Wellington  Weekly 
News,  the  JF<?$£  Somerset  Free  Press,  and  the  Western 
Gazette.  The  Burnham  Gazette  is  the  youngest  of  the 
journals  I  have  named.  It  has  done  little  more  than 
enter,  even  if  it  has  done  that,  the  second  year  of  its 
infancy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  enumeration  which  I  have 
given  of  the  newspapers  in  Somersetshire,  that  that 
county  cannot,  with  reason,  complain  that  it  is 
inadequately  represented  in  the  political  journalism  of 
the  provinces.  Yet  the  adjoining  county  of  Devon 
can  boast  of  a  still  greater  number  of  newspapers. 
While  the  number  of  political  journals  in  Somerset 
does  not  exceed  twenty-eight,  Devon  with  its  popu- 
lation of  a  little  more  than  600,000  rejoices  in  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight.  Exeter  and  Plymouth  being 
the  principal  towns  in  the  county,  have,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  greatest  number  of  newspapers,  and  are 
consequently,  if  we  put  aside  topographical  con- 
siderations, entitled  to  a  priority  of  notice.  Exeter, 
the  first  town  of  importance  in  Devonshire,  after  we 
leave  the  county  of  Somerset,  had,  according  to  the 
census  of  1871,  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
44,000,  yet  it  has  no  fewer  than  four  newspapers, — 
two  of  them  of  a  very  advanced  age.  The  EXETER 
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FLYING  POST,  originally  called  Trewmans  Exeter  Flying 
Post,  has  by  no  less  than  nine  years  exceeded  its 
centenary  birthday,  having  fy-st  been  presented  to  the 
people  of  Exeter  in  1763.  It  made  its  entrance  into  the 
newspaper  world  as  a  Tory,  and  is  now  a  thorough- 
going Conservative,  which  means  that  its  political 
predilections  are  to-day  what  they  were  well-nigh 
110  years  ago.  The  fact  ought  to  be  stated  as  one 
which  is  creditable  to  its  consistency.  Its  price  is 
three-halfpence.  The  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette, 
for  which  twopence  is  charged,  is  in  its  ninetieth 
year,  having  been  ushered  into  existence  in  1782. 
It,  too,  is  Conservative.  Connected  with  it  is  a  small 
paper  called  the  Daily  Telegram,  which  is  supplied  to 
its  subscribers  at  twopence  extra  per  week,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  farthing  per  day.  The  Daily  Western 
Times  was,  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  known 
as  the  Western  Times,  issued  weekly.  Its  day  of 
publication  was  Friday,  but  when  it  became  a  twice-a- 
week  journal,  it  singled  out  Tuesday  as  the  other  day 
of  publication.  Friday's  impression  consisted  of 
eight  pages ;  that  of  Tuesday  was  limited  to  four. 
Some  years  since  the  Western  Times  was  changed  into 
a  daily  paper,  the  impressions  of  Friday  and  Tuesday 
being  reduced  to  the  price  of  a  penny,  while  for  the 
other  issues,  the  size  of  the  paper  being  much  smaller, 
only  a  halfpenny  is  charged.  The  original  Western 
Times  was  established  in  1828  by  Mr.  Thomas  Latimer, 
who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  still  the  proprietor.  Before 
many  months  had  elapsed  the  boldness  and  ability 
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with  which  the  Western  Times  advocated  the  Liberal 
and  thoroughly  Independent  principles  on  which  it 
started,  created  quite  a  sensation  in  that  part  of 
Devon  in  which  it  principally  circulated.  Probably  a 
more  fearless  or  independent  paper  than  the  Western 
'Hint's  never  appeared  within  the  area  of  our  provincial 
journalism.  Mr.  Latimer  displayed  especial  boldness 
in  his  exposure  and  denunciation  of  clerical  tyranny 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses.  During  the  years  that  Dr. 
Philpotts  was  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Western  Tim  ex 
seldom  let  him  alone  even  for  a  single  week.  At 
last,  unable  to  bear  its  attacks  any  longer,  Dr. 
Philpotts  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr. 
Latimer,  which  with  the  sum  given  as  damages 
cost  him  little  short  of  1000/.  Yet,  nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Latimer,  pursued  the  course  which  he  had 
from  the  first  chalked  out  for  himself,  of  exposing 
and  unsparingly  denouncing  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
The  paper  had  for  very  many  years  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  was  a  valuable  property ;  but  I  can- 
not say  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  pecu- 
niarily affected  by  the  changes  it  has  undergone,— 
first  to  a  twice-a-week  paper,  and  afterwards  to  a 
daily  journal. 

The  other  remaining  Exeter  paper  is  the  Devon 
//  /•///  Times.  It  is  a  daily  journal.  For  its  Friday 
impression,  the  price  is  a  penny ;  but  for  all  the  other 
days  it  is  only  a  halfpenny, — the  size  being  but  half 
that  of  Friday's  issue.  Its  programme  is  Independent- 
Liberal.  It  was  established  in  1861,  but  was  after- 
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wards  incorporated  with   the  Exeter  Journal,  which 
was  started  in  1856. 

The  Plymouth  papers,  regard  being  had  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  compared  with  the  other  towns, 
have  the  next  claim  to  our  notice.  Formerly  Devon- 
port  and  Stonehouse,  though  in  close  contiguity  to 
Plymouth,  were  considered  as  separate  towns  from  it 
and  from  each  other,  but  for  many  years  past  they 
have  been  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  Plymouth. 
Under,  therefore,  that  one  head  their  population  is 
given,  in  the  census  of  1871,  at  69,500,  being  rather 
more  than  a  third  greater  than  the  population  of 
Exeter.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  census  of  1881 
will  show  that  several  thousands  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  Plymouth,  for  it  is  a  rising  place. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  towns  in  England  which  have 
grown  in  the  lapse  of  time  from  obscurity  and  insigni- 
ficance to  be  places  of  note  and  of  importance.  Leland 
describes  it  as  having  been,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  "a  mean  thing,  an  inhabitation  of 
fishers." 

The  oldest  of  the  Plymouth  papers  is  the  PLYMOUTH 
HERALD,  which  was  established  in  1820.  It  conse- 
quently celebrated  its  jubilee  two  years  ago.  There 
were  two  or  three  papers  which  were  published  in 
Plymouth  or  Devonport  many  years  before  1820, 
some  of  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  but  they 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  The  Plymouth  Herald 
is  a  weekly  journal  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny. 
It  does  not  identify  itself  with  either  of  the  two  great 
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parties  in  the  State,  but  claims  to  be  Independent  in 
tin*  expression  of  its  opinions  on  all  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  Political  discussion,  however, 
is  not  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Plymouth 
ll<' raid.  It  more  especially  trusts  for  the  support  of 
the  people  of  Plymouth  and  the  surrounding  districts, 
to  the  attention  it  pays  to  naval  and  military  matters 
and  to  local  news  generally. 

Next  in  age  among  the  Plymouth  papers  is  the 
DEVONPORT  INDEPENDENT,  which  dates  its  commence- 
ment as  far  back  as  1833,  and  is  therefore  about  to 
enter  its  fortieth  year.  It  has,  like  some  other 
journals  which  I  have  named,  made  a  compromise  in 
price  between  what  was  the  general  price  of  provincial 
papers  a  few  years  ago,  and  what  is  now  that  of  a 
majority  of  their  number.  Finding  threepence  too  high, 
and  fearing  that  a  penny  would  be  too  low — viewing 
matters  in  a  commercial  light — the  Devonport  Inde- 
pendent has  adopted  the  medium  price  of  twopence. 
The  title  "  Independent "  would  imply  that  the  paper 
would  be  sometimes  with  one  of  the  political  parties 
of  the  State,  and  sometimes  with  another  ;  but  in 
addition  to  the  word  "  Independent,"  we  find  the 
adjective  "  Liberal,"  from  which  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  it  is  always  on  the  Liberal  side.  And 
this,  I  believe,  is  the  case.  For  a  long  time  the 
Deconport  Independent  had  one  feature  peculiar,  I 
believe,  so  far  as  regards  the  Provincial  Press,  to 
itself, — namely,  weekly  reports  of  sermons  preached  in 
the  district  in  which  it  chiefly  circulates.  In  con- 
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nexion  with  this  feature,  it  is  due  to  the  Devonport 
Independent  to  state  that,  though  its  own  theology  is 
Unitarian,  it  was  perfectly  unsectarian  and  impartial 
in  its  reports  of  the  sermons  so  delivered.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  Saturday. 

The  WESTERN  DAILY  MERCURY,  regard  being  had 
to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  begun  and  carried  on 
for   years  previously  as  a  weekly  paper,  under  the 
title  of  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Journal,  has  the 
next  claim  on  the  ground  of  seniority  on  our  notice. 
The  latter  paper  was  published  on  Thursdays,  and 
when  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  was  established,  the 
Weekly  Journal  was  incorporated  with  the  Thursday's 
issue  of  the   Mercury.     The    Western  Daily  Mercury 
published  its  first  number  in  June,  1860.     As  Mr. 
Isaac  Latimer  was  sole  proprietor  as  well  as  editor  of 
the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Journal,  so  he  is  sole  pro- 
prietor as  well  as  editor  of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury. 
The  latter,  like  the  former  journal,  has  always  identified 
itself  in  the  most  decided  manner  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciples in  relation  to  both  the  great  questions  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.     The  rights  of  conscience,  no 
less  than  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  person, 
have  ever  had  an  able  and  uncompromising   advocate 
in  the   Western  Daily  Mercury.     Among  its  features 
are  its  reviews  of  books  and  the  space  it  devotes,  when 
the  pressure  of  important  political  matter  will  permit, 
to  that  kind  of  literature.     On  its  literary  staff  there 
is  at  least  one  reviewer  of  new  works — there  may  be 
more  than  one — who  not  only  writes  with  great  ability 
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and  originality,  but  displays  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  when  he  enters  at  length  into  the  nature 
of  the  work  reviewed.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the 
public  announcements  made  respecting  the  commercial 
success  of  the  II 'r*  I  mi  Dully  Mercury — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement — that 
it  has  the  largest  circulation  and  the  greatest  number 
of  advertisements  of  any  paper  published  in  the  West 
of  England.  Thursday's  and  Saturday's  impressions 
of  the  paper  are  published  as  a  double  sheet,  the  size 
of  the  Times.  The  issues  of  the  other  four  days  of 
the  week  are  severally  on  a  four-page  sheet.  The 
price  of  the  Mercury  is  a  penny. 

The  WESTERN  MORNING  NEWS,  compared  with  the 
age  of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  succeeded  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport 
Journal,  can  claim  a  priority  of  existence  over  the  Mer- 
cury by  somewhat  more  than  five  months.  I  have 
stated  that  the  Western  Daily  Mercury  first  appeared 
under  that  title  as  a  daily  journal  published  at  a  penny 
in  June,  1860,  whereas  the  Western  Morning  Neics 
became  a  member  of  the  daily  paper  brotherhood  on 
the  3rd  of  January  in  the  same  year.  Its  principles 
are  Independent,  and  it  has,  on  all  the  questions  of  the 
day,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  during  the  several  years 
that  it  has  come  from  time  to  time  under  my  notice, 
acted  consistently  with  its  professions.  It  is  conducted 
with  much  spirit,  and  often  displays  no  inconsiderable 
enterprise  in  procuring  early  important  intelligence. 
It  has  been  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  a  London  cor- 
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respondent.  He  is  frequently,  as  regards  early  and 
interesting  information,  first  in  the  field  among  the 
intelligent  and  ever- vigilant  class  of  literary  men  called 
"  Our  Own  Correspondents,"  whose  vocation  in  the 
metropolis  it  is  to  cater  for  the  readers  of  the  provin- 
cial journals  with  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
nected. The  Western  Morning  News  belongs  to  "  The 
Western  Morning  News  Company,  Limited,"  but  the 
principal  proprietor  and  sole  manager  is  Mr.  Saunders, 
of  the  Sun  and  Central  Press,  London.  As  T  have 
stated  in  one  of  my  previous  volumes  on  the  News- 
paper Press,  Mr.  Saunders,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  ability  and  enterprise,  is  proprietor  of  several 
other  provincial  papers  which  are  all,  I  believe,  suc- 
cessful commercially.  For  the  reason  I  have  re- 
peatedly given — that  is,  the  cessation  of  the  publication 
of  newspaper  stamp  returns — I  arn  unable  to  make 
even  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Western  Morning  News,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
large. 

Connected  with  the  Western  Morning  Neics,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  there  is  the  WES- 
TERN WEEKLY  NEWS.  It  was  started  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  other,  and  is  published  at  a  penny, 
on  Saturday.  As  it  is  under  the  same  editorial 
management,  its  principles  and  tone  are  the  same. 
Indeed  it  almost  exclusively  consists  of  a  selection  and 
condensation  of  the  best  things  which  have  appeared 
in  its  diurnal  brother  on  the  previous  days  of  the 
week.  The  only  feature  which  is  peculiar  to  it- 
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sell'  is,  that  each  number  contains  one  original  lit'  . 

tale. 

The  oldest  of  the  other  Devonshire  paper-  red 

over  the  county  is  the  NORTH  DEVON  JOURNAL,  which 
advocates  Liberal  principles.  The  first  number  ap- 
peared on  the  2nd  July,  1824.  It  claimed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  to  have  had  an 
tence  of  half  a  century ;  but  that  is  not  exactly  the 
fact.  It  then  wanted  two  years  and  a  half  to  make 
up  its  year  of  jubilee.  However,  that  is  very  near  the 
time,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  indications 
of  vitality  which  are  visible  in  its  appearance,  that  it 
will  live  to  see  its  fiftieth  year, — and  more  than  that. 
Its  politics  are  of  a  Liberal  hue.  It  claims  to  itself 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  North  Devon,  wholly  compiled  and  printed  in 
that  division  of  the  county.  It  further  asserts 
that  it  is  still  the  only  full-sized  paper  in  North 
Devon  which  is  compiled  and  composed  in  North 
Devon.  It  may  well  boast  of  this  fact,  and  no  doubt 
its  readers  will  be  gratified  to  think  that  they  have  a 
journal  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  redolent 
of  the  soil.  The  TEIGNMOUTH  GAZETTE  is  next  in 
seniority  to  the  Xortli  Devon  Journal.  It  commenced 
in  1830,  repudiating  any  decided  course  in  relation  to 
political  questions,  and  aiming  at  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  local  matters.  Its  price  is  twopence.  The 
year  1832  witnessed  the  appearance  of  another  Devon- 
shire journal  under  the  title  of  the  NORTH  Di  vox 
ADVERTISER.  It  came  out  on  Independent  principles, 
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and  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  proved  faithful  to  its  pro- 
gramme. In  1855  great  changes,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  proportions  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
paper  took  place,  but  no  important  change  occurred 
in  its  tone  or  principles.  It  has  joined  in  price  the 
penny  paper  fraternity.  Several  other  papers  in 
various  parts  of  Devonshire,  which  still  exist,  were 
established  between  the  years  1854  and  1858,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  partly  printed  in  London, 
or  make  the  list  of  visitors  to  the  several  places  in 
which  they  are  published,  their  principal  feature.  They 
are  mostly  penny  papers,  and  are  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portions Liberal,  Independent,  Conservative,  or  Neu- 
tral. Four  of  their  number  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
having  been  born  within  the  last  two  years. 

Cornwall  joins  Devonshire  in  a  westward  direction. 
It  is  the  most  remote  part  of  England  in  that  direc- 
tion. Its  population,  considering  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies, is  small.  I  have  not  access  to  the  census  of 
1861,  but  that  of  1871  gives  only  a  population  some- 
what exceeding  362,000.  Yet  with  this  limited 
population,  Cornwall  has  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
newspapers.  The  oldest  of  the  number  is  the  BOYAL 
CORNWALL  GAZETTE.  It  was  established  in  Truro  in 
1801.  Politically  it  has  made  the  Conservative  cause 
its  own.  It  devotes  more  space  to  literature  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  its  Cornish  contemporaries.  As 
it  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  the  existing  county 
papers,  but,  I  believe,  the  first  that  was  established 
in  Cornwall,  the  people  generally,  even  those  who 
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politically  differ  from  it,  regard  it  with  es}>< 
respect.  It  is  the  property  of  a  small  resident  joint- 
stock  company.  Like  all  Conservative  papers — at 
least  I  know  of  no  exception — it  is  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  same  time, 
its  attachment  to  the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
does  not  render  it  intolerant  to  those  Dissenters  who 
object  to  any  sect  being  protected  or  specially  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  The  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette  has 
always  had  a  horror  of  anything  cheap  ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  it  would  not  look  with  the  same  satis- 
faction on  its  matter  were  the  paper  sold  at  a  penny, 
as  it  does  when  threepence  is  charged  for  it.  Logically, 
therefore,  it  still  adheres  to  the  prke  of  threepence. 
For  nine  long  years  the  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette,  and 
the  Tories  of  its  earlier  da^'s,  had  matters  all  their 
own  way.  This  was  an  unceasing  source  of  grief 
and  mortification  to  the  Liberals  of  the  county.  At 
length  they  found,  in  1810,  an  advocate  and  organ 
in  the  WEST  BRITON  AND  CORNWALL  ADVERTISER, 
also  published  in  Truro.  Since  then  the  latter 
journal  has  been  faithful  and  true  to  the  Liberal 
principles  on  which  it  started,  and  still  continues  on 
the  battle-field  in  which  it  took  its  stand  on  the  first 
day  of  its  existence.  As  Liberals  are  not.  as  a  rule, 
so  wealthy  as  the  Conservatives,  the  West  Brifon.  and 
Coni'wall  Advertiser  has  found  it  not  only  patriotic, 
but  sound  policy  to  undersell  its  Conservative  con- 
temporary by  a  penny, — which,  in  other  words, 
means  that  while  the  Royal  Cornwall  Gazette  charges 
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threepence  as   the  price  of  each  number,  the    West 
Briton  and  Cornwall  Advertiser,  asks  no  more  than  two- 
pence.    The  long  interval  of  forty-one  years  elapsed, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  before  any  oth  T 
paper  made   its  appearance   in    Cornwall.     In  1851, 
the  CORNISH  TELEGRAPH  was  established  on  Liberal 
principles.     Its  principal  feature  is   the  attention  it 
pays  to  mining  matters, — Penzance,  the  place  in  which 
it  is   published,  being  in  the   centre  of  the  mining 
district.     Its  price  is   a  penny.     In  four  years  after 
the    publication  of  the   Cornish  Telegraph,  that  is,  in 
1855,  the  FALMOUTH  PACKET  made  its  appearance, — 
Falmouth  having  by  this  time  become  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  as  a  packet  station.     The  Fal- 
ritoidk  Packet   never   has    troubled   itself  much  with 
political  matters,  as  may  be    inferred  from   the  fact 
that  it  is  conducted  on  Neutral  principles  in  politics. 
It  belongs  to  the  penny  class  of  newspaper  journalism. 
In  the  same  year,  1855,  the  LISKEARD  GAZETTE  was 
set  on  foot,  casting  in  its  lot  with  Liberalism  ;  and  in 
two  years  thereafter  the  CORNISH  TIMES,  also  Liberal, 
entered  the  journalistic  field   to    fight  for  its    prin- 
ciples in  that  limited  arena,  consisting  as  the  town 
did  then,  and  as  it  does  now,  of  a  population  of  under 
7000.     They  are  both  penny  papers,  but  how  the  two 
can    co-exist   in   so    remote    a   part  of  the    country, 
and  with  so  small  a  population,  is  to  me  a  marvel. 
Both  being  on  the  same    political    side,  it  has  been 
to   me    still   more  so ;  yet,    somehow  or  other,   they 
have    co-existed   for  a  period  of  fifteen    years ;  and 
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certainly,  if  one  may  judge  from  external  indications, 
they  are  destined  to  live  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
the  remaining  Cornwall  papers  there  is  nothing  to 
call  for  particular  notice.  Their  names  are,  the 
Cnfiiix/i  ir<><'k///  News  (Independent),  the  Launch  on 
ll'i-t'kly  News  (Conservative),  the  East  Cornwall  Timr* 
(Liberal),  the  Faimoulh  and  Penrhyn  Weekly  Times  (In- 
dependent), the  Hale  Weekly  News  (Independent),  the 
Ltuuicexlon  Weekly  News  (Conservative),  and  the  Retire  (h 
Tunes,  which  professes  nothing,  either  in  the  Liberal, 
the  Conservative,  or  the  Independent  interests  in 
political  matters.  Adhering  to  this  rule,  it  never  can 
be  charged  with  inconsistency.  The  other  two 
Cornish  journals  are  the  St.  Austett  Weekly  News 
(Neutral),  and  the  PenrJtyn  Aden-fixer,  conducted 
on  Liberal  principles.  This  last  journal  differs 
from  all  its  contemporaries  in  Cornwall  in  one 
very  important  respect, —  it  has  no  price  at  all. 
It  is  given  away  gratis.  It  not  only  is  to  be 
had  free  for  the  asking,  but  it  is  actually  sent  to 
lame  numbers  of  people  who  will  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  for  it.  Surely  there  could  be  no 
greater  mingled  liberality  and  generosity  than  this ! 
How  it  contrives  to  subsist  under  these  circumstances 
is  one  of  those  questions  which  I  find  it  not  only  difficult 
but  impossible  to  answer.  Yet  somehow  or  other  it 
contrives  to  get  on.  It  has  already  had  a  five  years' 
existence,  and  does  not  seem,  as  yet,  in  a  languishing 
state.  I  have  said  that  the  principles  of  the  paper 
are  Liberal ;  but  its  great — indeed,  I  may  say,  its  en- 
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grossing  feature — is  the  zeal  it  displays  in  the  advocacy 
of  arbitration,  instead  of  war,  in  all  eases  of  inter- 
national misunderstanding ;  and  the  mutual  disarma- 
ment of  the  enormous  military  establishments  which 
everywhere  exist  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XII, 

PRESENT  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  PRESS — (CONTINUED). 

Newspapers  in  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Berks,  and 
Oxford. 

HAVING  thus  proceeded  from  Margate  along  the 
south-west  coast  of  England  until  we  reached  Corn- 
wall, and  having  gone  into  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
counties  in  the  district — Kent  and  Somersetshire 
among  the  number — it  will,  before  going  northward, 
be  better  to  commence  our  new  journalistic  tour  by 
taking  our  course  along  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Glou- 
cestershire, and  thence  to  London.  From  the  metro- 
polis we  will  proceed  in  a  northerly  direction,  taking 
on  our  way  districts  which  may  lie  contiguous,  on 
either  hand,  to  our  northern  route. 

As  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
is  Bristol,  it  is  right  we  should  first  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  journalism  of  Gloucestershire  in  that  im- 
portant place.  The  importance  and  wealth  of  Glou- 
cestershire are  represented,  in  a  journalistic  sense,  by 
thirty-four  newspapers,  which  is  not  one  too  many, 
were  regard  only  to  be  had  to  the  extent  of  its  popu- 
lation, which  by  the  census  of  last  year  will  be  found 
to  be  close  on  535,000,  and  which  I  doubt  not,  from 
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the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  population  is  increasing, 
will  be,  by  the  time  this  work  is  published,  550,000. 
But  the  importance  of  a  county  is  not  always  de- 
pendent on  mere  population.  It  is  often  more  so 
from  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  Gloucestershire,  including  Bristol, 
is  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  England.  The 
population  of  Bristol  is  upwards  of  180,000,  while  its 
wealth,  chiefly  acquired  through  the  mercantile  enter-  * 
prise  of  its  inhabitants,  is  very  great.  Bristol  alone 
has  seven  newspapers. 

The  BRISTOL  GAZETTE  is  the  oldest  of  the  sur- 
viving Bristol  papers.  It  was  begun  in  1767,  exactly 
a  hundred  and  five  years  ago.  There  were  papers 
whose  origin  dated  much  farther  back  than  that— 
Felix  Farley  s  Bristol  Journal,  for  instance,  before  re- 
ferred to  by  me,  was  started  in  1714 — but  no  news- 
paper of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Gazette  now  exists 
in  Bristol.  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  politics.  It  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
the  quantity  of  matter  it  has  given  in  its  weekly 
issue,  and  has  been  popular  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  its  general  intelligence  and  its  attention  to  what- 
ever matter  could  be  deemed  most  interesting  to  the 
people  of  Bristol.  Its  age  does  not  seem  to  have 
diminished  the  interest  with  which  its  columns  are 
read,  nor  impaired  its  editorial  efficiency.  In  the 
course  of  its  prolonged  career  it  must  necessarily  have 
had  a  considerable  number  of  editors,  probably  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  having  gone  to  that  "  undiscovered 
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cnunlry,  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns;" 
but  editors,  like  kings,  are  supposed  by  a  sort  of 
fiction  never  to  die.  The  journal  goes  on,  just  like 
the  monarchy,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  or,  as  if 
editors,  like  monarchs,  were  immortal.  Hence,  as  in 
announcing  "  The  king  is  dead/'  it  is  added,  "  Long 
live  the  king!"  so  when  poor  editors  pass  away  from 
this  scene,  and  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  journalistic  troubles,  it  might  be  said  of  each  one 
in  succession,  "  The  editor  is  dead :  long  live  the 
editor!"  This  has  been  the  experience  of  former 
editors  of  the  Bristol  Gazette.  One  after  another  has 
quitted  journalistic  life,  and  yet  the  journal  itself  has 
proceeded  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  is  published  on  Thursday, 
at  the  price  of  twopence. 

The  BRISTOL  MERCURY  is  the  next  of  the  Bristol 
papers  in  the  order  of  seniority.  It  is  in  its  eighty- 
second  year,  having  come  into  the  newspaper  world 
in  1790.  Like  its  elder  local  contemporary,  it  is 
Liberal  in  its  political  principles — rather  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  Gloucestershire  journals  of 
the  present  day.  During  the  many  years  that  I 
regularly  read  it — but  that  is  some  time  ago — it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  and  the  most  exten- 
sively circulated  of  all  its  local  contemporaries.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  its  proprietors,  it  is  still 
not  only  the  most  largely  circulated  of  weekly  papers 
in  the  place  of  its  publication,  but  the  most  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  provinces,  with  the  exception 
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of  some  six  or  seven.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Bristol 
Gazette  as  containing  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
matter,  but  that  which  is  given  by  the  Mercury  is 
not,  I  believe,  surpassed  by  the  typographical  contents 
of  any  of  the  provincial  journals  of  the  land.  Its 
letter-press  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  and  con- 
densed size,  and  would  swallow  up  in  one  number 
more  matter  than  is  contained  in  any  of  our  ordinary 
three-volume  novels.  It  has  always  been  one  of  its 
features  to  give  some  attractive  tale,  or  article  of  the 
kind,  which  constitutes  the  staple  of  our  magazine 
contents,  and  to  devote  an  unusual  amount  of  space 
to  light  reading  in  the  form  of  amusing  or  instructive 
paragraphs.  The  Bristol  Mercury  has  pursued  a  con- 
sistent course  from  its  commencement  in  its  advocacy 
of  what  may  be  called  a  philosophical  Liberalism  in 
the  domain  of  politics.  For  very  many  years  it  was 
the  property  of  a  family  firmly  holding  Unitarian 
views  in  religion  ;  but  these  were  seldom  obtruded  in 
its  leading  or  other  articles.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
Gloucestershire  weekly  journals,  it  is  published  on 
Saturday,  the  price  being  twopence. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Bristol  Mercury,  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  proprietors,  there  has  been  pub- 
lished, since  the  year  I860,  the  BRISTOL  DAILY  POST. 
It  belongs  to  the  category  of  the  penny  papers.  Its 
principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mercury.  I 
believe  its  circulation  is  extensive ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  all  the  other  papers  will  assent  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  proprietors,  that  it  "  is,  both  in  number 
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and   influence,  the   IJ.ADIM;   DAILY  PAPER  in  BrN 
the  \Vest  of  England,  and  South  Wales."     However, 
that   is  a  matter   for  the   Bristol  Daily  Post  and    it> 
contemporaries  in  the  towns  and  districts  referred  to, 
to  settle  among  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal,  in  the  matter  of  age,  with  tin- 
next  of  the  Bristol  daily  papers.  Its  title  is  the 
I ) AILY  BRISTOL  TIMES  AND  MIRROR.  As  a  daily  paper, 
it  can  only  boast  of  seven  years  of  life ;  but  then  it 
claims  to  have  descended  from  Felix  Farley  s  .Join-mil, 
established,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  1714,  which 
was  incorporated  with  the  Bristol  Tini<>*.  The  latter 
started  in  1735.  From  the  Bristol  Mirror,  set  on 
foot  in  1773,  it  also  claims  descent.  These  last  two 
papers,  notwithstanding  their  great  age,  continued  to 
be  published  separately  till  1865,  when  they  were 
united,  and  in  their  married  state  took  the  title  of 
the  Ddi/y  Hrixfol  Tin/ r-v  and  Mirror,  and  commenced  a 
new  career  as  a  daily  publication.  As  the  three  papers 
out  of  which  the  Bristol  Time*  and  Mirror  has  been 
formed  were  severally  zealous  advocates  of  Toryism, 
it  can  boast  of  being  the  offspring  of  three  journals, 
each  of  which,  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  has  uniformly 
and  strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Conservatism 
for  the  long  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
— that  is,  for  the  158  years  intervening  between  1714 
and  1872.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  nothing 
parallel  to  this  in  the  annals  of  the  Newspaper  riv» 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Saturday  issue  of  the  JJaily 
Bristol  Time*  and  Mirror  is  published  at  twopence. 
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The  next  of  tlie  Bristol  papers  is  the  WESTERN  DAILY 
PRESS,  which  was  established  in  1858,  on  Liberal- 
Independent  principles,  by  its  present  sole  proprietor, 
Mr.  Peter  Stewart  Macliver.  Its  rapid  rise  into  cir- 
culation, influence,  and  commercial  ^success,  has  not 
had  many  parallels  in  the  history  of  provincial 
journalism.  Mr.  Macliver  had  been  for  some  years 
previously  part  proprietor  and  principal,  if  not  sole, 
editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  north  of  England ;  but, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  that  of  parties 
associated  with  him,  that  enterprise  was  not  a  success. 
Mr.  Macliver's  newspaper  history  in  Newcastle,  and 
in  the  first  few  jears  of  his  journalistic  life  in  Bristol, 
as  he  once  told  it  to  me,  is  one  of  no  common  interest. 
He  quitted  Newcastle  and  came  to  Bristol,  where  soon 
afterwards  he  started  the  Western  Daily  Press.  It  was 
thought  a  hazardous  adventure  at  the  time,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  who  as  confidently  predicted  its  failure 
as  if  its  cessation  had  been  already  a  matter  of  history. 
But  these  prophets  of  evil  were,  before  three  years 
had  elapsed,  proved  to  have  been  false  prophets.  By 
a  combination  of  intelligence,  tact,  enterprise,  and 
ability,  not  often  found  in  one  person,  Mr.  Macliver 
in  a  very  short  time  achieved  a  measure  of  success 
which  established  the  Western  Daily  Press  on  a  foun- 
dation so  firm  that  no  one  ventured  to  breathe  a 
whisper  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Macliver  claims  the 
credit,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  entitled  to  it,  of 
having  been  the  first  to  start  a  daily  newspaper  in 
the  western  counties  of  England. 
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In  the  year  1859,  the  year  following  that  on  which 
he  launched  the  Western  Daily  P/YASW,  Mr.  Macliver 
set  the  BRISTOL  OBSERVER,  a  weekly  Saturday  journal, 
on  foot.  While  he  calls  the  former  of  his  two  papers 
Independent-Liberal,  he  calls  the  latter  Liberal.  I 
cannot,  however,  see  much  difference  in  the  political 
tone  of  the  two  journals.  The  point  on  which  the 
latter  paper  differs  from  the  former  is  that  it  devotes 
a  certain  amount  of  space  to  original  literary  contri- 
butions. Both  papers  are  published  at  a  penny.  The 
special  aim  of  Mr.  Macliver,  in  relation  to  the  Brixfo/ 
Observer,  is  that  it  should  be  a  family  paper  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Its  circulation  is  stated 
to  exceed  30,000  copies. 

An  addition  was  made  in  18C9  to  the  list  of  Bristol 
papers.  In  that  year  the  WESTERN  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
was  brought  out.  It  is  a  morning  paper  advocating 
Conservatism,  and  published  at  a  halfpenny.  Clifton 
is  so  near  Bristol  that  it  may  be  considered,  which  it 
generally  is,  as  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  latter  place. 
I  may  therefore  class  its  only  journal  among  the 
Bristol  papers.  Its  title  is,  the  Clifton  Chronicle.  Its 
sentiments  are  described  as  Neutral ;  but  it  does  not 
do  much  in  the  political  way.  It  chiefly  appropriates 
its  space  to  matters  of  local  interest.  It  is  one  of  the 
penny  papers  published  on  Wednesday.  It  is  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  its  age. 

The  next  most  important  and  most  populous  town 
in  Gloucestershire,  after  Bristol,  is  Cheltenham  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  populous  place.  By  the  Census  of  1861 
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its  inhabitants  did  not  number  40,000 ;  and  though 
there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  intervening 
decade,  its  population  last  year  was  considerably 
under  45,000.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  a  greater 
number  of  newspapers  than  Bristol,  though  its  popu- 
lation is  not  one-fourth  of  the  latter  town.  While 
the  latter  has  only  seven  journals,  Cheltenham  has 
eight.  The  oldest  of  its  papers  is  the  CHELTENHAM 
CHRONICLE,  established  in  1809,  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  published  on  Tuesday  at  threepence. 
As  a  paper  of  news,  and  especially  for  fashionable  in- 
telligence, it  has  always  had  a  good  reputation,  but 
as  a  political  organ,  1  do  not  think  it  ever  possessed 
much  influence.  It  still,  in  accordance  with  its  Con- 
servative traditions,  adheres  to  the  price  of  three- 
pence. 

The  CHELTENHAM  LOOKER-ON  is  next  to  the  Chro- 
nicle in  the  matter  of  age,  though  not  nearly  so 
old.  The  Looker- On  was  established  in  1833.  It  did 
not,  when  it  appeared,  look  like  a  newspaper,  but 
rather  like  a  small  monthly  periodical.  Neither  has 
it  now  much  of  a  newspaper  aspect.  It  was,  for  very 
many  years,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  and  ex- 
clusiveness  of  its  information  about  things  which 
were  occurring  in  high  life.  But  of  late  years  it  has 
not  kept  up  its  early  reputation  for  that  kind  of  in- 
formation. It  does  not  deal  much  in  the  way  of 
political  discussion,  but  is  still  pervaded  throughout 
notwithstanding,  by  its  original  Conservative  tone. 
It  continues  to  be  published  at  threepence.  It  is  now 
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rlii*  ily  dependent  for  the  support  it  receives  to  the 
attention  it  gives  to  affairs  of  local  interest. 

In  the  year  after  the  Cheltenham  Looker- On  made 
its  appearance,  there  came  out — that  is,  in  1834 — the 
CHELTENHAM  FREE  PRESS.  The  politics  of  the  latter 
journal  were  not  only  Liberal,  but  something  more. 
They  were  of  the  most  ultra-Radical  kind.  It  had 
for  a  number  of  years  a  very  limited  circulation,  and 
presented  a  poverty-stricken  appearance  in  the  com- 
modity of  advertisements.  In  addition  to  this  it  was 
for  years  harassed  by  actions  for  libel.  How  it  sur- 
vived from  week  to  week,  was  matter  of  marvel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cheltenham.  Since  then  it  has 
repeatedly  changed  proprietors,  but  I  fear,  from  what 
I  hear,  it  is  not  yet  a  lucrative  property. 

The  CHELTENHAM  EXAMINER  was  introduced  to  the 
world  of  journalism  in  1839.  It  took  from  the  first 
Liberal  ground,  and  its  Liberalism  was,  for  several 
years,  of  a  decided  type ;  but  for  some  time  past,  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  somewhat  modified.  Its 
day  of  publication  is  Wednesday,  and  its  price  three- 
pence. It  belongs  to  the  same  proprietors  as  the 
Cheltenham  Free  Press. 

Next,  in  1850,  published  on  Saturday,  price  two- 
pence, the  CHELTENHAM  TIMES  AND  RECORD  made  its 
bow  before  the  Cheltenham  public.  It  chiefly  ap- 
pealed for  support  to  the  Liberal-Conservative  portion 
of  the  community.  It  has  one  feature  which,  in  some 
sense,  may  be  said  to  distinguish  it  from  all  its  local 
contemporaries,  which  is,  the  space  it  devotes  to 
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matters  connected  with  music.  It  is  a  Saturday  pub- 
lication, the  price  being  twopence. 

In  five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Cheltenham 
Times,  there  came  forth  another  journal  under  the 
title  of  the  CHELTENHAM  MERCURY.  It  avowed,  in 
the  outset,  its  attachment  to  the  Conservative  cause, 
and  has  ever  since  been  faithful  to  its  first  love.  It 
is  a  penny  publication,  which  is  regularly  issued  on 
Saturday. 

In  1866  Cheltenham  received  an  addition  to  its 
newspaper  family  by  the  birth  of  the  CHELTENHAM 
EXPRESS,  issued  on  Saturday  at  a  penny.  It  pro- 
claimed itself  in  the  outset  to  belong  to  the  Conser- 
vative category.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
reliable  information  as  to  the  extent  of  its  circulation. 

Last  of  all,  the  CHELTENHAM  TELEGRAPH,  published 
on  Saturday,  at  the  not  very  common  price  of  three- 
halfpence,  is  only  yet  in  its  fourth  year,  having  first 
seen  the  light  of  the  journalistic  world  in  1868.  It 
wishes  to  be  considered  Independent-Liberal. 

Next  in  the  amount  of  its  population  to  the  town 
of  Cheltenham,  among  the  towns  of  Gloucestershire, 
is  Stroud.  Though  one  does  not  hear  of  it  so  often 
as  one  does  of  Gloucester,  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  considerably  greater.  At  the  time  I  write  it 
is,  I  know,  close  on  40,000.  It  has  two  papers — the 
STROUD  JOURNAL  and  the  STROUD  NEWS.  The  former 
was  set  on  foot  in  1854,  on  an  explicit  and  emphatic 
avowal  of  Liberal  principles  ;  and  it  is  due  to  it  to 
say,  that  it  has  never  deviated  in  that  respect  from 
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the  course  which  it  chalked  out  for  itself.  It  has,  in 
its  clay,  had  several  editors  of  ability  and  accomplish- 
ments. Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  a  little 
i  art  her  back,  it  had  as  its  editor  a  gentleman  of 
eminent  classical  attainments, — one  who  was  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  say  this  from 
personal  intercourse  with  him.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  Strond  Journal  was  somewhat  tram- 
melled in  its  Liberalism  by  its  identification  witli 
Mr.  Horsman,  for  many  years  the  representative  of 
the  borough.  But  in  committing  itself  to  Mr. 
Horsman  the  Stroud  Journal  only  did  what  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Liberal  electors  did.  Its  price  is  twopence, 
and  its  day  of  publication  Saturday.  The  STROUD 
Xi.ws  calls  itself  Liberal-Conservative,  but  I  think  its 
readers  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  is  more  Conser- 
vative than  Liberal.  It  is  only  a  young  journal, 
having  been  started  so  late  as  1867.  It  is  issued  on 
Friday,  at  the  same  price  as  its  senior  contemporary. 
Next  in  importance  among  the  towns  in  Glouces- 
tershire is  that  of  Gloucester.  Though  its  population 
does  not  much  exceed  30,000,  while  that  of  Bristol 
in  the  same  county  is  upwards  of  180,000,  Gloucester 
is  the  county  town  of  Gloucestershire.  It  is  an  inte- 
resting old  cathedral  town,  and  probably  contains  as 
many  wealthy  inhabitants  and  families  of  superior 
social  position  as  any  town,  regard  being  had  to  rela- 
tive numbers,  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  four  news- 
papers. The  oldest  of  the  number,  the  GLOUCESTER 
JOURNAL,  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  not  surpassed  by 
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more  than  five  or  six  of  our  existing  journals.  It 
was  established  in  the  Liberal  interest  in  1722 — a 
period  at  which,  in  the  history  of  England,  but  few 
papers  identified  themselves  with  what  we  now-a-days 
call  Eeform  principles.  When,  many  years  ago,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  it  regularly,  the  Gloucester 
Journal  was  very  sparing  of  political  discussion,  or 
indeed  of  original  discussion  of  any  kind,  but  for  a 
considerable  time  past  it  has  uniformly  contained 
more  or  less  of  original  well- written  matter,  alike  on 
questions  of  national  importance  and  local  interest. 
Ever  since  I  knew  it,  now  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  it  has  been  characterized  by  a  fine  temperate 
tone  in  its  various  departments.  Its  publication 
takes  place  on  Saturday,  and  its  price  is  threepence. 

The  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  CHRONICLE  comes  next  to 
the  Gloucester  Journal,  according  to  chronological 
order.  It  was  started  in  1833,  on  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive principles ;  and  to  this  programme  it  has  stead- 
fastly adhered.  Like  its  senior  local  contemporary, 
it  is  published  on  Saturday,  and  at  the  same  price  of 
threepence.  A  writer  in  Dickens's  "  All  the  Year 
Eound"  speaks  of  the  Gloucester skire  Chronicle  as  "  the 
leading  paper  in  the  district."  I  believe  I  am  correct 
when  I  say  that  the  article  in  which  this  appeared 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
dramatic  authors  of  the  day,  who  made  his  debut  on 
the  literary  stage  in  the  columns  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire Chronicle. 

The  GLOUCESTER  MERCURY  is  a  Liberal  paper,  also 
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published  on  Saturday,  but  at  half  the  price  of  the 
other  two — that  is,  three-halfpence.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1855.  The  fourth  and  latest  of  the 
Gloucestershire  papers  is  the  GLOUCESTER  NEWS.  It 
resembles  the  last-mentioned  journal  in  its  political 
views,  its  day  of  publication,  and  its  price.  Like  its 
contemporaries  of  the  same  town,  it  relies  chiefly  for 
support  on  the  attention  it  devotes  to  matters  of  local 
interest. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
are  all  published  in  towns  or  villages  of  greater  or  less 
population.  They  partake  much  more  of  a  local  than 
of  a  general  character.  It  will  not  therefore  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  name  them. 

The  two  counties,  through  which  we  have  next  to 
pass  on  our  way  back  to  London,  are  Berkshire  and 
Oxfordshire.  The  former  is  in  the  most  direct  line. 
Its  population  was  in  1861,  176,000;  by  the  census 
of  last  year  it  had  increased  to  19(5,500,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  by  the  time  this  volume  issues  from 
the  press,  it  will  not  be  under  200,000.  Its  news- 
papers number  thirteen.  Eeading,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Berkshire,  has  a  population  of  upwards  of 
32,000,  to  which  number  it  has  grown  from  25,000 
in  1861.  Curiously  enough  there  is  only  one  paper 
in  Berkshire  which  bears  the  name  of  its  county 
town ;  but  that  paper  can  rejoice  in  a  great  age.  The 
BEADING  MERCURY  will  celebrate  a  life  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  or  its  third  jubilee,  in  a  few  months.  It 
first  came  before  the  Berkshire  public  on  February  8, 
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1723.  It  took  moderately  liberal  ground  in  its 
appeal  for  support,  and  to  its  prospectus  it  has,  on  the 
whole,  faithfully  adhered  till  the  present  time.  It 
never,  however,  has  taken  any  active  share,  nor  does 
it  now,  in  party  politics.  It  has  rested  its  grounds  of 
hope  for  success  chiefly  on  the  great  and  interesting 
variety  of  matter  which  it  contains  ;  and  certainly  it 
deserves  all  praise  for  that  character.  It  has  been  for 
upwards  of  a  century  the  property  of  Eoman  Catholic 
families  all  descended  from  each  other,  but  it  never 
betrays  its  religious  prepossessions.  You  might  read  it 
for  years  without  discovering  that  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Its  contents  are  always  diver- 
sified and  pleasant  reading.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
paper  on  account  of  the  copiousness  and  correctness  of 
its  commercial  and  agricultural  information.  Its  price 
is  threepence,  and  its  day  of  publication  the  last  day 
of  the  week. 

But  though  none  of  the  Berkshire  papers  except 
the  Mercury  take  the  name  of  the  county  town,  there 
are  four  others  that  are  published  in  Beading.  Their 
names  are  the  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  CHRONICLE,  esta- 
blished in  1787  ;  the  BERKSHIRE  CHRONICLE,  esta- 
blished in  1823;  the  BERKSHIRE  TELEGRAPH, established 
in  1860;  and  the  BERKSHIRE  WEEKLY  TIMES,  esta- 
blished in  August  of  last  year.  The  first  named 
journal  is  Independent  in  its  politics,  and  is  published 
on  Tuesday  at  twopence.  It  is  the  county  paper  in 
the  same  sense  as  are  the  county  papers  in  Middlesex 
and  several  other  counties  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
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have  occasion  to  refer.  The  second  of  the  four  papers 
is  Conservative,  issued  on  Saturday  at  threepence ;  the 
third  is  Independent,  and  is  published  on  Friday  at 
a  penny ;  the  fourth  takes  Neutral  ground,  and,  like 
the  last,  is  published  on  Friday  at  a  penny. 

Windsor  is  also  in  the  county  of  Berks.  Though 
the  place  of  residence  of  royalty  for  many  generations, 
it  was  for  many  years  without  more  than  a  single 
paper.  That  paper  is  the  WINDSOR  AND  ETON  EX- 
PRESS, which  was  commenced  exactly  sixty  years  ago. 
Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  establish 
an  opposition  paper,  but  in  every  instance  they  failed 
down  till  1868.  Another  attempt  was  then  made,  and 
hitherto  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
inasmuch  as  the  rival  journal,  the  WINDSOR  AND  ETON 
HERALD,  still  continues  to  be  published.  Since  I  first 
formed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Windsor  Express  it 
has  very  greatly  improved  in  its  typographical  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  has 
always  been  on  the  Liberal  side  of  politics,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  Court.  Its  poli- 
tical views  have,  however,  never  been  of  an  ultra  kind. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  always  been  moderate  even 
to  mildness.  Its  price  is  twopence,  and  the  day  of 
issue  Saturday.  Its  rival  the  Windsor  Herald  takes 
the  Conservative  side  of  politics.  It  is  published  on 
Friday  at  a  penny. 

The  remaining  Berkshire  papers  are  published  in 
towns  of  comparatively  limited  population,  and  of  in- 
considerable importance.  Taking  them  alphabetically 
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they  are  the  AUngdon  Herald,  the  Berks  and  Oxon 
Advertiser,  the  Farringdon  Advertiser,  the  Maidenhead 
Advertiser,  the  Maidenhead  Guardian,  and  the  Newbury 
Weekly  News.  They  severally  partake  more  of  a  local 
than  of  a  general  character. 

Partly  to  the  north  of  Berkshire,  on  the  way  from 
Bristol  to  London,  is  the  county  of  Oxford.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  nearly  180,000,  and  has  fifteen 
papers.  It  is  therefore  liberally  represented  in  news- 
paper journalism.  Oxford  itself,  with  its  population 
of  34,500 — a  rise  of  no  less  than  7000  since  the 
census  of  1861  was  taken — possesses  no  fewer  than 
six  of  the  county's  journals.  Its  oldest  paper,  the 
OXFORD  JOURNAL,  which  is  Conservative  in  its  poli- 
tical principles,  has  lived  to  see  considerably  more  than 
than  the  centenary  number  of  years.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  May,  1753,  and  consequently  must  be 
within  six  months  of  its  120th  year.  Though  Con- 
servative in  its  politics  the  Oxford  Journal  does  not 
rest  its  claims  to  the  patronage  ot  the  people  of 
Oxford  and  the  county  on  its  political  character.  It 
appeals  for  support,  and  continues  to  receive  it  libe- 
rally, on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  University 
intelligence,  the  copiousness  of  its  agricultural  infor- 
mation, and  the  variety  of  its  commercial  matter. 
It  is  emphatically  a  newspaper.  When  I  have  thus 
mentioned  what  the  features  of  the  Oxford  Journal 
are,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  keeps  up 
the  old  high  price  of  threepence.  Its  publication 
takes  place  on  Saturday.  The  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
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HERALD,  a  Conservative  paper,  began  its  journalistic 
life  with  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  No 
one  will  therefore  fail  to  see  what  its  exact  age  is.  I 
rather  think  that,  taking  one  week  with  another,  it 
appropriates  a  larger  amount  of  its  space  to  literature, 
in  the  form  of  reviews  of  books,  and  to  the  fine  arts, 
than  any  of  its  county  contemporaries.  Its  day  of 
issue  is  Saturday,  but  its  price  is  higher,  being  five- 
pence,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Oxfordshire 
journals,  with  the  exception  of  the  OXFORD  UNDER- 
GRADUATES' JOURNAL,  which  is  published  on  Thursday 
at  the  price  of  sixpence.  This  last  Oxford  paper  was 
set  on  foot  in  1865.  It  calls  itself  Independent  in 
relation  to  its  political  and  ecclesiastical  views,  but 
can  hardly,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  political 
journal  at  all.  Its  principal  features  are  the  atten- 
tion it  pays  to  matters  relating  not  only  to  Oxford 
University,  but  to  Cambridge  University  and  other 
Universities  as  well.  The  very  title  indeed,  of  Oxford 
[' a  ( I <>  graduates  Journal,  would  of  itself  imply  that 
matters  especially  interesting  to  undergraduates  of 
universities  must  be  its  chief  characteristic. 

The  OXFORD  CHRONICLE,  a  Liberal  journal,  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  at  twopence,  commenced  its  career 
in  1837.  It  took  almost  at  once  a  highly  respectable 
position  among  the  journals  of  the  county,  and  before 
three  years  had  elapsed  it  was  justly  regarded  as  an 
established  paper.  Though  decidedly  Liberal  in  its 
political  predilections,  its  advocacy  of  its  views,  though 
often  displaying  much  spirit,  never  went  beyond  the 
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limits  of  that  courteous  feeling  which  so  strikingly 
characterizes  English  journalism  in  general,  compared 
with  the  newspaper  press  of  France  and  America. 
The  Oxford  Chronicle  has  always  been  a  very  readable 
paper  from  the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  its 
selections  of  general  intelligence  are  made ;  and  no 
less  so  from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  amusing 
information.  It  is  a  fact  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, that  the  Oxford  Chronicle  is  the  only  really 
Liberal  paper  in  the  county.  The  other  five  Oxford 
journals  are  either,  by  their  own  baptism,  Conserva- 
tive, Independent,  or  ^Neutral,  which  last  word  is  but 
another  for  Nothingarianism.  It  is  marvellous  that  so 
important  and  intelligent  a  county  as  Oxfordshire 
should  have  so  little  of  the  Liberal  element  in  it. 
And  yet,  curiously  enough,  Oxford  usually  returns 
two  Liberal  members.  I  wonder  that  a  paper  so  well 
conducted  as  the  Oxford  Chronicle,  and  so  decidedly 
Liberal  withal,  has  not  before  now  been  transformed 
to  a  penny  paper.  Its  circulation  would,  were  that 
step  resorted  to,  inevitably  receive  a  great  increase. 

The  OXFORD  TIMES,  first  published  in  1862,  is  a 
penny  paper  issued  on  Saturday.  It  prides  itself  on 
its  independence  on  all  public  questions.  As  it  is 
the  only  paper  published  in  Oxford  at  a  penny,  it 
naturally  has  a  large  circulation,  especially  as  none 
of  the  others  are  sold  for  less  than  threepence,  while 
two  of  them  are  respectively  as  high  as  sixpence  and 
fivepence. 

The  only  remaining  paper  which  calls  for  notice 
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belonging  to  the  Oxford  press,  is  the  OXFORD  UNI- 
VERSITY (1  AX  KITE.  But  it  hardly  has  a  right  to 
a  place  in  the  category  of  newspaper  journalism, 
because  its  columns  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
University  matters,  and  it  is  only  issued  during  term. 
It  is  indeed  a  sort  of  official  publication  for  the 
authoritative  notifications  of  the  University.  It  is 
issued  on  Tuesday,  the  price  charged  being  three- 
pence. As  it  was  only  started  in  the  term  of  1870, 
it  can  only  as  yet  be  considered  an  experiment. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  county  of  Oxford  are 
published  in  comparatively  unimportant  and  scantly 
populated  places,  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with 
the  simple  mention  of  their  titles.  These  are  the 
Ba/ibury  Advertiser,  the  Banbury  Beacon,  the  Banbur>j 
Guardian,  the  Bicester  Herald,  the  Henley  Advertiser, 
the  Oxfordshire  Telegraph,  the  Oxfordshire  Wee  Id  i/ 
Neios,  the  Staines  Gazette,  and  the  Witney  Express. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

PRESENT  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  PRESS — (CONTINUED). 

Newspapers  in  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Middlesex,  and  Hertford. 

HAVING  commenced  what  I  might  call  our  provincial 
newspaper  tour  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the 
Thames  is  absorbed  by  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  having 
gone  along  the  south  and  south-west  coast  to  Corn- 
wall, embracing  some  of  the  counties  in  the  interior 
adjoining  those  to  whose  newspapers  we  adverted  as 
we  proceeded,  it  will  be  topographically  in  accordance 
with  my  plan  if  we  cross  the  Thames  and  next  glance 
at  the  political  journalism  on  its  left  side,  which  is  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  As  the  census  of  1861  gave 
that  county  a  population  of  upwards  of  400,000  souls, 
and  as  I  believe  the  census  of  1871,  when  it  is  pub- 
lished, will  show  that  it  is  not  now  much  less  than 
470,000,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  well  represented 
in  its  newspaper  press  as  many  other  English  counties 
that  might  be  named.  The  entire  number  of  its 
papers  is  twenty-eight,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances would  be  a  fair  number ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  these,  possibly 
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more  than  a  half,  consists  of  journals  which  are  essen- 
tially local  journals,  not  newspapers  in  the  higher 
acceptation  of  the  word,  what  I  have  said  about  Essex 
not   beini!;   among   the    best   represented  of  English 
counties  by  its  journalism  will  be  found  correct.     It 
has  one  journal  of  great  antiquity.     That  journal  is 
the  CHELMSFORD  CHRONICLE.     It  has  by  eight  years 
passed  its  centenary  age.     It    was   launched  on  the 
newspaper  ocean  in  1764,  at  which  time  it  had  but 
few  competitors  in  the  provinces — none  in  Chelms- 
ford,  and  I  believe  none  in  Essex.     It  glories  in  be- 
longing to   the   Independent    category  of  provincial 
journalism;    and  I   have    never   met  with    anything 
which  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion   that  it   has 
not  always  continued  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles.      But   though   essentially  Independent,   I 
have  fancied  at  times,  during  the  many  years  that  I 
was   in   the   habit  of  seeing  it,  that  it  betrayed  a 
leaning  to  the  Conservative  side  on  general  political 
questions.     It  claims  to  be,  and  justly,  the  recognised 
county  paper.     It  is  printed  on   one  of  the  largest 
sheets  used  by  newspapers ;  and  having  both  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  in  each  successive  impression 
a  large  number  of  advertisements,  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  which  a  good  price  is  charged,  it  must  be  an 
excellent  property.     If  appearances  may  be  depended 
on,  the  Ckdmsford  Clirunide  may  calculate  with  con- 
fidence on  living  to  see  at  least  one  more  centenary. 
It  is  published  on  Friday,  the  price  being  twopence 
each  copy. 
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The  ESSEX  HERALD  is  the  next  oldest  surviving 
paper  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  I  know  of 
nothing  which  would  lead  me  to  conclude  that  any 
paper  made  its  appearance,  either  in  Chelmsford  or 
any  other  part  of  the  county,  in  the  long  interval 
between  its  birth  in  the  first  year  of  the  century  and 
that  of  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle  in  1764.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  between  the  latter  year  and  1800  no 
second  newspaper  should  have  made  its  appearance. 
Like  its  contemporary,  the  Essex  Herald  adopts  ^an 
Independent  course  in  relation  to  politics ;  and  it  re- 
sembles it  also  in  this,  that  political  discussion  does 
not  occupy  any  prominent  place, — hardly,  indeed,  any 
at  all,  in  its  columns.  Its  chief  feature  is  the  attention 
it  pays  to  local  matters.  In  the  announcements  it 
occasionally  makes  of  the  claims  which  it  has  on  the 
patronage  of  advertisers,  it  has  again  and  again  done 
a  very  generous  as  well  as  just  thing  in  reference 
to  its  local  contemporary  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 
"  It" — the  Essex  Herald — "  is  recognised,  next  to  the 
Chelmsford  Chronicle,  as  the  county  paper  of  Essex." 
My  acquaintance  with  the  provincial  press  is  perhaps 
exceeded  by  that  of  few  persons,  yet  I  do  not 
remember  another  instance  in  which  any  pro- 
vincial journal  had  the  generosity  to  admit  that 
any  rival  contemporary  was  in  any  respect  superior 
to  itself. 

I  had  written  thus  far  when  a  fact  came  under 
my  notice  with  which  I  had  not  been  previously 
acquainted,  arid  which  rather  considerably  modifies 
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what  T  have  said.  It  appears  that  the  Essex 
is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Chclnttford 
C'  /t  i  -0,1  /  c/<>.  I  am  almost  sorry  that  my  pleasing  de- 
lusion as  to  its  generosity  has  been  dispelled.  The 
A\.sv/'  Herald's  day  of  publication  is  Tuesday,  and  its 
price  twopence. 

The  ESSEX  STANDARD,  published  in  Colchester,  is 
the  next  paper  in  the  county  of  Essex  which,  on 
account  of  its  years,  has  a  claim  on  our  notice. 
It  was  established  in  1831.  I  believe  that  it  has 
also  a  claim  to  be  next  noticed  on  the  ground  of 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  its  county  con- 
temporaries. It  is  published  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  Friday  evening,  each  copy  of  both  impressions 
being  charged  threepence-halfpenny.  It  is  thoroughly 
Conservative,  and  no  less  Protestant.  It  is  warmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of 
Ritualism  to  be  anywhere  met  with. 

The  ESSEX  WEEKLY  NEWS  is  the  junior  of  several 
other  papers  in  the  county,  but  I  single  it  out  for 
special  notice  because  of  its  large  circulation.  It 
states  in  its  own  columns  its  circulation  to  be  1  3,000 
copies,  and  adds  that  it  is  still  increasing.  That  is  a 
large  circulation,  though  the  price  be  only  a  penny. 
It  is  said  by  the  proprietors  to  have  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  any  journal  in  Essex,  and  yet  it  is  not  an 
aged  paper.  It  has  not  attained  more  than  its  tenth 
year,  having  been  born  on  March  14th,  1862.  It  is 
Neutral  in  its  politics,  is  published  on  Tuesday  and 
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Saturday,  and  its  price  is  a  penny.     Its  place  of  pub- 
lication is  Chelmsford. 

Among  Essex  journals  to  which  I  would  have  made 
some  reference  had  space  permitted,  are  the  Colchester 
Times,  started  in  1848,  published  at  a  penny,  and  oc- 
cupying neutral  ground ;  the  Essex  and  West  Suffolk 
Gazette,  started  in  1852,  published  at  Colchester  on 
Friday  morning  at  threepence-halfpenny,  and  identi- 
fying itself  with  Conservatism ;  and  the  Essex  Tele- 
graph, established  in  1858,  also  published  in  Col- 
chester at  twopence,  and  the  most  decided,  I  believe, 
of  all  the  Essex  papers  in  its  advocacy  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  but  I  can  do  no  more  than  thus  name  them. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  the  jour- 
nalism of  Essex,  that  while  Essex  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  decidedly  Conservative  and  Protestant  county,  the 
majority  of  its  twenty-eight  newspapers  are  either 
Independent,  or  Neutral,  or  Liberal.  I  am  unable  to 
account  for  the  fact ;  yet  such  it  is.  As  Essex  is  one 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  counties  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  a  regular  rivalry  arnoog  the  journals, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  their  politics, 
as  to  which  shall  furnish  the  most  accurate  and  ample 
agricultural  intelligence  to  their  readers. 

Almost  directly  northward  the  county  of  Suffolk 
adjoins  that  of  Essex.  The  number  of  Suffolk  papers 
is  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
considering  that  its  population  is  within  1500  of 
350,000.  Its  journals  are  only  fifteen  in  number,  but 
then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  population  are 
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chiefly  agricultural,  and  that  class  are  not  such  gene- 
ral readers  of  newspapers  as  the  population  of  large 
towns.     Ipswich  is  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  under  44,000.     The 
oldest  paper  in  Suffolk  is  the  IPSWICH  JOURNAL.     It 
is  now  approaching  the  age  of  a  century  and  a  half, 
having  been  established  so  far  back  as  1725.      Its 
politics  belong  to  the  Conservative  class,  but  they  are 
not  of  the  ultra  kind.    It  has  for  some  time  appeared 
twice  a  week,  the  days  of  issue  being  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.      Each   impression   sells    for   threepence- 
halfpenny,  if  taken  singly,  but,  as  I  understand  its 
business  arrangements  in  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
those  who    subscribe  to  both   days'   issue  are   only 
charged  fourpence-halfpenny.     Ipswich  being  in  the 
centre  of  an   agricultural  county,    the  Journal  pays 
especial  attention  to  whatever  may  be  deemed  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  the 
county. 

The  BURY  POST,  published  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  threepence,  approaches  nearest  in  age  to  the 
Ipswich  Journal.  It  introduced  itself  to  the  provincial 
newspaper  world  in  1789,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
seeing  another  decade — of  which,  judging  from  its 
present  appearance  of  journalistic  stability,  there  can 
be  no  doubt — it  will  add  one  more  to  the  already 
goodly  number  of  newspaper  centenarians.  It  classed 
itself  from  the  first  among  the  Whig  journals,  and 
has  ever  since  proved  true  to  its  earliest  traditions. 
It  has  for  several  years  been  fortunate  in  its  London 
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Correspondent,  who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  in  metropolitan,  political,  and  other 
circles,  and  is  often  early  as  well  as  accurate  in  its 
information.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  a  town 
with  a  population  under  15,000  should  he  able  to 
support  three  newspapers,  and  yet  they  all  seem  to  he 
fairly  prosperous. 

Next  in  age  of  the  Suffolk  papers  is  the  SUFFOLK 
CHRONICLE,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  1810. 
From  the  issue  of  its  maiden  number  till  the  present 
time  it  has  sided  with  the  friends  of  Liberalism.  Its 
place  of  publication  is  Ipswich,  its  day  Saturday,  and 
its  price  twopence  ;  but  though  Saturday  be  the  day, 
properly,  on  which  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  is  published, 
a  supplement  is  issued  every  Tuesday  and  given 
gratis  to  all  regular  subscribers.  There  are  few  pro- 
vincial journals  which  act  so  liberally  to  their  patrons 
as  the  Suffolk  Chronicle. 

The  IPSWICH  EXPRESS  next  claims  our  notice,  on 
account  of  its  chronological  position  among  the  Suffolk 
papers.  It  dates  its  origin  to  1839.  Its  principles 
are  Independent.  Its  day  of  publication  is  Tuesday, 
and  its  price  twopence.  On  Friday  an  edition  of  the 
Ipswich  Express,  under  the  title  of  the  Ipswich  and 
Colchester  Times,  is  published.  The  latter  was  first 
issued  in  1858. 

In  1854  there  appeared  in  Lowestoft  the  first 
number  of  the  LOWESTOFT  MERCURY.  It  took  its 
stand  on  Liberal  ground,  and  still  adheres  to  its  pro- 
spectus ;  but  it  does  little  in  the  way  of  original  dis- 
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(Mission  of  political  questions.  It  is  more  of  a  local 
than  of  a  general  paper.  Its  day  of  issue  is  Saturday, 
and  its  price  a  penny.  As  Lowestoft  was  not  nearly 
so  important  a  town  eighteen  years  ago  as  it  is  now, 
its  inhabitants  being  then  little  more  than  10,000,  it 
was  thought  a  very  adventurous  thing  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  it ;  and  for  some  years  it  had  to  sustain  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  But  that  town,  though 
its  population  at  present  is  only  17,500,  has  now  three 
papers.  The  LOWESTOFT  NEWS  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mercury,  on  Conservative  principles  in  1864, 
the  price  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  but  the 
day  of  publication  being  Friday.  And  as  if  two 
journals  were  not  enough  for  so  small  a  place,  a  rival 
to  both  the  others  made  its  debut  on  the  newspaper 
press  stage  in  1870.  Its  principles  are  Liberal-Con- 
servative, and  its  price  and  its  day  of  publication  are 
the  same  as  the  journal  last  mentioned.  The  LOWES- 
TOFT  OBSERVER  has  made  marked  progress  during  the 
two  years  of  its  existence ;  and  if  it  proceeds  for  a  few 
years  at  the  same  ratio  of  success,  there  is  every 
ground  to  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  ex- 
cellent property. 

The  BURY  S?  EDMUND'S  FREE  PRESS  was  esta- 
blished in  1855.  Its  title  furnishes  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  its  political  views.  At  least 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  a  political 
journal  taking  to  itself  the  title  of  "  Free  Press"  that 
was  not  Liberal  in  its  principles  and  policy.  In  times 
of  excitement  on  questions  bearing  directly  on  the 
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cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  Free  Press  has 
always  vindicated  its  title.  Its  price  is  twopence, 
and  its  day  of  publication  Saturday.  The  remaining 
Suffolk  papers  are  the  Fravdingham  Weekly  News,  the 
Hasleworth  Times,  and  the  Stowmarket  Courier.  The 
two  former  are  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny ; 
the  price  of  the  latter  is  the  same,  but  the  day  of  issue 
is  Thursday.  The  great  feature  of  each  is  the  atten- 
tion it  gives  to  matters  of  local  interest.  To  being 
political  journals  neither  makes  any  pretensions. 

Directly  northward  of  Suffolk,  and  contiguous  to  it, 
is  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  in  its  more  northern 
extremity  is  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean.  Like  Suffolk,  Norfolk  is  chiefly  an  agricul- 
tural county ;  but  in  Norwich,  its  chief  town,  a  con- 
siderable weaving  trade  has  long  been  carried  on.  Its 
population  approximates  to  80,000,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  is  near  440,000.  Twenty  news- 
papers, therefore,  appear  to  give  a  fair  journalistic 
representation  to  Norfolk.  Of  the  twenty  papers  in 
the  county,  eight  of  the  number  are  printed  and 
published  at  Norwich,  though,  curiously  enough,  only 
two  out  of  the  eight  bear  the  name  of  Norwich.  The 
NORWICH  MERCURY  is  the  oldest  of  the  Norwich 
•papers ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  journals  in  Eng- 
land which  can  boast  of  a  prior  existence.  The 
Mercury  was  established  in  1720.  It  took  at  first 
decidedly  Liberal  ground ;  but  when  I  say  this,  it  is 
right  to  remark,  and  the  remark  will  apply  to  all  the 
provincial  papers  of  the  last  century,  that  it  displayed 
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its  Liberal  principles  and  popular  tendencies  not  by 
leading  articles,  but  by  indirect  indications  of  what  its 
views  were.     Probably  there  is  no  town  in  England 
of  the  same  amount  of  population,   which  is  more 
Liberal  in  its  political  opinions  than  Norwich,  and 
the  Mercury  has,  for  fall  half  a  century,  by  leading 
articles  and  otherwise,  fully  and  faithfully  represented 
the  sentiments  of  that   town.      It    was  among  the 
earliest  provincial  papers  to  reduce  its  price,  but  it 
has  not  come  down  so  low  as  a  penny.     It  chose  the 
medium  sum  of  twopence,  between  threepence  and 
a  penny.      The  Mercury  is  a  twice-a-week  paper,  its 
days  of  publication  being  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
If  my  memory  may  be  trusted,  the  Norwich  Mercnn/ 
was  the   first  of  all  the  papers  in  Great  Britain  to 
introduce   the  now  prevalent  practice,  in  provincial 
journalism,  of  "  displaying  "  advertisements  over  two 
or  three  columns  in  large  letters,  and  in  the  form  of 
handbills.      In  connexion  with  the  Norwich  Mercury, 
printed   at   the   same  office,    identifying   itself  with 
the  same  principles,  and  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietor, is  the  PEOPLE'S  "WEEKLY  JOURNAL.     It  was 
started  as  an  off- shoot  of  the  Mercury  in  1 864,  and 
being  published  at  a  penny,  it    soon   attained  to  a 
large  circulation.      Its  present  circulation,  as  publicly 
stated,  is  fully  15,000  copies  weekly.     The  printing 
of  the  Peoples  Weekly  Journal  costs  little,  the  matter 
being  nearly  all  transferred  from  the  two  impressions 
of  the  Norwich  Mercury. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  new  papers  may  have 
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been  started  in  the  long  interval  between  1720  and 
1761,  when  the  NORFOLK  CHRONICLE  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  but,  if  so,  no  trace  of  any  intervening  Norfolk 
journalism  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  Norfolk 
Chronicle,  published  on  a  Saturday  at  Norwich,  was  first 
issued  in  the  latter  of  the  two  years  I  have  mentioned. 
It  chose  for  itself  a  Tory  platform,  and  has  since  then 
— now  considerably  more  than  a  century — continued 
to  stand  on  the  same  platform.  Like  well-nigh  all 
provincial  papers  devoted  to  the  support  of  Conserva- 
tive principles  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  is  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  features, 
and  another  is  the  amount  of  space  it  appropriates  to 
matters  of  local  interest.  Age  does  not  seem  to  have 
impaired  its  vigour,  and  certainly  has  not  diminished 
its  prosperity  as  an  advertising  medium.  I  doubt 
if  half  a  dozen  provincial  papers  could  be  mentioned 
which,  with  a  population  of  80,000,  contain  an  equal 
number  of  well-paid  advertisements.  The  Norfolk 
Chronicle  is  Conservative  in  relation  to  its  price,  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  its  political  opinions.  Its  charge 
is  threepence. 

Yarmouth  is  one  of  the  towns  in  Norfolk  which 
possesses  considerable  importance,  chiefly  as  a  place 
in  the  winter  months  for  its  herring  and  general  fish- 
ing trade,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn  seasons  for 
the  number  of  visitors  who  patronize  it  for  its  sea- 
bathing qualities.  It  has  also  five  newspapers, — a  very 
abundant  supply  for  a  place  whose  population  in 
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1861  was  under  35,000.  Though  in  the  case  of  some 
other  towns  I  have  not  got  access  to  the  population 
returns  according  to  the  census  of  last  year,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  not  much  above,  if  at  all,  the  census 
of  1861.  There  are  therefore  few  of  our  provincial 
English  towns  whose  newspaper  necessities  are  more 
bountifully  ministered  to  than  Yarmouth.  The  oldest 
paper  in  Yarmouth  is  the  YARMOUTH  INDEPENDENT, 
established  in  1855,  and  casting  in  its  lot  with  the 
Liberals  of  the  place.  It  appears  every  Saturday,  the 
price  being  twopence.  The  YARMOUTH  CHRONICLE,  a 
Conservative  organ,  was  the  next  to  make  its  bow  to 
the  people  of  Yarmouth.  This  was  in  1S63.  Its 
price  is  three-halfpence.  The  remaining  three  Yar- 
mouth papers  are  young  in  years,  the  oldest  of  them, 
the  Yarmouth  Constitutionalist,  being  born  in  1868, 
and  the  other  two  respectively  in  1870  and  1871. 
Their  names  are  the  Yarmouth  Constitutionalist,  Conser- 
vative, of  course ;  the  Yarmouth  Era,  and  the  Yarmouth 
Mail.  Both  the  latter  are  Liberal.  All  three  are 
penny  papers. 

Lynn  is  another  town  of  some  importance  in  Nor- 
folk. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  agricultural  district, 
and  though  its  population  does  not  much  exceed 
16,000,  it  can  boast  of  a  good  deal  of  business  activity 
within  its  boundaries.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  within  the  journalistic  area  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  any  town  with  so  limited  a  population  as 
Lynn  can  pride  itself  on  having  an  equal  number  of 
newspapers.  It  has  no  fewer  than  five  journals. 
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How  they  all  live  is  to  me  a  mystery.     The  oldest 
was  set  on  foot  in  1842,  just  thirty  years  ago.     Its 
title  is  the  LYNN  ADVERTISER.     It  is  Conservative  in 
its  politics.     Little  does  that  journal  know  the  mis- 
chief  it   has    innocently  done.       The   question  will 
naturally  be  asked,  "  In  what  way  ?"     In  this  way,— 
Before  it  had  been  three  years  in  existence  it  made  a 
show  of  advertisements  which  left  the  impression  on  all 
who  chanced  to  see  it,  that  the  district  in  which  it  was 
published  must  be  one  of  great  wealth  and  extensive 
business.     At   that  time,  namely,  in  1845-6,   there 
came  out  a  railway  project  called  the  Lynn  and  Ely 
Railway,  whose  shares  were  eagerly  bought  up  at  a 
high  premium.      No  one    doubted — at  least  it  was 
confidently  asserted  by  the  promoters — that  while  the 
dividend  on  the  shares  might  be  much  more  than  ten 
per  cent.,  it  could  not  possibly  be  less.     The  line  was 
in  due  course  opened,  and  years  passed  away  without 
any  dividend  at  all.  Eventually  an  amalgamation  with 
other    East  Anglian    railway  companies  took  place, 
and  I  believe  everybody  else,  except  the  shareholders, 
lost  sight  of  the  Lynn  and  Ely  Eailway  Company. 
In  what  I  have  here  said  I  have  spoken  from  indi- 
vidual knowledge.     And  I  do  so  when  I  further  say, 
that  but  for  the  flourishing  appearance  of  the  Lynn 
Advertiser  s  advertising  columns,  shareholder  victims, 
some  of  whom  I  could  name,  would  have  escaped  their 
heavy   losses.      As    Lynn,   or    King's  Lynn  as  the 
place  is  often  called,  is  essentially  Conservative,  it  was 
but   natural   that   the    Lynn  Advertiser  should  enter 
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newspaper  life  under  the  Conservative  flag.  Published 
in  an  agricultural  county,  it  devotes  as  might  bo 
expected  much  of  its  space  to  matters  especially 
interesting  to  landlords  and  tenant  farmers.  Its  day 
of  publication  is  Saturday ;  its  price  twopence.  Next 
in  age  to  the  Lynn  Advertiser  is  the  LYNN  RECORD, 
published  on  Friday,  at  a  penny.  As  it  was  set  up 
as  a  rival  to  the  Conservative  local  journal,  it  was 
brought  out,  as  might  be  expected,  on  different 
principles.  It  was  commenced  in  1858,  on  what  it 
called  Independent  politics,  but  its  views  and  conduct 
were  essentially  Liberal.  But  a  journal  avowedly 
Liberal,  entitled  the  LYNN  NEWS,  was  established  in 
1862.  Its  day  of  issue  is  Friday,  and  its  price  a 
penny.  The  remaining  two  Lynn  papers  are  respec- 
tively three  and  one  year  old.  Their  names  are  the 
'Klnys  Lynn  Weekly  Journal,  Conservative,  and  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  at  a  penny ;  and  the  /////// 
Chronicle,  also  Conservative,  and  likewise  published 
on  Saturday  at  a  penny.  There  remain  other  two 
Norfolk  papers.  The  first  is  the  Wymondham  Obsef>-<  /•, 
established  on  Neutral  principles  in  1860,  and  pub- 
lished at  a  penny  on  Tuesday.  The  name  of  the 
other  is  the  Diss  Express,  instituted  in  1864  on  Inde- 
pendent principles,  and  issued  on  Friday  at  the  price 
of  a  penny. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
three  Eastern  Counties  proper,  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  necessitates  our 
returning  to  the  Metropolis,  and  starting  from  it  in 
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a  line  almost,  for  a  part  of  the  way,  directly  north. 
As  all  the  London  papers  are  in  Middlesex,  and  have 
been  noticed  at  greater  or  less  length,  a  reference  to 
what  may  be  called  the  outside  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan county  need  not  be  copiously  made.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  materials  for  a  lengthened  notice  of 
them.  Middlesex  only  contains  eight  of  this  class  of 
papers.  The  COUNTY  CHRONICLE  is  its  senior  journal. 
It  calls  itself  Independent,  but  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  political  paper.  It  is  the  recognised  county 
paper,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  its  establishment  in 
1789.  It  applies  itself  to  the  procuring  of  local  intelli- 
gence of  interest  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county. 
It  is  read  by  a  sort  of  conventional  necessity  by  all 
persons  holding  official  appointments  in  Middlesex, 
because  it  is  the  recognised  county  paper.  For  the 
same  reason  it  regularly  receives  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  advertisements  which  must  by  law  be  sent  to 
it  as  the  county  paper.  For  many  years  the  Middlesex 
County  Chronicle  was  published  only  once  a  week ; 
for  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  issued  twice 
a  week,  the  days  of  publication  being  Saturday  and 
Tuesday,  and  the  price  of  each  copy  twopence. 

The  next  oldest  of  the  Middlesex  papers  is  the 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  ADVERTISER.  It  dates  its  origin 
to  the  year  1853,  when  it  came  out  on  Saturday,  the 
price  being  three -half  pence.  Its  politics  are  of  the 
Liberal  kind.  It  must  appear  somewhat  strange  that 
a  journal  published  in  Middlesex  should  take  to  itself 
the  name  of  another  county.  To  me,  I  confess,  when 
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I  first  noticed  the  fact,  there  did  appear  an  incon- 
gruity in  it.  It  is  printed  and  published  in  Uxbridge, 
which  certainly  is  not  within  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham ;  but  for  reasons  which  I 
have  never  myself  seen  explained,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, I  cannot  explain  to  others,  it  adopts,  though 
a  Middlesex  paper,  a  "  Buckinghamshire"  title.  The 
two  features  for  which  it  takes  most  credit  to  itself 
are,  the  extent  of  its  general  news  and  its  thoroughly 
Protestant  tone.  The  remaining  six  papers  belong 
essentially  to  the  local  class,  and  might  with  pro- 
priety, now  that  the  outskirts  of  London  have 
stretched  so  far  in  all  directions,  be  called  suburban 
papers.  Their  names  are,  the  Uxbridge  Times,  the 
West  Middlesex  Herald,  the  Suburban  News,  the  Totf<'/i- 
ham  Herald,  the  Middlesex  Times,  the  Harrow  Gazette. 

Still  proceeding  in  a  northward  direction,  the  county 
of  Hertford  has  the  next  right  in  connexion  with  its 
Newspaper  journalism,  to  our  attention.  The  HERTS 
COUNTY  CHRONICLE,  published  every  Tuesday,  at  Hert- 
ford, at  a  penny,  is  the  oldest  paper  in  the  county. 
It  was  established  in  1787,  as  the  recognised  county 
paper.  Its  political  views  belong  to  the  Independent 
class.  And  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  local 
questions.  The  fulness  of  its  market  intelligence 
and  the  space  it  devotes  to  local  matters  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Herts  County  Chronicle. 

The  HERTFORD  COUNTY  EXPRESS  is  the  next  Hert- 
fordshire paper  in  point  of  age.  It  presented  itself 
to  the  people  of  that  county  in  IS 34,  taking  its  stand 
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on  Liberalism,  both  on  political  and  other  important 
questions.  In  its  earlier  history  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  lost  in  the  struggle  to  find  a  firm  footing  for  it 
in  the  journalistic  world ;  and  it  is  understood  to  have 
succeeded  in  that  respect  several  years  ago.  Like  the 
generality  of  provincial  journals  it  is  issued  on  Satur- 
day, its  price  being  twopence. 

The  HERTFORD  GUARDIAN,  a  Conservative  journal, 
published  on  Saturday,  was  started  in  1852.  It  is  a 
twice-a-week  paper,  its  days  of  publication  being 
Saturday  and  Tuesday.  Saturday's  impression  con- 
sists of  eight  pages,  for  which  twopence  is  charged, 
but  on  Tuesday  its  size  is  only  four  pages,  and  the 
price  three-halfpence.  The  next  introduction  of  a 
newspaper  to  the  county  of  Hertford  took  place  in 
1855.  It  chose  for  its  title  the  Herts  Advertiser,  and 
came  out  on  Neutral  ground.  It  is  published  in  St. 
Albans,  and  therefore  appropriately  adds  to  its  first 
and  chief  title  that  of  ST.  ALBANS  TIMES.  As  the 
result  of  its  experience,  while  adopting  Saturday  as  its 
day  of  publication,  it  has  thought,  and  acts  on  the 
belief,  that  three-halfpence  is  the  most  suitable  price 
to  charge  for  it.  The  year  1859  made  additions  to 
the  journalism  of  that  county.  They  were  the  Barnet 
Press,  Hemel  Hempstead  Gazette,  and  the  Hertford  and 
Beds  Express.  Next  we  have  to  note  among  the 
county  of  Hertford  journals  the  establishment  in 
1861  of  the  Herts  and  Essex  Observer,  published 
on  Saturday  at  a  penny,  and  calling  itself  Neutral, 
which  it  may  well  do  so  far  as  political  questions  are 
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concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  rarely  meddles  with  UK  m. 
Tin'  year  1802  saw  the  first  number  of  the  7/>  r//JW 
O//.NV/-/V/-,  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny.  Since 
then  the  iv  has  been  no  addition  to  the  list  of  the 
Hertfordshire  newspapers;  and  I  ought  to  state  in 
concluding  my  notice  of  them,  that  the  last  four  of 
the  number  can  hardly  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  general 
newspapers,  but  be  content  to  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  local  journalism. 

The  county  of  Bedford  next  demands  our  attention 
on  our  way  northwards.  It  is  somewhat  to  the  left 
of  Hertford.  The  population  of  the  county  is,  in 
round  numbers,  160,000,  and  of  the  town  somewhat 
less  than  17,000.  The  county,  considering  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  has  not  so  many  papers  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  expected,  the  number  being  eight  ; 
but  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Bedfordshire 
is  believed  to  be  the  least  cultivated  of  any  county  in 
England,  because  it  is  found  that  its  pasture-growing 
capabilities  are  greater  than  any  other.  Add  to  this  that 
it  has  not  a  single  town  of  large  population  or  of  great 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  oldest  paper  is  the  BEDFORD 
CHRONICLE,  established  as  in  several  other  counties  in 
the  year  1787.  It  is  published  at  the  price  of  two- 
pence on  Saturday  and  Tuesday.  It  is  Independent 
on  political  questions.  Next  comes  the  BEDFOKDSHIKK 
M  i.iuTRY,  which  came  into  being  in  1S37.  It  is  also 
published  on  Saturday  and  Tuesday,  but  charges  a 
penny  more,  namely  threepence,  than  its  contem- 
porary,  the  recognised  organ  of  the  county.  The 
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Bedfordshire  Mercury  is  Liberal  in  its  political  creed, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of  the  party  of 
popular  progress  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1845  another 
journal  introduced  itself  to  the  town  and  county  of 
Bedford  under  the  title  of  the  BEDFORD  TIMES  AND 
INDEPENDENT.  This  is  also  published,  like  its  two  local 
contemporaries,  at  threepence,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Tuesday.  There  is  some  incongruity  between  its 
calling  itself  "  Independent "  in  one  place  and  "  Con- 
servative "  in  another.  Next  we  have  the  BEDFORD 
EXPRESS,  established  in  1859,  sold  at  a  penny,  and 
issued  on  Saturday.  It  also  calls  itself  Independent. 
It  claims  to  itself — and  I  have  no  reason  to  question 
the  justice  of  its  claim — to  be  the  farmers'  paper  of 
the  county  of  Bedford.  It  certainly  does  identify 
itself,  heart  and  soul,  with  the  farmers'  interests. 
According  to  its  own  account  its  services  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  are  duly  appreciated  by  the  farmers 
of  Bedfordshire  ;  for  it  declares  that  it  has  a  larger 
circulation  than  any  other  paper  in  the  county.  But 
then  I  must  not,  in  the  face  of  this  affirmation,  omit 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Bedford  Times,  though 
three  times  the  price  of  the  Bedford  Express,  asserts  in 
the  most  positive  terms  that  "  it  has  the  largest  cir- 
culation ever  attained  by  a  newspaper  in  this  county." 
I  am  sorry  when  I  have  to  pit  such  statements  as 
these  against  each  other,  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
provincial  papers,  because,  while  it  is  clear  that  both 
cannot  be  right,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  which 
is  in  the  wrong. 
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There  still  remain  to  be  named,  which  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do,  four  other  papers  published  in  the 
county  of  Bedford.  These  are,  taking  them  alpha- 
betically, the  Diinstable  (Id- file,  Neutral  in  its  vu-u  s, 
established  in  1865,  and  published  on  Saturday  at  a 
penny  ;  the  Leighion  Buzzard  Observer,  started  in 
1861,  Liberal  in  its  tone,  and  published  at  a  penny  on 
Tuesday;  the  Lidon  Advertiser,  set  on  foot  in  1863, 
also  Liberal,  and  issued  on  Saturday  at  a  penny ;  the 
Luton  Times,  likewise  Liberal,  established  in  1855, 
and  published  on  Saturday  at  threepence. 

Bather  in  a  westward  direction  from  the  county  of 
Bedford  lies  the  county  of  Buckingham.  It  has  nine 
papers,  a  fair  number  for  a  county  which  is  chiefly 
agricultural,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  175,000 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  town,  as  regards  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants, is  Aylesbury,and  its  population  is  under 
30,000.  All  the  other  towns  are  very  limited  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
Buckingham,  the  county  town.  Its  population  just 
reaches  7500,  and  is  decreasing.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in 
connexion  with  the  newspaper  press  of  Buckingham- 
shire, that  though  the  population  of  Aylesbury  is 
almost  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Buckingham, 
there  is  not  a  single  paper  in  the  county  called  by  the 
name  of  Aylesbury.  Yet  no  fewer  than  three  are 
printed  and  published  in  Aylesbury.  The  BUCKS 
HERALD  is  the  oldest  paper  in  Buckinghamshire.  It 
was  established  in  1S32,  on  Tory  principles,  with  the 
view  of  doing  all  it  could  to  moderate  the  fever  which 
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then  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  in  favour  of 
Eeform  in  Parliament.  It  claims  to  be  the  county  paper, 
and  I  know  no  reason  why  its   claim  should  not  be 
admitted.     Certainly  its  circulation  is  almost  double 
that  of  the  highest  of  its  county  contemporaries.    It  is 
issued  on  Saturday  at  twopence.      The  next  oldest 
Buckinghamshire  paper  is  the  BUCKS  ADVERTISER,  a 
Liberal  journal,  which  came  on  the  newspaper  stage  in 
1836,  and  which,  like  its  senior  local  contemporaries, 
is  published  on   Saturday  at  the  price  of  twopence. 
It  was  originally  called  the  Aylesbury  News,  and  still 
uses  that  title  as   an  addition  to   its  first.     It  was 
established  by  Mr.  Eobert  Gibbs,   a  thorough  Non- 
conformist in  religion,  and  no  less  a  thorough  Liberal 
in  politics.     Few  men  have  made  more  self-sacrificing 
efforts  to  promote  his  principles  than  did  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  paper's  history.     Earely 
has   a  provincial  journalist  taken  a  bolder  or  more 
resolute  course  than  he   did  in  exposing  abuses,  de- 
nouncing oppression,  or  upholding  the  cause  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.     The  only  source  of 
regret  for  those  who  admired  Mr.   Gibbs's  integrity, 
his  independence,  and  his  fearlessness,   was  that  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  reward  which  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  in  all  its  varied  phases,  so  richly 
merited.     For  some  time  past  the  Bucks  Advertiser 
has  been  published  on  Saturday  at  twopence. 

The  BUCKS  CHRONICLE  AND  BUCKS  GAZETTE  was 
started  in  1848  to  advocate  Liberalism  in  the  most 
"liberal"  sense  of  the  word;  and  with  the  view  of 
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ensuring  an  extensive  circulation  it  lias  for  some  years 
past  been  sold  at  a  penny.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded.  If  any  faith  is  to  be  placed,  as  a  test 
of  the  comparative  extent  of  newspaper  circulation,  in 
the  latest  stamp  returns,  the  circulation  of  the  Bucks 
Chronicle  must  be  limited  indeed ;  but  my  belief  is  that 
these  stamp  returns  are  in  many  respects  delusive. 

Buckingham,  though  the  county  town,  has  only 
two  papers,  the  BUCKINGHAM  ADVERTISER  and  the 
BUCKINGHAM  EXPRESS.  The  price  of  both  is  a  penny. 
Their  day  of  issue  is  Saturday.  The  Buckingham 
Advertiser  first  appeared  on  Neutral  principles  in 
1854.  The  Buckingham  Express  was  started  in 
1865,  but  without  committing  itself  to  any  political 
course.  The  four  remaining  papers  in  Buckingham- 
shire are  the  Newport- Payndl  Gazette,  the  Nctrjjort- 
Pagnell  Standard,  the  North  Bucks  Adccrtixrr,  and  the 
South  Bucks  Free  Press.  They  are  severally  more  of 
a  local  than  of  a  general  character. 

To  the  right  of  the  county  of  Bedford  is  Cambridge- 
shire. The  number  of  its  papers  is  only  seven.  That 
is  hardly  so  many  as  might  be  expected  in  so  intelli- 
gent a  county,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  186,000, 
and  still  rapidly  increasing,  for  according  to  the  census 
of  1861  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  then  ex- 
ceed 176,000.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  the  county  town,  is  upwards  of  34,000, 
and  it  has  increased  during  the  last  decade  at  a  still 
greater  ratio  than  the  county  ;  for  in  1861  it  was  only  a 
little  more  than  26,000.  Out  of  the  seven  papers  which 
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comprise  the  journalism  of  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
four  are  printed  and  published  in  the  town.  The 
oldest  of  the  number  is  by  very  many  years  the  senior 
of  the  next  in  age.  It  introduced  itself  into  the 
world  of  journalism  in  1744,  being  so  far  back  as 
]  28  years ;  whereas  the  next  oldest  surviving  Cam- 
bridge journal,  the  Cambridge  Independent  Press,  did 
not  see  the  light  of  newspaper  day  until  1807. 
Several  papers,  however,  made  their  appearance  in  the 
intervening  years,  and  lasted  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  CAMBRIDGE  CHRONICLE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
HERALD  began,  continues,  and  will  in  all  probability 
end  as  an  advocate  of  Conservatism.  It  is  the  acknow- 
ledged organ  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and,  in  keeping  with  that  feature,  it  devotes 
a  considerable  part  of  its  space  to  matters  having  a 
greater  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  literature  of  the 
day.  Saturday  is  its  day  of  issue,  and  the  price  is 
twopence. 

The  CAMBRIDGE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS  was,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  established  in  1807.  It  is  also  published 
on  Saturday  at  the  price  of  twopence.  Its  poli- 
tical advocacy  has  always  been  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  popular  progress.  Hence  it  proclaims  itself  to  be 
a  Liberal  journal.  As  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  and 
University  Herald  is  the  recognised  organ  of  the  Con- 
servative party  in  the  University,  so  is  the  Cambridge 
Independent  Press  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  that  ancient  and  learned  institution. 
It  claims  the  distinction,  and  justly,  of  being  the 
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cheapest  paper,  considering  its  large  size,  publish.-']  in 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  1  )«•<!- 
ford;  but  I  can  neither  confirm  nor  contradict  the 
additional  statement,  that  it  is  the  most  widely-circu- 
lated of  any  of  the  journals  in  those  counties.  That 
it  lias  a  very  extensive  circulation,  is  a  fact  of  which  I 
have  long  been  cognisant.  Were  a  suggestion  of 
mine  worth  anything,  that  suggestion  would  be  this, 
— that  as  it  has  descended  one  penny  from  the  ortho- 
dox threepence,  it  should  come  down  another,  and 
make  its  price  only  a  penny.  Were  it  to  do  this,  I 
feel  assured  that  with  the  popularity  of  its  political 
principles  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
it  would  treble  its  circulation  before  twelve  months 
had  passed  away. 

The  CAMBRIDGE  EXPRESS  dates  its  origin  only  so 
far  back  as  1S68.  It  appealed  to  the  patronage  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Cambridge  on  the  ground  of  its 
resolving  to  take  an  Independent  course  on  all  poli- 
tical and  social  questions ;  and,  to  give  additional 
facilities  to  its  circulation,  it  came  out  at  a  penny, 
choosing  Saturday  as  its  day  of  publication.  The 
other  Cambridge  paper,  which  is  entitled  the  CAM- 
BRIDGE UNIVERSITY  REPORTER,  has  no  other  claim 
than  that  of  courtesy  to  be  called  a  newspaper.  Like 
the  Oxford  Undergraduates  Journal  it  is  only  published 
in  term  time.  Its  intelligence  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  University  matters,  but  not  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  It  embraces  all  the  universities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  regarded  as  official  in  reference 
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to  University   matters    generally.     Though  a  small 
paper  it  charges  the  high  price  of  sixpence. 

The  remaining  Cambridgeshire  papers  are  the 
WISBEACH  ADVERTISER,  established  in  1845  as  a  Liberal 
journal,  and  published  on  Wednesday  at  a  penny.  The 
WISBEACH  CHRONICLE  started  as  a  Liberal- Conservative 
paper  in  1857,  issued  at  a  penny  on  Friday,  and  the 
WISBEACH  TELEGRAPH,  established  in  1855  as  an  advo- 
cate of  Liberalism,  and  published  on  Saturday.  It  ought 
to  have,  and  it  doubtless  has,  a  very  large  circulation, 
for  it  is  published  gratis.  Most  people  will  wonder 
how  the  giving  away  of  a  newspaper  can  pecuniarily 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  proprietors,  to  make  a  present 
of  their  journal  to  any  one  who  will  accept  the  gene- 
rous gift.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Wisbeach  Telegraph  thus  given  away  for  nothing 
belongs  to  the  same  proprietors  as  the  Wisbeach  Adver- 
tiser. The  proprietors  doubtless  find  from  experience 
that  the  paper  which  is  given  away  as  an  act  of  pure 
generosity,  somehow  or  other  helps  the  sale  of  the  one 
for  which  a  charge  is  made  in  the  usual  way. 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  is  situated  north-west 
of  Cambridgeshire.  With  only  a  population  of  rather 
more  than  63,500,  and  that  less  by  nearly  1000  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  very  little  could  be  expected  in 
the  newspaper  line.  Instead,  indeed,  of  having  only 
three  newspapers,  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  have 
any.  Its  oldest  journal,  conducted  on  Neutral  prin- 
ciples, and  published  on  Saturday  at  three-halfpence, 
is  the  St.  Neots  C/tronicle.  The  next  in  the  matter  of 
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age  is  the  Huntingdonshire  News  and  Peterborough  7V 
It  commenced  its  journalistic  course  in  1855  as  an 
independent  Liberal  paper.     Its  place  of  publication 
is  Peterborough,  its  day  Saturday,   and  its  price  a 
penny.    The  //////A-  Guardian  t  published  at  a  penny  on 
Saturday,  and  occupying  Neutral  ground  in  politi* 
only  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  only  been  born  in 
January,  1870.     Its  place  of  issue  is  St.  Ives. 

Adjoining  Huntingdonshire,  in  a  westward  direc- 
tion, is  the  county  of  Northampton.  It  has  a  good 
and  growing  population.  In  1861  it  was  nearly 
.0 .OS, 000,  and  by  the  census  of  1871,  when  that  lias 
been  laid  before  the  public  by  order  of  Parliament,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  close  on  244,000.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  county  town,  which  is  Northampton,  number 
nearly  4  5, 000.  The  number  of  Northamptonshire  papers 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  Other  counties 
not  so  populous,  nor  giving  employment  to  so  many 
workmen,  are  wealthier  in  the  number  of  their  journals 
than  the  county  of  Northampton.  It  has  only  seven 
papers.  Two  of  their  number  are  published  in  North- 
ampton, the  county  town.  The  oldest  of  the  two  is  the 
NORTHAMPTON  MERCURY,  which  can  claim  a  duration 
exceeding  a  century  and  a  half.  It  was  established  in 
1720  in  the  Liberal  interest  of  that  day,  and  the  party 
of  popular  progress  have  had  the  benefit  of  its  support 
from  that  day  to  this.  But  while  a  Liberal  paper,  the 
Northampton  Mrmtry  is  not  like  many  other  so-called 
Liberal  journals,  wedded  to  particular  principles  or 
persons  simply  because  they  profess  to  be  Liberals. 
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It  has,  as  a  rule,  for  example,  no  special  affection 
for  the  Whigs,  and  would  not  waste  its  breath  or  de- 
vote its  space  in  their  advocacy.  Its  Liberalism  is 
of  the  Independent  kind.  And  when  candidates  of 
that  character  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  constituency  of 
Northampton  it  is  always  ready  to  give  them  its  sup- 
port. And  both  the  present  and  previous  members 
of  the  borough  have  been  under  obligations  of  no 
common  kind  for  the  aid  it  has  rendered  in  ensuring 
their  election.  The  price  of  the  Northampton  Mercury 
is  twopence  and  the  day  of  its  issue  Saturday. 

The  NORTHAMPTON  HERALD  is  published  at  two- 
pence, and  on  Saturday.  It  first  came  before  the 
Northamptonshire  public  in  1831,  as  the  advocate  and 
organ  of  Conservatism  in  both  town  and  county.  It 
represents  itself  to  be,  and  is,  the  largest  paper  in  the 
county.  It  also  claims  to  have  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  paper  in  Northamptonshire,  and  regrets,  by  im- 
plication, that  the  stamp  duties  are  not  still  in  force,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  able  to  prove  to  advertisers  in 
particular  and  the  world  in  general  that  it  is  the  most 
extensively  circulated  paper  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  PETERBOROUGH  ADVERTISER,  though  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Northampton,  is  frequently  supposed 
to  be  situated  in  either  of  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton, of  Lincoln,  or  Cambridge.  The  mistake  arises 
from  the  fact  that  while  it  lies  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Northamptonshire,  it  adjoins  the  three 
counties  I  have  mentioned.  Probably  there  is  no 
provincial  paper  to  be  met  with  where  the  town  in 
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which  it  is  published  contains,  as  Peterborough  d 
a  population  of  only  17,500,  that  can  boast  of  having 
so  large  and  respectable  a  paper  as  the  Peterborough 
Adccrlixi'r  is.  Its  claims  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  to  a  place  in  the  category  of  national  newspapers. 
It  has,  on  two  occasions  since  its  establishment 
in  1854,  been  greatly  enlarged.  It  has  always  iden- 
tified itself  with  the  cause  of  Liberalism,  and  the 
friends  of  popular  progress  have  proved  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  zealous  and  able  advocacy  of  their  prin- 
ciples, by  raising  its  circulation  to  12,000  copies 
weekly.  Its  price  is  a  penny,  and  its  day  of  publica- 
tion Saturday. 

The  remaining  Northamptonshire  journals  are  the 
Brackley  Observer,  the  Daventry  Express,  the  Dave  n  try 
Spectator,  and  the  Wellingborough  News. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PRESENT   ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  PRESS— (CONTINUED). 

The  Newspaper  Press  in  the  Counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Leicester,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Derby, 
Salop,  Chester,  and  Lancaster. 

WARWICKSHIRE  adjoins  the  county  of  Northampton 
on  the  left  side,  as  we  proceed  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  Its  population  is  large,  and,  like 
most  of  our  great  industrial  counties,  is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  In  1 861  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
exceeded  560,000,  and  in  the  present  year  it  is  up- 
wards of  635,000.  Its  journals  are  twenty-four  in 
number;  but  several  of  them  belong  more  to  the 
trading  class,  than  to  general  newspapers.  The  most 
important  town  by  far  in  Warwickshire  is  Birming- 
ham. It  contains  no  fewer  than  345,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing  perhaps  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  regard  being  had  to 
its  size.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  Birmingham 
being  much  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  in 
the  county,  it  has  much  the  largest  proportion  of  its 
journalism.  It  has  seven  papers.  The  oldest  Bir- 
mingham paper  is  ARIS'S  GAZETTE,  established  on 
Liberal-Conservative  principles,  which  it  has  con- 
tinued to  uphold  ever  since  its  commencement.  But 
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it  has  not  much  of  the  character  of  a  political  journal, 
so  far  as  original  discussion  is  concerned.  Its  great 
characteristic  is  the  attention  it  pays  to  news,  and 
especially  to  intelligence  connected  with  the  trade  of 
the  district.  But  it  is  still  more  noted  for  the  number 
of  its  advertisements.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be 
more  of  an  advertising  medium  than  a  general  news- 
paper, though  no  information  of  interest  is  omitted. 
Its  dimensions  are  large.  It  contains  no  fewer  than 
fifty-six  columns.  It  claims  to  have  the  largest  circu- 
lation of  any  weekly  advertising  paper  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  In  relation  to  this  as  to  other  similar  state- 
ments, I  am  not  in  a  position  either  to  confirm  or 
contradict  it.  As  I  have  never  seen  it  disputed,  I 
feel  bound  to  accept  it  as  true.  Aris's  Birmingham 
Gazette,  like  the  great  bulk  of  our  weekly  provincial 
press,  is  published  every  Saturday,  and  has  for  several 
years  belonged  to  the  now  extensive  and  still  in- 
creasing progeny  of  penny  papers. 

Next,  in  the  matter  of  age,  among  the  Birmingham 
papers  is  the  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD,  established 
in  1836,  on  Neutral  principles.  The  day  on  which 
it  is  issued  is  Thursday,  but  it  is  difficult,  or  rather 
impossible,  to  speak  definitely  in  relation  to  its  price, 
because  a  very  large  part,  perhaps  the  largest  part,  of 
its  impression  is  given  away  gratuitously,  while  for 
the  remainder  twopence  is  charged.  I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  some  information  as  to  what  the  grounds 
are  on  which  the  difference  is  made  between  the 
charge  of  twopence  and  the  gratuitous  distribution ; 
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and  therefore  not  knowing  the  distinction  myself,  I 
am  unable  to  explain  it  to  others.  The  Midland 
Counties  Herald  is  beautifully  printed  on  beautiful 
paper ;  while  in  point  of  size  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  any  four-page  paper  in  Great  Britain  to  surpass 
it,  if  indeed  there  be  any  one  equally  colossal.  Each 
number  contains  a  vast  number  of  advertisements,  all 
paid  for  at  a  high  rate.  Often,  indeed,  three-fourths 
of  its  space  is  filled  with  advertisements.  Its  chief 
feature,  viewed  as  a  newspaper,  is  the  great  attention 
it  pays  to  commercial  matters  generally,  but  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  industry  of  the  district. 

The  year  1857  witnessed  the  introduction  of  two  new 
political  journals  in  Birmingham.  The  first  was  the 
BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  POST,  published  at  a  penny,  and 
identifying  itself  with  a  thoroughly  Liberal  course  of 
policy.  It  made  its  appearance  on  Friday,  December 
5,  of  that  year.  The  other  paper  made  its  appear- 
ance as  a  Liberal  weekly  journal,  at  the  price  of 
three-halfpence,  under  the  title  of  the  BIRMINGHAM 
WEEKLY  POST.  Both  journals  belong  to  the  same 
proprietors,  and  are  published  at  the  same  office. 
Both,  let  me  add,  are  signally  successful  enterprises. 
The  Daily  Post,  it  is  authoritatively  stated,  has  the 
very  large  circulation,  for  a  diurnal  publication  in  a 
provincial  town,  of  30,000  copies, — "by  far,"  it  is 
further  stated,  "  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily 
paper  published  in  the  Birmingham  or  the  Midland 
district."  The  Weekly  Post  is  said  to  have  an  equally 
extensive  circulation  with  the  Daily  Post.  The  last- 
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named  journal  was,  I  believe,  the  first  daily 
paper  published  in  any  provincial  toVn  in  England. 
To  Mr.  John  Jaftray,  who,  in  association  with  Mr. 
John  Feeney,  is  the  present  proprietor,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  planned  and  carried  into  effect  the 
publication  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  did  so  have  much  of 
interesting  history  in  them  ;  but  as  I  have  not  received 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  they  were 
communicated  to  me  to  make  them  public,  I  forbear 
doing  so.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  marked  by 
intelligence,  enterprise,  great  business  habits,  and  a 
generous  self-sacrifice.  With  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  the  Birmingham  Journal  was  incorporated  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago.  The  latter  paper,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  in  its  weekly  form,  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  provincial  newspaper  pro- 
perties in  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  at  this  distance  of 
time  remember  whether  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Feeney 
himself,  then  the  proprietor,  which  he  remained  till 
his  death,  who  mentioned  the  fact  to  me,  but  it 
was  mentioned,  that  the  profits  of  the  Birminykam 
Journal  were  for  a  long  time  not  much  under  5000/. 
per  annum.  This  was  a  large  sum  for  a  weekly 
journal.  Had  I  been  asked  at  the  time  I  have  stated 
to  name  half-a-dozen  provincial  journals  that  I  re- 
garded as  certain  to  continue  lucrative  papers  for  an 
indefinite  period,  I  should  most  certainly  have  named 
the  Birmingham  Journal  as  one  of  the  number. 

The  BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  GAZETTE  was  started  at 
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the  price  of  a  penny  as  a  Liberal-Conservative  organ 
in  1862.  It  has  consequently  seen  a  newspaper  de- 
cade. It  is  understood  to  have  been  set  on  foot  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  wealth,  who  wished  to  see  in 
Birmingham  a  daily  paper  that,  by  steering  a  middle 
course  between  the  decided  Liberalism  of  one  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  decided  Conservatism  of  the 
other,  would  provide  an  organ  for  the  middle  party, — 
which  was  neither  inconsiderable  in  numbers  nor  in 
social  position. 

The  BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  MAIL,  a  Liberal  paper, 
which  sells  for  a  halfpenny,  made  its  appearance  two 
years  ago — that  is,  in  September,  1870.  Later  still, 
namely,  in  January,  last  year,  the  BIRMINGHAM  MORN- 
ING NEWS  was  introduced  to  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Counties  public,  under  the  editorial  auspices  of 
Mr.  George  Dawson,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  Unitarian  preachers  in  Birmingham,  or 
indeed  anywhere,  and  latterly  best  known  as  a  lec- 
turer on  general  literary  and  political  subjects.  To 
those  who  know  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Dawson 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  Birmingham 
Morning  News  is  conducted  on  ultra- Liberal  principles. 
I  can  fully  believe  the  statement  of  the  proprietors 
that  the  paper  has  an  extensive  circulation,  because 
the  masses  in  populous  places  like  Birmingham  are 
almost  invariably  in  favour  of  democratic  notions. 
The  rock  on  which  papers  advocating  such  views  are 
in  greatest  danger  of  being  wrecked,  is  the  want  of 
a  well  paid  class  of  advertisements.  And  this  want, 
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it  is  clear  from  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  is  sorely 
felt  by  the  Kirmitiyluini  Morning  News. 

The  next  town,  in  Warwickshire,  to  Birmingham,  in 
point  of  population,  is  Coventry ;  but  how  great  the 
difference  between  the  two  in  the  number  of  their 
respective  inhabitants  !  The  population  of  Coventry 
is  under  41,500,  and  has  fallen  off  a  few  hundreds 
since  the  census  of  1861  was  taken.  Yet  small  as 
the  population  of  Coventry  is,  it  has  its  three  papers. 
One  is  of  great  age.  The  COVENTRY  STANDARD,  a 
Tory  paper,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  dates 
its  origin  as  far  back  as  1741.  It  has  all  through  its 
prolonged  career  been  staunch  to  its  first  principles, 
and  in  order  that  it  might  give  a  greater  circulation 
to  them,  it  some  time  ago  reduced  its  price  to  two- 
pence for  its  Friday's  edition,  and  to  a  penny  for  its 
Saturday's  impression. 

Coventry  has  another  paper  of  a  good  old  age,  the 
HERALD,  FREE  PRESS,  AND  MIDLAND  FREE  PRESS,  pub- 
lished on  Friday  at  a  penny,  will  be  understood  from 
its  title,  even  were  I  not  to  name  the  fact,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Liberal  cause.  It  ushered  itself  into  the 
realms  of  newspaperism,  if  such  a  word  may  be  coined, 
in  1808.  It  had  hard  battles  to  fight  for  itself,  as 
well  as  for  the  Liberal  cause,  of  which  it  has  always 
been  at  once  an  able  and  unflinching  champion.  , 

The  COVENTRY  TIMES  is  also  Liberal  in  its  politics, 
and  belongs  to  the  penny  brotherhood.  Its  day  of 
publication  is  Wednesday, — a  very  unusual  day  for 
weekly  provincial  papers.  It  first  came  out  in  Ib55. 
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It  claims  a  circulation  of  6000  copies  weekly, — a  very 
fair  number  for  a  town  of  such  limited  population  as 
Coventry. 

Leamington  comes  next  among  the  towns  in  War- 
wickshire according  to  population.  Its  inhabitants 
number  nearly  23,000,  which  is  an  advance  of  4000 
over  that  given  by  the  census  of  1861.  It  has  three 
papers,  being  as  many  as  Coventry,  although  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  be  only  half  the  number  of 
the  latter  town.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leamington  are  mostly  of 
a  superior  class,  and  have  consequently  the  command  of 
greater  means  for  patronizing  newspapers.  There  are 
indeed  few  towns,  of  equal  size,  in  which  there  are  so 
many  families  of  high  social  position  as  Leamington.  Its 
SPA  COURIER — of  Conservative  polities,  and  published 
on  Saturday  at  threepence — was  established  in  1828. 
I  remember  it  well  as  being,  though  a  lively  and 
interesting  journal,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  pro- 
vincial papers,  I  am  speaking  of  what  it  was  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  now  a  paper  of  more  than 
respectable  dimensions,  consisting  of  ten  pages  of  the 
size  of  the  Times,  and  is  in  all  respects  creditable  to 
its  birthplace. 

The  LEAMINGTON  ADVERTISER  —  Liberal-Indepen- 
dent, published  on  Thursday  at  three- halfpence- 
introduced  itself  to  the  public  of  Leamington  in 
1849.  It  is  one  of  those  journals  which  glories  in 
independence,  and  avails  itself  from  time  to  time,  as 
opportunities  offer,  of  practically  asserting  it,  by 
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being  this  week  with  one  party,  and  next  week  with 
another  party.  This  observation  applies  alike  to 
political  and  local  questions. 

The  LEAMINGTON  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  CHRONICLE 
was  brought  out  in  1865  as  a  Liberal  of  a  decided 
kind.  It  fixed  on  Saturday  as  its  day  of  publication, 
and  on  a  penny  as  its  price.  Its  proprietors  seem 
highly  gratified  at  the  success  which  their  journal 
has  met  with  ;  and  so  they  ought  to  be  when  they  can 
boast  of  having  already  raised  the  circulation  to  double 
or  treble  the  circulation  of  any  published  in  the 
district.  I  think,  however,  the  proprietors  should 
not  give  so  wide  a  margin  in  relation  to  the  extent  of 
their  success,  as  when  they  say  double  or  treble.  If 
they  cannot  make  a  nearer  approximation  than  this 
to  the  actual  comparative  sale  between  it  and  its 
local  contemporaries,  it  would  be  better  not  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject.  Though  the  paper,  which 
is  published  on  Saturday,  is  sold  at  a  penny,  it  is  an 
eight-page  journal  of  the  size  of  the  Daily  News. 

Warwick,  being  the  county  town  of  Warwickshire, 
is  entitled,  in  connexion  with  its  journalism,  to  a 
passing  allusion,  although  its  population  is  only 
11,000.  It  has  two  papers. 

The  WARWICK  ADVERTISER,  a  Liberal  journal,  and 
published  on  Saturday  at  twopence,  was  started  in 
1806,  so  that  it  is  within  four  years  of  the  threescore- 
and-ten  years  of  the  scriptural  allotment  for  man's 
existence  on  earth.  The  WARWICK  AND  LEAMINGTON 
TIMES,  issued  on  Saturday,  and  published  at  a  penny, 
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takes  an  Independent  stand  on  all  questions,  poli- 
tical or  otherwise.  It  has  reached  its  eleventh  year,  and 
its  proprietors  assure  us,  as  a  proof  of  its  success,  that 
"  it  is  the  oldest  cheap  paper  published  in  the  old 
county  town."  As  there  is  only  one  other  paper — 
the  Warwick  Advertiser — "  published  in  the  old  county 
town,"  this  may  be  translated  into  a  simple  intimation 
that  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  Times  is  an  older 
cheap  paper  than  the  Warwick  Advertiser,  although, 
apart  from  the  question  of  cheapness,  the  latter  is  just 
fifty-five  years  its  senior. 

The  remaining  Warwickshire  papers  are  chiefly  of 
a  local  character.  Though  several  of  their  number 
are  well-conducted,  they  can  hardly,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  claim  the  dignity  of  national  journals. 
Taking  them  alphabetically  their  names  are  the 
Alcester  Chronicle,  the  Kenilworth  Advertiser,  the 
Nuneaton  Advertiser,  the  Nuneaton  Chronicle,  the  Rugby 
Advertiser,  the  Rugby  Gazette,  the  Straff  ord-on- Avon 
Chrojiicle,  and  the  Stratf ord-on- Avon  Herald. 

As  we  go  on  our  way  northward,  but  deviating 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  Northamptonshire,  we  reach 
the  county  of  Worcester.  The  number  of  its  news- 
papers is  the  round  one  of  twenty,  which  is  just  about 
the  number  that  a  county  like  Worcester,  with  a  popu- 
lation close  on  340,000,  might  be  expected  to  have. 
Of  this  number  four  are  published  in  Worcester,  which 
is  the  county  town,  and  whose  inhabitants  number 
about  42,000.  Worcester  can  claim  the  credit  of 
having  still  among  its  extant  journals  one  which, 
with  one  exception,  is  the  oldest  living  newspaper  in 
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Great  Britain.  BERROW'S  WORCESTER  JOURNAL  dates 
the  day  of  its  birth  so  far  back  as  1709.  I  have  made 
some  allusion  to  this  venerable  journal  in  my  chapter 
on  the  past  provincial  journalism  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  Conservative 
paper.  Old  age  has  left  no  traces  on  it.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  events,  and 
is  as  vigorous  and  as  varied  in  its  contents  as  the 
youngest  of  our  journals.  Though,  like  each  of  our 
provincial  newspapers  anterior  to  the  present  century, 
it  had  spent  all  its  previous  life — more  than  a  hun- 
dred years — without  either  of  its  successive  editors 
ever  having  written  a  single  line  of  original  matter  of 
any  kind,  it  now  contains  excellent  original  articles 
on  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether  political, 
social,  or  literary.  I  have  referred  with  some  fre- 
quency in  previous  chapters  to  provincial  journals 
which,  when  in  the  habit  of  regularly  reading,  many 
of  them  were  special  favourites  of  mine,  and 
I  now  feel  it  to  be  simple  justice  to  say  that 
Berrow's  Worcester  Journal  was  one  of  the  number. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  as  being  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Conservative  papers,  Berrows  Worcester 
Journal  retains  its  original  price  after  the  abolition  of 
the  stamp  duty,  namely  threepence.  Saturday  is  the 
day  on  which  it  makes  its  weekly  appearance. 

Another  of  the  four  papers  published  in  Worcester 
has  seen  a  good  many  years.  In  two  years  more — and 
no  one  can  doubt  it  will  survive  that  and  a  much 
longer  period — it  will  be  enrolled  among  the 
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octogenarians.  The  WORCESTER  HERALD,  conducted 
on  Independent  principles,  was  established  in  1794, 
It  claims  to  be  the  chief  paper  in  the  county,  and  to 
be  the  most  extensively  circulated  of  any  of  the  twenty 
papers  which  comprise  the  county's  journalism.  This 
is  a  distinction  which  must  be  doubly  appreciated  by 
the  Worcester  Herald,  when  I  add  that  its  price,  being 
threepence-halfpenny,  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of 
its  local  contemporaries  in  either  the  town  or  county. 

I  have  remarked,  in  referring  to  more  than  one 
provincial  paper  previously  noticed,  that  all  the  jour- 
nals that  claim  credit  for  Independence  cannot  have 
their  claims  conceded.  They  lean  habitually  to  either 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  edito- 
rial conduct  of  the  Worcester  Herald.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  is  proud  of,  and  rather  parades  its 
Independence.  It  makes  its  appearance  early  on  each 
Saturday. 

Next  of  the  four  Worcester  papers  in  the  matter  of 
age  is  the  WORCESTER  CHRONICLE,  which  is  issued, 
price  threepence,  on  Wednesday.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
Liberal  paper,  and  has  been  so  since  its  commence- 
ment in  1 838.  It  was  established  by  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  and  remained  his  property  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its  present  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  James  Knight  and  Co.  I  have 
always  felt  that  its  large  four-page  size,  which 
made  it  unwieldy,  was  much  against  its  circula- 
tion. Under  its  new  management,  the  Worcester 
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Chronicle  has  much  improved  in  variety  of  informa- 
tion and  interest.  Its  size  ought  to  be  altered. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  Worcester  papers  is  the 
WORCESTER  ADVERTISER,  which  was  launched  in  1865 
as  an  Independent  journal,  on  the  troublous  waters  of 
what  I  have  before  called  Newspaperisrn.  It  has  had 
the  advantage  of  incorporating  a  previously  existing 
journal,  called  the  Worcester  News.  I  cannot  speak 
of  its  success  or  otherwise,  having  received  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  on  which  I  can  rely. 

The  next  largest  town  in  Worcestershire  is  Dudley, 
which  contains  a  population  exceeding  45,000.  It 
has  three  papers,  all  of  them  young  in  years.  The 
senior  is  the  DUDLEY  GUARDIAN,  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  Liberalism.  It  was  established  in  1863.  It  is  a 
twice-a-week  journal,  published  at  a  penny,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Three  years  after  it  appeared, 
it  was  followed  by  the  DUDLEY  HERALD,  which  came 
out  on  Independent  principles.  It  claims  to  have  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  of  its  local  contemporaries, 
and  thinks  it  ought  to  have  a  still  larger,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "  the  only  eight-page  paper  repre- 
senting the  district  of  which  Dudley  is  the  natural 
commercial  centre."  It  is  issued  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing as  one  of  the  penny  papers.  The  remaining 
Dudley  paper  is  the  CONSTITUTIONAL,  which  was  born 
so  late  as  last  year.  Its  title  sufficiently  indicates  the 
character  of  its  politics.  Though  its  two  local  con- 
temporaries only  charge  a  penny,  its  price  is  but  the 
half  of  theirs.  Whether  a  hallpenny  will  provj  re- 
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munerative  there  probably  has  not  been,  as  jet,  suffi- 
cient time  to  decide.  I  should  be  apprehensive  of  the 
failure  of  the  experiment. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  county  of  Worcester 
have  more  of  local  features  than  of  a  national 
character.  Their  titles,  taking  them  not  in  the  order 
of  their  birth,  but  according  to  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, are  as  follows : — The  Bromsgrove  Messenger, 
the  Bromsgrove  News,  the  Evesliam  Journal,  the  Kid- 
derminster Shuttle,  the  Kidderminster  News,  Pershore 
Guardian,  Eedditcli  Indicator,  the  Stourbridge  Observer, 
the  Tenbury  Wells  Advertiser,  and  the  Vale  of  jEvesftam 
News.  I  quote  these  titles  as  furnishing  an  idea  of 
the  strange  places,  many  of  them  wholly  unknown  to 
the  general  public,  in  which  newspapers  are  nowadays 
printed  and  published. 

To  the  left  of  the  county  of  Worcester  is  the  county 
of  Hereford.  Its  population  is  small  compared  with 
the  majority  of  other  counties.  It  is  under  126,000. 
It  will  not  therefore  surprise  my  readers  to  be  informed 
that  the  number  of  its  newspapers  is  only  eight.  But 
one  of  them,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter, is  the  third  in  point  of  age  of  the  existing  papers 
in  England.  It  was  established  in  1713.  Its  title  is 
the  HEREFORD  JOURNAL.  It  is  not  only  Conservative 
in  its  principles  and  politics,  but  it  is  the  recognised 
county  organ  of  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  a  large 
and  well-conducted  paper.  Its  proprietors  say  that 
throughout  Herefordshire  it  has  a  larger  and  more 
influential  circulation  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
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county.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  statement 
as  to  the  extent  of  its  circulation ;  but  then  one  is 
somewhat  puzzled  when  we  find  one  of  its  contem- 
poraries affirming  in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  its 
circulation  amounts  to  10,000  copies  weekly,  and  that 
with  three  exceptions  its  sale  is  the  highest  of  any 
provincial  newspaper  in  Great  Britain.  If  this  be  so 
— and  in  this  case  also  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  statement — it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the 
Hereford  Journal  has  the  highest  circulation  in  the 
county ;  for  the  HEREFORD  TIMES,  the  journal  to  which 
I  allude,  is  as  its  name  imports,  a  Hereford  newspaper. 
The  latter  paper  is  Liberal.  It  was  established  in 
1832,  is  published  on  Saturday,  and  sells  at  three- 
pence-halfpenny, whereas  the  price  of  the  Hereford 
Journal  is  only  twopence.  That  a  paper  published 
at  threepence-halfpenny  should  have  a  sale  of  10,000 
copies,  while  two  of  its  contemporaries  are  published  in 
the  same  town  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  and  one  at 
twopence,  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  fact,  although 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  it  not  only  contains  a 
greater  quantity  of  matter  than  any  other  Hereford 
paper,  but  is  an  ably  conducted  and  in  all  respects  a 
very  interesting  journal.  The  HEREFORD  MERCURY, 
published  on  Tuesday,  price  one  penny,  was  set  on 
foot  in  1864.  It  occupies  Independent  ground.  The 
fourth  of  the  Hereford  papers  has  a  strange  title.  It 
is  the  HEREFORD  WEEKLY  MARVEL.  It  was  started 
in  1869.  Its  political  opinions  are  Neutral.  It  is 
unlike  any  of  its  local  contemporaries.  It  makes  no 
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pretensions  to  be  considered  a  general  newspaper.  It 
calls  itself  a  district  journal,  but  seeks  to  enliven  its 
local  news  with  attractive  tales.  It  appears  on  Satur- 
day morning,  at  the  price  of  a  penny.  The  remaining 
four  Herefordshire  papers  are  entitled  the  Kingston 
Gazette,  the  Ledbury  Free  Press,  the  Man  of  Ross,  and 
the  Ross  Gazette. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  next  enter  the  county  of 
Leicester.  Its  population  ten  years  ago  was  under 
238,000  ;  in  the  interval  it  has  increased  to  very 
nearly  270,000.  The  newspaper  representation  of  this 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  is  about  the  usual 
proportion  in  other  counties.  Leicestershire  has  ten 
papers,  of  which  number  five  belong  to  the  town  of 
Leicester,  which  has  now  a  population  of  95,000, 
though  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  which  ended 
last  year,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  only 
68,000.  As  Leicester  has  been  traditionally,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  even  intellectual  towns 
in  Great  Britain,  I  should  have  expected  it  would 
have  had  a  greater  number  of  newspapers.  It  has  one 
very  old  paper,  the  LEICESTER  JOURNAL.  It  com- 
menced its  journalistic  career  almost  120  years  ago, 
having  published  its  first  number  on  May  12,  1753. 
Like  most  of  the  oldest  still  surviving  journals,  it 
came  out  as  a  Tory  paper,  and  is  still  prepared  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  Conservative  cause.  It  is  very 
various  in  its  contents.  It  gives  reviews  of  books, 
articles  of  a  general  literary  character,  with  notices  of 
matters  connected  with  science  and  the  fine  arts,  &c. 
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So  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  town  and  county 
of  Leicester  extends,  the  Leicester  Journal  has  a  right 
to  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  county  paper.  It 
calls  itself  a  twice-a-week  publication,  the  days  of  issue 
being  Thursday  and  Friday;  but  I  think  Friday's 
publication  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  supplement  to 
Thursday's  impression,  than  a  separate  paper.  Its 
price  is  twopence. 

The  LEICESTER  CHRONICLE  is  another  paper,  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  at  twopence,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  journal  of  advanced  years.  More  than 
threescore  summers  and  winters  have  passed  over  its 
head.  It  first  breathed  the  breath  of  newspaper  life 
in  the  year  1810.  It  chose  a  decidedly  Liberal  plat- 
form as  that  on  which  it  would  take  its  stand.  In 
October,  1864,  it  received  a  considerable  accession  to 
its  circulation  by  its  amalgamation  with  the  Leicester- 
shire Mercury.  The  latter  paper  was  established  in 
1836.  It  was  a  journal  which  well  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  Its  principles  on  all  the  great  questions  of 
•the  day,  and  local  matters  as  well,  were  of  a  tho- 
roughly Liberal  character.  On  the  subject  of  volun- 
taryism in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  took  up  a  position 
and  maintained  it  till  the  last,  of  as  decided  hostility 
to  Church  establishments,  and  to  all  kinds  of  religious 
endowments,  as  ever  was  shown  by  any  journal  in  the 
county, — more,  indeed,  I  feel  persuaded,  than  ever 
was  displayed  by  any  other  journal  in  this  or  in  any 
other  county.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  organ  of 
Voluntaryism  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  numbers 
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among  its  frequent  contributors  of  leading  articles  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mursell  and 
Mr.  Edward  Miall,  M.P.  for  Bradford.  Indeed,  the 
Nonconformist,  edited  by  Mr.  Miall,  may  in  some  sense 
be  said  to  have  been  an  emanation  from  the  Leicester- 
shire Mercury.  The  Leicester  Chronicle,  by  which  the 
Mercury  was  absorbed,  follows  in  these  respects  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  steps  trodden  by  the 
Mercury. 

The  LEICESTER  ADVERTISER,  established  in  1842,  does 
not  profess  to  have  any  political  opinions  at  all.  It 
does  not  call  itself  Liberal,  Conservative,  Independent, 
Neutral,  or  anything  else.  In  fact,though  it  contains 
political  information,  as  it  does  general  intelligence, 
it  is  essentially  an  agricultural  paper.  It  was  started 
by  the  late  Mr.  B.  Payne,  a  well-known  and  much 
respected  gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  tenant  farmers.  It  is  still  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Farmer's  Friend."  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  great  attention  which  the  Leicester  Adver- 
tiser pays  to  agricultural  matters,  its  columns  are  en- 
livened and  enriched  by  copious  extracts  from  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Considering  that  its  price  is 
twopence,  the  sale  of  upwards  of  6500  copies, which  it 
says  it  has  weekly,  is  a  very  good  sale.  It  is  published 
on  Saturday. 

Next  comes  the  MIDLAND  FREE  PRESS,  published 
also  like  the  Chronicle  on  Saturday,  but  at  half  the 
price.  It  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  penny  journal- 
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istic  brotherhood.  It  was  established  in  1855.  It 
classes  itself  among  the  Liberal  portion  of  the  News- 
paper Press.  Though  its  title  does  not  intimate  the 
fact,  the  Midland  Free  Press  is  printed  and  published 
in  Leicester. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  Leicester  papers  is  the 
LEICESTER  GUARDIAN,  published  on  Wednesday  at  a 
penny.  It  will  at  once  be  inferred  from  its  title  that 
it  is  Conservative  in  its  politics.  At  least,  I  do  not 
remember  an  instance  in  which  a  political  journal  took 
the  title  of  "  Guardian'  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
Conservative  party.  The  Leicester  Guardian  was 
commenced  in  1857. 

The  remaining  papers  in  the  county  of  Leicester- 
shire are  the  HiHckhy  News,  the  Lcntgkborough  Adver- 
tiser, the  Lougliborougli  Monitor  and  News,  the  Lutter- 
worth  News,  and  the  Market  Harbor  on gli  Advertiser. 

West  of  the  county  of  Leicester  is  situated  the 
county  of  Stafford,  which  contains  a  population  of 
no  less,  in  round  numbers,  than  858,000 — giving  an 
addition  of  no  fewer  than  110,000  to  its  inhabitants 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  its  news- 
papers is  twenty-one, — not  nearly  so  great  a  number 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  county  whose  population  is 
so  great.  The  county  of  Kent,  whose  inhabitants  are 
less  numerous,  has  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
newspapers  which  Staffordshire  has.  Wolverhampton, 
its  chief  town,  containing  a  population  of  nearly 
170,000,  is  characterized  by  the  same  inadequate 
journalistic  representation.  In  fact,  it  has  only  one 
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paper  which  takes  its  title  from  the  town.  That 
journal  is  the  CHRONICLE  AND  G-ENERAL  ADVERTISER. 
There  is  another  published  in  Wolverhampton,  but  it 
ignores  the  name,  though  its  title  is  one  of  unusual 
length.  Ifc  is  called  the  Midland  Counties  Express, 
Advertiser  for  South  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Warwickshire.  That  so  great  and  prosperous  a  town 
as  Wolverhampton  should  only  have  two  papers,  and 
that  only  one  should  take  its  title  from  the  name  of 
the  place,  is,  I  believe,  a  thing  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  Provincial  Press.  The  Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle  is  the  oldest  in  the  county.  It 
was  established  in  1789,  adopting  Independence  as 
its  motto.  And  from  that  time  till  now — a  period  of 
eighty-three  years — it  has  consistently  acted  up  to  it. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Wolverhampton  Chronicle  reduced 
its  price  to  twopence,  and  since  then  the  proprietors 
assure  the  Staffordshire  public  that  it  has  doubled  its 
circulation.  Published  as  it  is  in  so  thriving  and 
populous  a  town  as  Wolverhampton,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  were  it  to  reduce  again  its  price — I  mean  to  a 
penny — -it  would  soon  do  much  more  than  double  its 
circulation.  It  is  published  on  Wednesday. 

The  next  Staffordshire  paper,  in  relation  to  age, 
and  by  far  the  most  important  and  commercially 
prosperous  in  the  county,  is  the  STAFFORDSHIRE  AD- 
VERTISER, which  was  established  in  1795.  Though 
Stafford,  the  county  town,  in  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, only  contains  a  population  of  16,000,  and 
it  is  the  only  paper  published  in  Stafford,  it  far  sur- 
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passes  in  point  of  circulation,  in  the  number  of  its  ad- 
vertisements, and  its  commercial  prosperity,  not  only 
every  other  journal  published  in  the  county,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, any  four  of  them  put  together.  The  proprietors 
state  in  their  occasional  announcements  that  its  cir- 
culation exceeds  13,000  copies.  For  a  journal  pub- 
lished at  threepence,  that  circulation  must,  for  a 
provincial  paper,  apart  altogether  from  advertise- 
ments, yield  a  considerable  profit.  But  then  as  its 
eight  capacious  pages  are  crowded  with  advertise- 
ments, all  of  them  paid  for  at  a  high  price,  the 
aggregate  sum  received  for  them  in  the  course  of  the 
year  must  be  very  great.  I  have  had,  in  my  time,  a 
good  deal  of  practical  knowledge  connected  with 
newspapers,  and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  the  profits 
received  annually  from  the  publication  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire Advertiser  cannot  be  less  than  between  5000/. 
and  6000/. — probably  even  more  than  the  largest  of 
these  two  sums.  It  takes  no  part  in  politics.  Inde- 
pendence of  all  parties  and  persons  is  its  platform.  It 
is  published  on  Saturday.  Still  observing  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  in  naming  the  other  papers  in 
Staffordshire,  they  are  these  : — The  Bilston  Herald, 
the  Brier  hill  County  Express,  the  Barton  Chronicle ',  the 
Burton-on-Trent  Times  ,ihe  Burton-on-Trent  Weekly  News, 
the  Leek  Times,  the  Potteries  Examiner,  the  Staffordshire 
Sentinel,  the  Staffordshire  Times,  the  Tamworth  Adver- 
tiser, the  Tamworth  Herald,  the  Uttoxeter  Era,  the  Wai- 
sail  Advertiser,  the  Walsall  Free  Press,  the  Wahall  News, 
the  Walsall  Observer,  and  the  Wednesbury  Advertiser. 
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Adjacent  to  the  county  of  Leicester,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  is  Nottinghamshire,  with  its  population, 
which  is  still  increasing,  of  300,000.     Tor  a  county 
whose  inhabitants  are  so  intelligent  and  so  actively 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  it  cannot  boast  of  the 
number  of  its  newspapers.     It  has  only  nine.     Not- 
tingham, the  county  town,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  87,000 — an  increase  since  the  Census  of  1861 
of  12,000 — is  the  place  of  publication  of  four  of  these 
seven   papers.      The   NOTTINGHAM    JOURNAL   is   the 
oldest  of  the  number.     It  has  seen  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  "  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold," 
having  been  begun  to  be  published  in  1710.    A  good 
deal  of  discussion,  I  ought  to  mention,  has  taken  place 
among  writers  on  the  county  of  Nottingham  as  to 
what  the  real  age  of  the  Journal  is.     Several  dates  as 
to  its  origin  have  been  attributed  to  it.     Some  say 
1716  ;  others  contend  that  it  did  not  appear  till  1741. 
But  the  general  impression  now  is,  that  the  proper 
date  is  what  I  have  ascribed  to  it.     It  is  admitted 
that  at  the  two  later  dates  changes  took  place  in  the 
title  of  the  paper,  but  I  believe  that  the  Nottingham 
Journal,  as  it  now  exists,  so  far  as  identity  is  concerned, 
can  claim  an  existence  of  162  years.     And  yet  the 
patriarchal  age  to  which  it  has  attained  has   left  no 
traces  upon  it,  so  far  as  relates  to  the   vigour    with 
which  it  is  conducted.     It  displays  all  the  vitality  of 
the  youngest  of  its  contemporaries — often,    indeed, 
more    than    some  of  their   number.     It    calls    itself 
a  Liberal-Conservative ;    but  I  have  always  thought 
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that  its  proclivities  lean  more  to  the  Conservative 
than  the  Liberal  side.  It  is  a  daily  publication,  sold 
for  a  penny ;  but  it  publishes  a  weekly  edition  on 
Friday  at  the  price  of  twopence.  The  Nottingham 
Journal  has  a  large  and  lucrative  advertising  con- 
nexion, and  the  circulation  of  the  daily  paper,  the 
proprietors  assure  us,  is  the  largest  in  the  district. 
In  that  case  the  property  must  be  a  very  prosperous 
one. 

The  NOTTINGHAM  GUARDIAN  next  claims  our  notice 
on  account  of  its  years.  It  came  into  the  world  in 
1846,  appealing  for  support  on  the  ground  of  its 
identification  with  the  Conservative  cause.  But  Con- 
servatism, as  the  term  is  now  understood,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  the  principles  of  the  Nottingham 
Guardian.  Something  stronger  than  that  word  is  re- 
quired to  denote  its  politics.  The  phrase  "decided 
Toryism,"  would  be  more  characteristic  of  what  the 
Nottingham  Guardian  advocates  in  its  columns.  It 
is  a  weekly  journal,  published  on  Friday,  at  two- 
pence. Connected  with  the  Nottingham  Guardian 
weekly  journal,  there  is  the  Nottingham  Daily  Guar- 
dian, published  at  a  penny.  It  was  established  in 
1861.  But  though  belonging  to  the  same  pro- 
prietors, printed  with  the  same  type,  and  published 
at  the  same  office,  its  politics  come  under  the  Neutral 
category. 

The  NOTTINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  DAILY 
EXPRESS  is  the  last  of  the  four  newspapers  which  are 
published  in  Nottingham.  It  came  out  in  1860  on 
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thoroughly  Liberal  principles,  as  a  member  of  the 
penny  fraternity.  With  this  journal  is  incorporated 
the  Nottingham  Review,  which  was  established  in  1808, 
and  which  for  many  years,  and  until  the  time  of  its 
absorption  by  the  Nottingham  Daily  Express,  I  not 
only  read  regularly,  but  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  published  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  Nottingham  Daily  Express  publishes 
two  special  editions — both  double  numbers — one  on 
Wednesday  and  the  other  on  Saturday.  It  claims 
to  have  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
the  town  or  county,  and  prides  itself  on  having 
been  the  first  morning  paper  published  in  Notting- 
ham. The  names  of  the  other  papers  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham  are  the  Mansfield  Advertiser,  the  Mans- 
field Reporter,  the  Midland  Gazette,  the  Newark  Adver- 
tiser, the  Retford  Times. 

Contiguous  to  the  county  of  Nottingham  on  the 
right,  as  we  proceed  northward,  is  the  much  larger 
county  of  Lincoln.  The  number  of  its  newspapers  is 
sixteen, — not  an  undue  number  for  a  county  contain- 
ing 436,000  inhabitants,  and  rapidly  increasing.  Not 
only  is  the  LINCOLN,  EUTLAND,  AND  STAMFORD  MER- 
CURY, established  in  1695,  the  oldest  journal  in  the 
county,  but  as  1  have  mentioned  in  my  chapter  on 
our  "  Earlier  Provincial  Papers,"  it  is  the  oldest  within 
the  Queen's  dominions.  It  is,  too,  I  believe,  the  only 
newspaper  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  old,  of 
which  there  is  a  perfect  file  in  existence.  The  first 
number,  printed  177  years  ago,  must  be  a  great 
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curiosity,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
Rutland,  and  Stamford  Mercury  of  the  present  clay. 
As  I  have  not  seen  the  first,  nor  any  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  that  journal,  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to 
its  size  or  appearance,  or  of  the  character  of  the  first 
number;  but  assuming  that  it  resembled,  in  these 
respects,  those  journals  of  the  beginning  of  last 
century  which  I  have  seen,  it  must  have  been  either  a 
small  folio  leaf  printed  on  two  sides,  or  a  small  quarto. 
It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  contained  two  or  three 
advertisements.  How  great  the  contrast  is  in  every 
respect  between  the  Lincoln  Mercury  in  the  first  year 
of  its  existence,  and  what  it  is  in  this  present  year, 
1872  !  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  size  of  any  of 
our  weekly  provincial  papers,  while  its  columns  are 
crowded  with  advertisements.  Its  circulation,  too,  is 
very  extensive,  —  so  that  between  its  immense  circu- 
lation and  the  vast  number  of  its  advertisements,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  provincial  papers  of  the  present  day.  I  have 
heard  its  profits  estimated  by  one  who  professed  to 
speak  with  something  like  authority  on  the  point, 
at  10,000/.  a  year.  It  has  always  represented  itself 
as  Liberal,  but  it  never  has  devoted  any  portion  of  its 
space  to  political  discussion,  nor,  indeed,  to  discussion 
of  any  kind.  The  Lincoln  and  Stamford  Mercury  for 
nearly  a  century  was  the  property  of  one  family, 
named  Newcombe,  but  for  some  time  past  it  lias 
been  in  the  possession  of  their  trustees.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  Friday,  and  in  order  to  extend  its  circulation 
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yet  farther,  the  price  was  reduced  to  twopence. 
Though  the  first  part  of  the  title  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Lincoln,  it  is  not  printed  or  published  in 
that  town,  but  in  Stamford,  the  third  of  the  three 
towns  which  constitutes  its  title.  This  is  all  the 
more  surprising,  as  Lincoln  contains  more  than  three 
times  the  population  of  Stamford, — that  of  the  former 
being  27,000,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  only 
number  8000. 

The  town  of  Lincoln  has  three  papers.     The  oldest 
is  the  LINCOLNSHIRE  CHRONICLE.     It  was  established 
in  1832,  as  a  weekly  Conservative  journal,  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  published  twice  a  week, — on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  a  penny  being  the  price  charged. 
The  LINCOLN  GAZETTE  AND  TIMES,  started  in  1859, 
has  also  two  publications  a  week,  but  in  both  cases 
they  are  rather  two  editions  than  two  different  impres- 
sions.    The  Lincoln  Gazette  pursues,  on  the  whole,  an 
Independent  course  on  political  subjects,  but  its  lean- 
ings are  obviously  Liberal.     Like  its  older  local  con- 
temporaries, its   days   of  publication  are  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  the  price  is  a  penny.     The  LINCOLN 
JOURNAL,  set  on  foot  in  1869,  published  on  Tuesday 
at  a  penny,  on  Neutral  principles,  if  any  principles  can 
indeed  be  strictly  said  to  be  neutral.      In  the  case  of 
the  Lincoln  papers,  as  in  that  of  the  provincial  journals 
in  several  other  towns  such  contradictory  statements 
are  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  papers  as  to  the 
relative  circulation,  that  one  hardly  knows  at  what 
conclusion  he  ought  to  come  on  the  subject.     We  are 
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told  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Lincolnshire 
that  "with  one  exception  "  —  the  Lincoln  and 
Mcrrnri/  is,  of  course,  the  exception  —  "  it  has  the 
largest  circulation  in  Lincolnshire  ;"  while  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Lincoln  Gazette  affirm  that  their  journal 
"  lias  now  the  largest  exclusively  county  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  Lincolnshire."  There  may  be 
n  way  of  reconciling  these  seemingly  conflicting  state- 
ments, but  few  will  fail  to  perceive  it. 

The  next  largest  town  in  the  county  of  Lincoln 
is  Boston.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
rather  more  than  18,000.  It  has  the  same  number 
of  papers  as  Lincoln,  namely,  three.  The  most  ad- 
vanced in  years  is  the  LINCOLNSHIRE  HERALD,  com- 
menced in  the  Tory  interest  in  1804,  and  now  pub- 
lished at  a  penny  on  Tuesday.  Next  in  age  is  the 
BOSTON  GUARDIAN,  which  was  born  in  1854,  and  is 
therefore  on  the  eve  of  attaining  its  majority.  It 
took,  "  for  better  for  worse,"  the  side  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  joined  the  penny  brotherhood  some  years 
ago,  and,  like  most  of  the  weekly  provincial  papers, 
makes  its  hebdomadal  appearance  on  Saturday.  The 
BOSTON  AND  LINCOLNSHIRE  GAZETTE,  established  in 
1860  on  Conservative  principles,  belongs  to  the  same 
proprietors  as  the  Lincolnshire  Herald,  and  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be  a  Saturday's  continuance  of  their  Tues- 
day's Lincolnshire  Herald. 

The  remaining  Lincolnshire  papers  are  the  Gains- 
borough News,  the  Granfhaw  Journal,  the  6V/W/// 
Gazette,  the  Loulh  Advertiser,  the  Market  Rosen  Mail, 
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the  Sleaford  Gazette,  the  Sp  aiding  Free  Press,  and  the 
Yorkshire  News. 

We  now  come  to  the  newspapers  published  in  dis- 
tricts  of  England  lying  further  in  a  westward  and 
northern  direction.      Adjoining  Nottinghamshire  to 
the  left,  still  taking  the  counties  on  either  hand  on  our 
way  to    the    Scottish  border,  is   Derbyshire.      The 
number  of  its  newspapers  is  twenty-four,  of  which  six 
are   published  in  the  town  of  Derby.      Twenty-six 
papers  for  a  county  which  contains  a  population,  which 
Derby  does,  of  380,000,  constitute  a  very  fair  jour- 
nalistic representation.     It  is  worthy  of  being  noted 
that  out  of  the  six  papers  published  in  the  town  of 
Derby,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  contains 
a  population  of  62,000,  no  fewer  than  five  can  boast 
of  a  respectable  age.     One  of  their  number,  the  DERBY 
MERCURY,  has  witnessed  the  vicissitudes  of  no  fewer 
than  140  years,  having  been  born  in  1732.     For  a 
long  time  it  had  as  a  newspaper  both  town  and  county 
to  itself.     It  was  the  monarch  locally  of  all  it  surveyed. 
Like  most  of  the  papers  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
introduced  into  the  world,  it  avowed  itself  a  Tory, 
and  so  it  has  continued  ever  since, — the  only  difference 
being  that  it  now  calls  itself  Conservative  instead  of 
Tory.     The  distinction  is  one  without  a  difference. 
It  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare's  question,  "  What's  in  a 
name?"     The  Derby  Mercury  is  as  "sweet"  to  the 
Tories  of  the  old  school,  under  the  name  of  "  Con- 
servative," as  it  was  under  the  appellation  of  "  Tory." 
It  is  their  favourite  journal.     With  the  clergy  as  a 
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class  it  is  also  held  in  high  estimation,  because  of 
its  zealous  support  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established.  Probably  few  English  provincial 
papers  have  a  more  respectable  circulation  in  relation 
to  the  social  position  of  those  who  are  its  supporters. 
Though  dated  on  Wednesday,  it  is  practically  pub- 
lished on  Tuesday  evening,  the  price  being  twopence. 
Next  of  the  Derby  journals  in  the  number  of  years 
it  has  seen  is  the  DERBY  BEPORTER,  which  is  also 
published  at  twopence,  the  day  of  its  issue  being 
Friday.  It  was  established  in  1823.  It  is  thoroughly 
Liberal  in  its  political  views.  It  claims  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  in  Derbyshire.  Here  we  have 
another  instance,  in  addition  to  the  instances  I  have 
already  given,  of  conflicting  statements  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  circulation  of  rival  local  journals.  The 
DERBYSHIRE  TIMES,  to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter, 
heads  its  posting  bills  with  the  words,  "  The  largest 
circulated  family  journal  in  Derbyshire."  A  third 
Derbyshire  paper,  the  DERBYSHIRE  COURIER,  claims 
also  the  greatest  circulation  in  the  county.  Not 
content  with  asserting  that  its  circulation  is  of  "  the 
soundest  character,"  and  that  "  it  is  the  recognised 
organ  of  intelligence  throughout  the  extensive  and 
populous  districts  of  north  and  east  Derbyshire,"  it 
fearlessly  affirms  that  the  result  of  a  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  its  size  to  eight  pages,  has  been  at  once  "to 
increase  the  circulation  to  an  extent  unprecedented 
in  the  district."  So  that  if  each  of  the  statements 
be  correct  we  have  no  fewer  than  three  papers 
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in  Derbyshire    each   of  which  has   the   largest   cir- 
culation ! 

After  an  interval  of  twenty-three  years  a  new 
paper  was  started  in  Derby  under  the  title  of  the 
DERBYSHIRE  ADVERTISER,  published  like  its  predecessor 
on  Friday  at  twopence.  It  also  resembled  it  in  the 
political  views  of  its  predecessor,  being  decidedly 
Liberal.  Unlike  others  of  its  contemporaries  it  has 
very  little  to  say  for  itself  in  its  advertising  announce- 
ments, but,  for  that  very  reason,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
say,  because  I  can  do  it  truthfully,  that  it  is  a  well- 
conducted  journal, — a  fact,  indeed,  presumptively 
proved  from  the  other  fact  that  it  has  been  carried  on 
successfully  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  years.  In  six 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Derbyshire  Advertiser,  the  DERBY  TELEGRAPH  made  its 
appearance.  This  was  in  1853.  It  repudiated  all 
sympathy  with  the  other  Derby  papers  of  its  day,  as 
it  does  to  the  present  time  in  so  far  as  they  were  or 
are  either  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Neutral.  It  took 
what  it  considered  higher  ground.  It  came  out  at 
first,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  Independent.  It  is  a 
penny  paper,  making  its  appearance  every  Friday. 

Two  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  1855,  Derby  re- 
ceived another  addition  to  the  number  of  its  journals. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  in  that  year,  the  DERBYSHIRE 
CHRONICLE  sought  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
town  and  county,  on  the  ground  that  it  Would  not 
take  part  with  either  of  the  great  political  parties  in 
the  State,  but  would  commence  and  continue  an  en- 
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tirely  Neutral  course ;  and  as  one  of  the  best  reasons 
for  its  expecting  success  in  its  adventure,  it  joined 
the  penny  price  newspaper  brotherhood.  I  cannot 
discover  any  indications  of  how  far  its  expectations 
have  been  realized,  but  the  presumption  is  in  its 
favour  that  it  must  have  met  with  fair  success,  be- 
cause it  is  now  in  its  eighteenth  year.  It  makes 
its  weekly  appearance  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
morning  respectively. 

The  latest,  and  consequently  the  youngest,  of  the 
Derby  papers  is  the  DERBY  AND  DERBYSHIRE  GAZETTE, 
started  in  1860.  Like  the  last  two  Derby  journals  I 
have  named,  it  is  published  on  Friday,  at  the  price 
of  a  penny.  It  belongs  to  the  Liberal  category  of 
provincial  papers,  so  that  out  of  the  six  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  town  of  Derby  half  the  number  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  cause  of  popular  pro- 
gress. In  their  public  announcements,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Derby  and  Derbyshire  Gazette  give  some 
severe  hits  at  certain  of  its  local  contemporaries, 
which  are  not  named.  In  stating  that  it  is  a  one 
penny  eight-paged  journal,  it  adds,  "  Is  all  set  up 
and  printed  by  the  publishers,  and  has  a  circulation 
of  nearly  4000  copies,  without  any  altered  heading. 
Advertisers,"  it  is  added,  "  would  do  well  to  take 
notice  that  this  paper  is  not  got  up  to  print  some 
twenty  or  thirty  copies  to  send  round  to  advertisers 
only,  without  any  other  circulation."  No  one  of  ordi- 
nary discernment  can  fail  to  perceive  the  meaning  of 
this.  It  is  simply  that  there  are  in  Derby  papers  of 
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which  the  heading  is  altered  to  serve  deceptive  pur- 
poses; and  that  though,  beyond  twenty  or  thirty 
copies,  they  have  no  other  circulation,  they  are  sent 
round  to  advertisers  as  if  they  had  a  more  or  less 
extensive  sale.  Those  Derby  papers — if  there  be  more 
than  one — which  the  cap  fits  will,  no  doubt,  put 
it  on,  mingled  with  no  small  amount  of  indignation 
that  it  should  have  been  placed  before  them.  The 
proprietors  contend  that  the  Derby  and  Derbyshire 
Gazette  is  the  organ  for  the  people  ;  and  they  preface 
this  statement  by  soliciting  those  who  may  have  any 
doubts  as  to  its  popularity  and  circulation  to  "  write 
and  ask  any  Derby  people  about  the  circulation  of 
the  Derby  papers." 

Chesterfield  is  the  next  most  important  town,  after 
the  capital,  in  Derbyshire ;  but  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  but  small — they  do  not  quite  reach 
11,500.  Yet  it  has  two  papers,  both  respectable  in 
appearance,  and  no  less  so  viewed  as  general  news- 
papers. The  DERBYSHIRE  COURIER  is  a  penny  journal 
which  was  started  in  1828,  and  is  published  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  in  the  Liberal  interest,  but,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  majority  of  Liberal  papers,  it 
is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
its  established  capacity.  I  have  already  remarked 
that  the  Derbyshire  Courier  claims  to  have  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  county  of  Derby ;  but  one  of  the 
two  papers  which  I  have  mentioned  as  practically 
denying  the  correctness  of  that  statement  is  its  next- 
door  neighbour,  the  DERBYSHIRE  TIMES.  The  latter 
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journal,  which  was  started  in  1854,  inscribed  on  its 
1 -aimer  on  the  first  day  of  its  publication,  "Inde- 
pendent-Conservative/* and  the  same  inscription  is  still 
seen  on  its  banner.  It  is  a  twice- a- week  paper,  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Each  day's  im- 
pression is  sold  at  a  penny. 

Buxton  is  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  not  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, which  do  not  exceed  6000,  but  on  account  of 
the  number  of  invalids  which  are  drawn  to  it  from  all 
quarters,  because  of  its  salubrious  situation  and  its 
institutions  for  those  who  come  to  it  in  quest  of  their 
restoration  to  health.  Buxton  has  four  papers.  I 
doubt  if  there  be  another  instance  of  any  town  in 
England  having  an  equal  number  of  journals  with  so 
limited  a  population  as  little  more  than  6000.  The 
oldest  is  the  BUXTON  HERALD,  which  was  established 
in  1852.  It  is  Neutral  in  politics.  Its  price,  as  in- 
deed the  price  of  the  whole  of  the  four  papers,  is  a 
penny.  Thursday  is  the  day  on  which  it  is  issued. 
The  BUXTON  ADVERTISER  is  the  next  in  age.  It  was 
brought  out  in  IS 52,  ten  years  later  than  its  senior. 
Like  it,  it  takes  Neutral  ground.  Its  day  of  publica- 
tion is  Saturday.  The  BUXTON  AND  MATLOCK  TIMI.S 
is  an  Independent-Conservative.  It  is  published  on 
Wednesday.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  its  origin.  The  latest  of  the  Buxton  news- 
papers is  the  BUXTON  JOURNAL,  which  makes  common 
cause  with  Liberalism.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a 
year  old.  There  is  one  feature  which  is  common  to 
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all  the  Buxton  Journals, — they  severally  devote  a 
great  deal  of  their  space  to  matters  connected  with 
their  visitors.  These  are  sometimes  well  nigh  as  nu- 
merous as  the  stated  inhabitants.  The  remaining 
twelve  Derbyshire  papers  have  so  much  of  what  is 
called  the  local  element,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  reference  to  them. 

Shropshire  next  claims  our  attention.  Its  popula- 
tion is  about  248,000.  The  number  of  its  newspapers 
is  twelve.  Of  this  number  four  are  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  Shrewsbury,  the  county  town.  The  oldest 
is  the  SHREWSBURY  CHRONICLE,  which  is  now  in  its 
centenary  year,  having  been  begun  in  1772.  It  advo- 
cates Liberalism  in  relation  to  all  political  questions ; 
but  it  is  warmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  It 
has  always  been  held  in  high  respect  both  in  Shrews- 
bury and  the  county  generally,  and  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  county  paper.  Mr.  Watton,  who  has 
been  its  proprietor  for  some  time,  states  in  its 
columns  that  it  has  a  circulation  superior  to  that  of 
all  its  local  contemporaries.  It  has  had  in  its  day 
several  editors  who  have  afterwards  risen  to  distinc- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  Two  of  them  are  friends 
of  my  own.  The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  is  published  on 
Friday,  at  twopence. 

EDDOWES'S  SHREWSBURY  JOURNAL  is  the  next  in  age 
to  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle.  It  was  commenced  on 
Conservative  principles,  under  the  title  of  the  Salopian 
Journa*,  in  1 794.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  it  is 
not  only  the  only  Conservative  paper  in  Shrewsbury, 
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but  the  only  one  of  decidedly  Tory  principles  out  of 
the  twelve  journals  published  in  the  county.  This  is 
all  the  more  extraordinary  as  Shropshire  is  considered 
a  Conservative  county.  Its  day  of  publication  is  Wed- 
nesday, and  its  price  is  twopence. 

The  SHREWSBURY  FREE  PRESS,  conducted  on  Inde- 
pendent principles,  is  comparatively  young.  It  was 
brought  out  in  18G5.  It  is  issued  on  Saturday,  and 
belongs  to  the  penny  class. 

But  Shrewsbury  has  a  still  younger  paper  than 
the  Free  Press.  It  has  one  which  is  only  in  its 
second  year.  The  SALOPIAN  was  established  last 
year,  taking  its  stand  on  Liberal  ground.  It,  too, 
belongs  to  the  penny  brotherhood,  and  is  published 
on  Saturday. 

The  remaining  Shropshire  papers,  taking  them 
alphabetically,  as  I  have  done  in  other  counties,  are 
the  Bridy  north  Journal,  the  Troubridye  Journal,  the 
Ludlow  Advertiser,  the  Newport  Advertiser,  the  Os- 
westry  Advertiser,  the  Shropshire  News,  the  Wellington 
Journal,  and  the  White/lurch  Herald.  These  are  all 
essentially  local  papers,  but  some  of  them  are  con- 
ducted with  an  ability  which  would  do  credit  to 
journals  which  claim  to  be  considered  national. 

Westward  of  Derbyshire  is  the  county  of  Cheshire, 
which  has  a  population  exceeding  501,000,  and  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
50,000  has  been  made  to  its  inhabitants  within  the 
last  ten  years.  Chester  is  the  county  town,  and  has 
a  population  of  close  on  40,000.  The  number  of  poli- 
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tical  journals  in  Cheshire  is  twenty,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  Chester,  called  by  the  name  of  the  town. 
One  of  them,  the  CHESTER  COURANT,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned in  my  chapter  on  our  earliest  newspapers, 
dates  its  origin  to  the  year  1730,  making  its  age 
within  eight  years  of  a  century  and  a  half.  Like,  as 
I  have  before  more  than  once  observed,  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  early  part  of  last  century,  the 
Chester  Courant  commenced  its  career  as  a  Tory 
journal,  and  still  gives  its  zealous  and  consistent 
advocacy  to  the  Conservative  cause;  but  though  it 
calls  itself  Conservative,  it  would  prefer  being  spoken 
of  as  the  upholder  of  Constitutional  principles.  I 
may  here  remark  in  passing,  that  I  see  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  Tory  journals  to  be  called 
Constitutional,  rather  than  Conservative  papers ;  and 
I  believe  the  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  see  the 
former  term  generally  substituted  for  the  latter,  both 
in  relation  to  our  Tory  members  of  Parliament  and 
our  Tory  members  of  the  Press.  Few  journals,  so  far 
remote  from  London,  have  greater  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered a  political  paper  than  the  Chester  Courant; 
but  in  addition  to  the  prominence  it  gives  to  things 
political,  it  has  of  late  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
attention  to  literature.  Some  years  ago  it  reduced 
its  price  to  twopence.  It  is  issued  early  on  "Wednes- 
day morning. 

In  the  same  town  there  is  another  paper,  the 
CHESTER  CHRONICLE,  which  has  also  attained  a  good 
old  age.  In  a  few  months  it  will  enter  on  its  cen- 
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tenary  year ;  and  as  it  is  understood  to  be  a  pros- 
perous journal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  hun- 
dredth anniversary  will  be  celebrated  with  due  honours. 
As  its  predecessor  is  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the 
Conservative  interest  in  Cheshire,  so  it  is  the  recog- 
nised organ  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  county.  Like 
the  Chester  Courant  it  has  recently  reduced  its  price 
from  threepence  to  twopence,  and  as  the  immediate 
result  the  proprietors  assure  us  the  circulation  has 
nearly  doubled.  Its  day  of  publication  is  Saturday. 
Chester  has  only  one  penny  paper.  Its  title  is  the 
CHESTER  GUARDIAN  AND  HERALD.  It  is  published, 
like  the  journal  just  named,  on  Saturday.  It  was 
established  in  1857.  It  takes  no  prominent  part  in 
politics,  and  is  very  desirous  it  should  be  in  public 
opinion  classed  among  the  Neutral  journals  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  history  connected  with  the  Chester  Guar- 
dian which  ought  to  be  known.  It  is  one  of  a  family 
of  Guardians,  settled  in  different  parts  of  England,  of 
which  progeny  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  of  Warrington,  is  the 
parent.  The  names  of  the  other  journalistic  offspring 
of  Mr.  Mackie — probably  in  several  respects  the  most 
enterprising  man  in  the  newspaper  world  of  the  pre- 
sent day — are,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
Altrincham  and  Bowdon  Guardian,  the  Nantwich  Guar- 
dian, the  Crewe  Guardian,  the  Northwich  and  Widnes 
Guardian,  the  Runcorn  and  Widnes  Guardian,  and  the 
Warrington  Guardian.  The  last-named  town  is  Mr. 
Mackie's  principal  place  of  residence.  There  he  carries 
on  an  extensive  system  of  stereotyping,  and  a  mode  of 
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setting  up  types  peculiar  to  himself,  whereby  he  fur- 
nishes all  his  other  papers  with  typographical  facilities 
forprosecuting  his  journalistic  enterprises  which  are  not 
possessed,  or  at  least  not  practised,  by  any  other  news- 
paper proprietor.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
family  of  Guardians,  that  the  majority  of  the  ad- 
vertisements appear  in  all  of  their  number  without 
any  extra  charge.  With  this  fact  before  us  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  believing  Mr.  Mackie  when  he  says 
that  the  average  number  of  advertisements  which 
appear  weekly  in  their  columns  is  900,  or  700  above 
those  which  are  published  in  any  of  their  local  com- 
petitors. So  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Guardians,  though  Mr.  Mackie  does  not  give  us  the 
exact  number  of  copies  which  he  prints,  it  must  be 
considerable,  when  he  affirms  that  it  is  "  10,000  a 
week  over  any  competitor."  "What  I  have  here  said 
respecting  Mr.  Mackie' s  journalistic  progress,  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  making  any  special  refe- 
rences to  either  of  his  other  papers.  I  ought  to  add 
that  like  the  Chester  Guardian  and  Record  ihey  are  all 
Neutral,  and  possess  this  one  other  feature  in  common, 
that  they  devote  special  attention  to  local  matters. 

But  though  the  town  of  Chester,  so  far  as  papers 
are  called  by  its  name,  has  only  one  penny  paper, 
there  is  another  published  in  it  at  that  price,  under 
the  title  of  the  CHESHIRE  OBSERVER.  It  was  begun 
in  1851.  Neutrality  in  political  matters  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  quality  in  Chester.  The  Cheshire  Observer 
claims  to  be  conducted  on  Neutral  principles,  making 
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two  out  of  the  four  papers  published  in  Chester 
which  do  so.  But  that  fact  is  not  the  only  nor 
perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  Neutral 
principles  in  Chester.  The  Observer  affirms  that  it 
has  by  far  the  largest  circulation  of  any  other  paper 
either  in  the  town  or  county,  notwithstanding  its 
Neutrality.  It  publishes  two  editions  each  week,  one 
on  Friday  and  the  other  on  Saturday. 

Stockport  is  the  largest  town  in  Cheshire.  It  ex- 
ceeds Chester,  though  the  county  town,  in  the  number 
of  its  population,  by  14,000  —  Stockport  containing 
53,000  inhabitants,  while  Chester  only,  as  before 
stated,  contains  39,000.  Yet  though  the  population 
of  Stockport  is  so  large  compared  with  several  other 
towns  which  have  their  four  or  five  papers,  it  has  only 
two.  One,  the  STOCKPORT  ADVERTISER,  conducted  on 
Conservative  principles,  is  in  its  fiftieth  year,  having 
been  established  in  1822.  It  lately  reduced  its  price 
to  twopence.  Friday  is  its  day  of  issue. 

The  other  paper  in  Stockport  is  the  STOCKPORT  AND 
CHESHIRE  COUNTY  NEWS,  which  was  started  in  1855. 
It  is  on  the  Liberal  side  on  all  political  questions. 
Its  price  and  day  of  publication  are  the  same  as  those 
of  its  senior  local  contemporary.  But,  unlike  most 
other  provincial  papers  which  have  reduced  their 
price,  the  Stockport  and  CJn^/iirc  County  Xcw*  lately 
raised  its  price  from  three-halfpence  to  twopence.  It 
may  seem  strange  in  connexion  with  this  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  paper,  that  the  proprietors  assure  us 
that  the  result  has  been  a  rise  in  the  circulation  of 
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the  journal.  This  is  not  the  usual  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  a  newspaper.  The  opposite  effect 
usually  follows.  Probably  the  explanation  of  what 
seems  strange  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Stockport  and  Cheshire  County  News  has  of  late  been 
twice  enlarged. 

There  is  another  town  in  Cheshire  of  considerable 
population  and  importance, — I  allude  to  Macclesfield. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  nearly  36,000.  In 
1861  it  was  a  few  hundreds  more.  It  has  two 
papers.  The  MACCLESFIELD  COURIER,  established  on 
Conservative  principles  in  1809,  has  maintained  its 
ground  ever  since  its  commencement,  both  in  relation 
to  its  position  as  the  organ  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  its  fair  commercial  success.  It  can  claim  the 
credit  of  being  the  only  full-sized  paper  published  in 
the  district.  Since  its  reduction  in  price  to  twopence, 
its  proprietor  assures  the  public  that  the  circulation 
has  increased  more  than  threefold.  It  is  published 
on  Saturday. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  only  other 
paper — the  MACCLESFIELD  ADVERTISER — published  in 
Macclesfield  should  also  be  Conservative.  As  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  belong  to  the 
industrial  classes,  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
no  journal  has  been  started  in  the  Liberal  interest.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  similar  case  in  any  provincial 
town  in  England,  containing  an  equal  population.  The 
Macdesjield  Advertiser  is  published  at  a  penny,  and,  like 
its  senior  local  contemporary,  is  issued  on  Saturday. 
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Birkenliead  has  a  larger  population  by  upwards  of 
12,000,  than  Stockport,  and  has  had  a  twice-a-week 
penny  Liberal  journal,  entitled  the  BIRKENHEAD  AND 
CHESHIRE  ADVERTISER,  since  1857  ;  but  as  Birken- 
head  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  Liverpool  rather 
than  a  separate  town,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  it  in  any  particular  way.  With  regard 
to  the  few  remaining  papers  published  in  Cheshire, 
there  is  nothing  in  their  history  or  position  as  general 
newspapers  to  call  for  notice. 

In  coming  to  the  county  of  Lancashire,  in  order  to 
advert  to  its  newspapers,  it  will  be  well  to  mention 
in  the  outset  that  I  will  only  be  able  to  refer  to  its 
leading  journals.  When  1  state  that  Lancashire  has 
no  fewer  than  101  papers,  the  simple  statement  will 
suffice  to  satisfy  every  reader  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  go  into  details  respecting  even  the  ma- 
jority of  its  journals,  without  swelling  this  volume — 
which  will  be  large  enough  as  it  is — to  undue  dimen- 
sions. 

As  Liverpool  is  by  far,  in  nearly  every  respect,  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  populous — its  in- 
habitants numbering  493,000 — not  only  in  Lancashire, 
but  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  London  ex- 
cepted,  it  is  due  to  that  great  emporium  of  commerce 
and  seat  of  mercantile  enterprise,  that  I  should  first 
of  all  call  attention  to  its  journalism.  The  Liverpool 
papers  are  sixteen  in  number,  including  two  or  three 
that  are  mercantile,  and  one  that  is  published  in  the 
Welsh  language.  GORE'S  LIVERPOOL  GENERAL  AD- 
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VERTISER  was  established  at  the  remote  date  of  1765, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  as 
being  essentially  a  commercial  and  shipping  paper. 
The  oldest  newspaper  is  the  LIVERPOOL  DAILY  COURIER. 
It  was  established  in  1808  as  a  Tory  paper,  and  has 
continued  to  be  so  ever  since.  For  some  years  past 
it  has  been  a  daily  journal,  published  at  a  penny, 
with  a  Saturday  edition,  published  at  threepence. 
Advanced  years  do  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the 
vigour  with  which  it  advocates  its  Conservative  views, 
— though  "  Constitutional5'  is  the  term  it  prefers ;  and 
the  proprietors  state  that  it  not  only  has  up  till  the 
present  date  a  "large,"  but  "a  rapidly  increasing 
circulation."  The  Liverpool  Courier  has  always  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Pro- 
testantism. In  relation  to  that  one  subject,  it  may 
be  said  to  stand  alone  in  Liverpool. 

The  LIVERPOOL  MERCURY  was  the  next  to  follow 
the  Liverpool  Courier  in  the  order  of  publication.  It 
appeared  on  July  5th,  1811.  Until  a  short  time  ago 
it  was  a  semi- weekly  journal,  published  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  published  as  a 
daily  paper,  at  a  penny.  For  the  semi-weekly  im- 
pressions and  the  weekly  impression,  published  on 
Saturday,  twopence  are  charged.  The  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury has  always  been  Liberal,  but  of  that  kind  of 
Liberalism  which  used  to  be  called  philosophical 
Eadicalism.  It  is  not  a  Eoman  Catholic  paper,  but 
no  journal  in  Liverpool  has  in  effect  been  so  decided 
or  so  unceasing  an  enemy  to  Protestantism.  While 
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Dr.  M'Neil  was  in  Liverpool,  he  was  pursued  week 
after  week  by  the  Mercury  with  an  unrelenting  hos- 
tility. It  is  a  paper  which  has  always  been  conducted 
with  much  ability.  It  has  at  all  times  deserved  well 
of  the  Liverpool  community  for  its  full  and  fearless 
exposure  and  its  bold  denunciation  of  local  abuses. 
With  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dia/i,  there  is  no  provincial  journal  in  England  that 
contains  the  same  number  of  advertisements  as  it 
does  on  the  two  days  of  the  week  on  which  the 
Liverpool  Mercury  was  published  originally  and  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  number  of  advertisements 
on  these  days  occupy  more  than  six  out  of  its  twelve 
pages  ;  but  to  prevent  the  public  suffering  on  this  ac- 
count from  a  want  of  news,  supplements  are  occasionally 
published.  The  circulation,  too,  of  the  Mercury  is 
very  extensive.  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  on 
the  point,  but  forming  a  conjecture  from  facts  in  my 
possession,  I  should  think  it  must  be  nearer  30,000 
than  25,000. 

The  LIVERPOOL  MERCANTILE  GAZETTE  AND  MYERS'S 
WEEKLY  ADVERTISER  is  usually  classed  under  the  head 
of  Liverpool  papers,  but  it  has  not  a  right  to  be 
placed  in  that  category.  It  is  essentially  a  shipping 
and  commercial  journal  generally.  The  price  of  each 
number  is  not  given.  It  is  in  fact  a  gratuitous  paper, 
— only  that,  if  posted,  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
annum  is  charged,  payable  in  advance,  for  the  postage 
and  the  trouble.  It  calls  itself  Neutral,  and  so  it  well 
may,  for  it  has  nothing  to  say  on  any  of  the  im- 
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portant  questions  of  the  day.     It  first  came  before 
the  shipping  and  mercantile  world  in  1817. 

The  LIVERPOOL  TELEGRAPH  AND  SHIPPING  GAZETTE, 
started  in  1826,  and  published  daily  at  a  penny,  is 
substantially  of  the  same  journalistic  character  as  the 
Liverpool  Mercantile  Gazette,  but  with  this  difference — 
that  it  professes  to  give,  and  does  give,  "  the  current 
news,"  in  addition  to  its  shipping  and  mercantile  in- 
telligence. The  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE, 
established  in  1861,  published  daily  at  a  penny,  is 
another  journal  of  the  same  shipping  and  commercial 
kind.  So  is  essentially  the  LIVERPOOL  SHIPPING  AND 
COMMERCIAL  EXPRESS, — only  it  has  this  characteristic 
peculiar  to  itself  among  the  journals  of  its  class, 
that  it  interweaves  with  its  marine  and  mercantile 
intelligence  a  resume  of  the  general  news  of  the 
week. 

The  LIVERPOOL  ALBION  comes  next  under  notice  as 
the  third,  in  point  of  age,  of  the  general  newspapers 
of  Liverpool.  It  made  its  debut  on  the  journalistic 
stage  in  1825,  so  that  it  has  seen  its  thirty-seven 
years  of  newspaper  life.  It,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  its  first  number,  attracted  favourable  attention  be- 
cause of  certain  new  features  by  which  it  was  charac- 
terized, and  the  general  variety  and  instructiveness  of 
its  contents.  It  devoted  much  space  to  extracts  from 
all  new  publications  the  moment  they  were  published, 
and  whenever  a  new  book  which  might  be  presumed 
to  be  one  of  unusual  interest  was  announced,  it  con- 
trived by  some  means  or  other — by  paying  for  the 
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work,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  procured — to  be 
the  first  among  provincial  journals  to  give  copious 
extracts  from  it.  I  have  often  seen  nearly  a  whole 
page  of  its  large,  closely-printed  pages  filled  with 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  now 
books  before  its  provincial  contemporaries  had  even 
seen  the  work  from  which  they  were  made.  Copious 
early  quotations  from  new  publications  still  constitute 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Liverpool  Albion.  But  much 
as  this  feature  of  that  journal  was  prized  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  there  was  another  which  was 
more  so.  I  refer  to  the  weekly  letter  of  its  London 
Correspondent,  which  appeared  under  the  head  of 
"  Metropolitan  Gossip."  That,  I  believe  I  may  say 
with  all  confidence,  was  the  part  to  which  its  readers 
invariably  turned  on  opening  the  paper.  The  writer 
of  the  London  letter  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
witty  of  all  the  correspondents  of  the  provincial  press 
during  the  long  series  of  years  in  which  he  fulfilled 
the  functions  of  "  Our  Correspondent."  And  he  was 
one  of  the  best  informed,  as  well  in  relation  to  po- 
litical and  upper-class  movements,  as  he  was  enter- 
taining and  felicitous  in  his  mode  of  communicating 
the  information  he  had  received.  As  a  master  of 
alliteration,  I  have  never,  during  my  long  connexion 
with  the  Press,  known  any  one  at  all  approach  him. 
I  have  often  seen  four  or  five  words  succeeding  each 
other  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  all  looking 
so  much  in  their  place  that  no  one  could  have  sug- 
gested any  letter  more  appropriate.  And  yet  he  assured 
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me  that  his  alliterative  writing  never  cost  him  an 
effort.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  B.  O'Neil  received 
more  liberal  remuneration  for  his  London  letters  from 
the  then  proprietors  of  the  Liverpool  Albion,  than  was 
ever  given  at  that  time  for  any  communications  of  a 
similar  kind.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  he 
received  an  appointment  connected  with  a  foreign 
Government  which  led  him  to  cease  his  connexion 
with  the  Liverpool  Albion,  to  the  great  regret  alike  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  journal  and  its  readers.  At 
that  time  the  Albion  was  a  weekly  paper,  but  about 
twelve  months  ago  it  was  changed  into  a  daily  journal. 
It  still  retains  most  of  its  original  features — especially, 
as  I  have  said,  the  attractive  one  of  being  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  provincial  papers  in  giving  happily- 
selected  extracts  from  new  publications.  To  this 
feature  it  has  added,  under  the  present  proprietors  and 
editor,  a  new  one — namely,  reviews  of  books.  As  a 
daily  paper,  the  Liverpool  Albion  sells  for  a  penny, 
but  for  the  Saturday  edition,  which  is  a  much  larger 
sheet,  the  price  is  twopence.  Its  politics  are  Liberal, 
but  not  very  decidedly  so.  In  fact,  it  has  never  aimed 
at  being,  in  the  sense  in  which  other  journals  are,  a 
political  paper. 

The  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  is  published  on  Saturday 
at  twopence,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  weekly  paper 
in  the  world.  It  is  conducted  on  thoroughly  Liberal 
principles,  and  was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1830.  It  had  only  met  with  moderate  success — 
if  indeed,  it  could  be  said  to  have  met  with  success  at 
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all — for  some  years  after  it  was  started.  It  by-and-by 
came  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Wbitty,  a  man  of 
rare  tact  and  enterprise ;  and  be,  in  a  few  years,  raised 
tbe  circulation  and  increased  the  number  of  its  adver- 
tisements to  an  extent  which  made  it  a  valuable  pro- 
perty. I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Whitty's 
family,  as  a  family,  were  remarkable  for  a  combination 
of  intellectual  superiority  and  musical  acquirements 
of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Whitty  brought  out,  in 
1865,  a  morning  paper  entitled  the  DAILY  POST.  It 
is  published  at  a  penny.  Like  the  weekly  Liverpool 
Journal,  after  it  came  into  Mr.  Whitty's  possession, 
his  daily  paper  soon  achieved  a  signal  success,  both 
as  relates  to  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  advertisements.  Its  politics  are  also  Liberal. 
It  publishes  a  supplement ;  and  with  it  the  paper, 
though  published  at  a  penny,  is  larger  than  the  Times. 

The  next  paper  after  the  Liverpool  Journal  which 
entered  the  Liverpool  newspaper  arena,  was  the  LIVER- 
POOL MAIL.  This  was  in  1836.  It  took  its  stand  on 
Ultra  Tory  principles.  Conservatism  was  then  and 
is  now  too  weak  a  word  to  express  its  attachment  to 
Church  and  State,  and  its  hostility  to  what  is  called 
"  popular  progress,"  in  any  of  the  varied  forms  of 
Liberalism.  It  has  always  been  characterized  by 
great  ability  in  its  leading  articles.  For  many  years 
it  was  a  weekly  paper,  and  afterwards  became  a  twice- 
a-week  journal.  For  some  years  past  it  has  published 
as  a  daily  journal. 

A  long  interval  elapsed  before  any  other  paper — of 
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papers  I  mean  still  existing — was  established  in 
Liverpool.  The  next  newspaper — with  the  exception 
of  a  Eoman  Catholic  journal,  which  I  shall  notice 
presently — set  on  foot  was  the  LIVERPOOL  LEADER, 
which  was  started  in  1867,  just  thirty-one  years  after 
the  Mail  commenced.  The  Leader  nailed  its  flag  to  the 
mast  of  Independent  Liberalism.  Its  day  of  publica- 
tion is  Saturday,  and  the  price  a  penny.  It  has  more 
of  a  literary  than  a  political  character.  Indeed,  it 
calls  itself  a  Weekly  Eeview,  and  says  that  in  that 
capacity  it  surpasses  all  the  papers  published  in  the 
district.  One  of  its  features  for  a  long  time  has  been 
to  publish  weekly  a  part  of  an  original  novel.  In 
every  issue  there  is  a  number  of  original  contribu- 
tions on  social,  local,  and  literary  subjects,  so  it  can 
well  be  believed  that  the  Liverpool  Leader  has  not 
many  claims  to  be  considered  a  political  paper. 

Another  journal,  entitled  the  LIBERAL  EEVIEW,  is 
also  published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny,  in  Liverpool. 
Like  its  contemporary,  the  Liverpool  Leader,  it  is 
Independent  Liberal,  but  it  has  still  less  claim  than 
the  other  to  be  considered  a  newspaper,  as  it  contains 
but  little  news  compared  with  the  space  it  devotes  to 
original  articles  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  non-poli- 
tical. It  was  set  on  foot  in  1868. 

Eoman  Catholicism,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has 
its  organ  in  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Liverpool.  It  is 
entitled  the  NORTHERN  PRESS  AND  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 
TIMES.  It  was  started  in  1860,  but  has  never,  though 
still  continued,  been  a  pecuniarily  profitable  concern. 
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Yet,  as  Liverpool  contains  at  least,  according  to  state- 
ments I  have  seen,  100,000  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
other  parts  of  Lancashire  probably  50,000  more,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  in  those  who  set  the  Northern 
Express  on  foot  to  expect  at  least  a  remunerative  suc- 
cess. Very  probably  the  originator  reasoned  in  his 
own  mind  that  if  London  has  four  Eoman  Catholic 
papers,  three  of  them  published  at  fourpence  and  five- 
pence  respectively,  there  might  be  room  in  Liverpool 
for  at  least  one  published  at  a  penny.  But  it  is  right 
to  add  that  though  outsiders  do  not  think  the  organ 
of  Liverpool  Eoman  Catholicism  sufficiently  supported, 
those  whose  property  it  is  may  possibly  be  satisfied 
with  the  measure  of  support  it  receives.  In  politics 
it  is  Independent. 

The  Welsh  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  and  Lancashire 
have  also  their  organ,  which  is  printed  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Its  name,  translated  into  English,  is  the 
WELSH  WITNESS.  It  was  begun  in  1867.  Its  poli- 
tical views  are  Liberal.  It  is  the  property  of  a  Welsh 
Newspaper  Company.  It  is  published  every  Friday 
at  the  price  of  a  penny. 

Though  the  population  of  Manchester,  including 
Salford  and  part  of  Charlton,  is  nearly  100,000  greater 
than  that  of  Liverpool,  it  has  not  half  the  number  of 
newspapers  of  which  Liverpool  can  boast.  Manchester 
has  only  seven  journals  that  take  the  name  of  "  Man- 
chester," and  the  four  others  published  in  Manchester 
are  class  papers.  And,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not  a 
single  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  GUARDIAN,  which 
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has  seen  any  great  number  of  years.  And  even  the 
Guardian  has  just  only  celebrated  its  jubilee.  It  was 
established  in  1821.  Its  originators  were  the  Messrs. 
Taylor,  belonging  to  a  Unitarian  family.  Its  political 
principles  were  in  the  outset  essentially  the  same  as 
they  are  now.  They  were  and  are  a  little  more  than 
Whiggish.  Probably  the  best  description  of  them 
would  be,  that  they  are  somewhat  of  the  Philosophical- 
Eadical  kind.  It  has  always  been  ably  conducted. 
For  many  years  it  was  published  twice  a  week,  but 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  it  resorted  to  a  daily  pub- 
lication. At  first  the  reduction  of  price  was  to  two- 
pence, but  some  of  its  contemporaries  having  come 
down  in  price  to  a  penny,  the  proprietors  deemed  it 
the  best  policy  to  have  recourse  to  that  price  also. 
As  a  paper,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  space  it 
devotes  to  commercial  and  monetary  matters,  and  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  accuracy  and  ability  it  shows  in 
relation  to  them — my  belief  is  that  it  is  surpassed  by 
no  provincial  paper  in  the  British  dominions.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  is  conducted,  to  use  an  expression 
which  is  a  favourite  one  in  certain  circles,  "regardless  of 
expense."  During  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  it  had 
correspondents  at  the  head-quarters — and  subordinate 
ones  too,  of  importance, — of  both  armies,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  earliness,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  information  they  furnished  to  the 
paper  they  represented.  In  fact,  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian proved  itself,  on  repeated  occasions,  more  than  a 
successful  competitor  with  some  of  our  metropolitan 
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daily  journals.  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former 
volumes  on  the  Newspaper  Press,  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  MaiH'/H'xIer  Guardian  paid,  on  one  occasion,  no 
less  than  400/.  for  one  telegram  from  the  seat  of  war. 
I  am  assured  by  a  gentleman,  who  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  that  could  be  named, 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  newspaper  property  out  of 
London.  He  estimates  its  annual  profits  at  being 
certainly  above  30,000/.  For  a  long  time  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  several 
of  its  London  Correspondents.  A  distinguished  dra- 
matic writer,  and  one  holding  an  important  official 
position,  was  generally  believed  in  political  and  literary 
circles,  to  be  for  some  years  its  London  Correspondent. 
I  have,  however,  seen  the  statement  contradicted. 
But  whoever  he  was,  his  communications  proved  that 
he  had  access  to  the  best  and  earliest  information  as 
to  what  was  taking  place  in  the  political  and  fashion- 
able world.  His  pen,  however,  has  been  missed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Guardian  for  some  time 
past. 

The  MANCHESTER  COURIER  succeeded  the  Manchester 
Guardian  after  an  interval  of  four  years.  It  is  now  a 
daily  paper  published  at  a  penny,  but  was  originally, 
and  until  a  few  years  ago,  a  weekly  paper.  It  still 
publishes  a  weekly  edition  on  Saturday,  for  which, 
with  an  accompanying  supplement  of  four  pages,  it 
charges  twopence.  Its  principles  have  always  been 
Conservative.  Like  its  local  contemporary,  the  Guar- 
dian, it  has  always  had  a  high  and  deserved  reputation 
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for  its  commercial  and  monetary  features.  It  is  the 
recognised  organ  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Man- 
chester in  particular,  and  in  Lancashire  in  general. 

The  next  Manchester  paper  in  point  of  a,ge,  and 
also  in  relation  to  circulation,  is  the  MANCHESTER 
EXAMINER  AND  TIMES.  Indeed  the  latter  journal  is, 
in  respect  to  circulation,  considerably  above  its  local 
contemporary,  the  Courier.  It  was  started  in  1846 
by  two  gentlemen — Messrs.  Prentice  and  Catheral — 
with  both  of  whom  I  was  acquainted.  They  have 
each  long  ago  gone  to  "  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveller  returns/'  The  paper  was  at  that  time  called 
simply  the  Manchester  Times.  The  additional  title, 
the  Examiner,  was  not  adopted  until  many  years  after- 
wards, when  a  change  took  place  in  the  proprietors. 
The  Manchester  Times  will  ever  live  in  the  history  of 
England  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  first  English  paper  which  committed 
itself  to  the  persistent  and  unflinching  advocacy  of 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  free  trade 
in  corn.  All  through  the  protracted  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times  was  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League.  It  was,  indeed,  to  the  support  it  re- 
ceived from  the  League,  that  it  has  chiefly  to  ascribe 
its  present  prosperity,  for  before  that  time  it  was  in  a 
very  feeble  state.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  question  for  some 
time  whether  it  would  not  have  to  be  discontinued. 
In  its  political  opinions  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times  was  always  in  advance  of  its  local  contemporary 
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the  Guardian.  It,  too,  preceded  the  Guardian  in  the 
matter  of  becoming  a  daily  paper,  and  descending 
to  the  price  of  a  penny.  Before  then,  it  was  a  twice- 
a-week  paper,  and  published  at  the  same  price  as 
nearly  all  the  other  provincial  journals  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  very  prosperous  concern  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  a  paper  which  occupies  a  high 
place  in  in  the  journalism  of  the  country.  Connected 
with  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  as  a  daily 
paper,  there  is  the  MANCHESTER  WEEKLY  TIMES, 
started  in  1857.  It  is  published  on  Saturday,  at  the 
price  of  twopence.  Its  politics  are  the  same  as  the 
daily  paper, — out  of  which,  indeed,  its  contents  are 
mainly  made  up.  It  belongs,  too,  to  the  same  pro- 
prietors. It  contains  a  supplement  to  each  number 
of  eight  pages,  consisting  chiefly  of  literary  extracts 
and  original  matter  of  a  varied  and  interesting  nature. 
The  supplement  of  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  and  instructive  sheets  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Provincial  Newspaper  Press. 

The  MANCHESTER  EVENING  NEWS,  which  takes  no 
side  in  politics,  is,  like  our  own  Echo,  published  at  a 
halfpenny.  Considering  the  price,  the  quantity  of 
matter  it  contains  is  great,  and  its  selection  of  news 
is  good.  As  it  was  established  in  1868,  it  has  had  a 
four  years'  trial,  and  the  presumption  therefore  is,  that 
the  experiment  has  at  least  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful. 

The  remaining  papers  published  in  Manchester  are 
the  Alliance  News,  the  Co-operative  News,  the  City  News, 
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the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Northern  Counties  Ad- 
vertiser, and  the  Lancashire  Opinion.  The  titles  of 
these  journals  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  sufficient 
idea  of  their  character. 

Salford  is  the  third  largest  town  in  Lancashire. 
Its  population  is  upwards  of  124,000,  and  it  has  two 
papers,  the  Weekly  News  and  the  Chronicle  ;  but  as  it 
is  in  reality  only  a  suburb  of  Manchester,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  of  its  papers. 

The  next  largest  town  in  Lancashire  is  Bolton. 
Its  population  exceeds  92,500.  The  number  of  its 
newspapers  is  five.  But  neither  of  them  can  claim 
advanced  years.  The  oldest  is  the  BOLTON  CHRONICLE, 
established  as  a  Liberal- Conservative  in  1824.  It 
contains  fifty- six  columns  of  closely-printed  matter, 
and  claims  to  be  the  most  extensively  circulated  paper 
in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  Some  time  since  it 
reduced  its  price  to  twopence.  Its  day  of  issue  is 
Saturday.  In  connexion  with  it  is  the  BOLTON  DAILY 
CHRONICLE,  published  daily  in  the  evening  at  the 
price  of  a  halfpenny.  But  though  belonging  to  the 
same  proprietor,  it  is  not,  like  the  stem  from  which  it 
has,  sprung  a  Liberal- Conservative.  It  is  simply  Con- 
servative. Though  only  two  years  of  age,  it  has  a 
large  circulation. 

Next  in  years  to  the  Bolton  Chronicle  is  the  BOLTON 
GUARDIAN,  which  was  started  in  1859.  It  is  Liberal 
in  its  political  opinions.  It  belongs  to  the  penny 
class  of  papers,  and  is  published  on  Saturday. 

The  BOLTON  EVENING  NEWS  is  also  in  the  Liberal 
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interest,  and  was  started  in  1867,  with  the  view  of 
taking  a  more  decided  course  in  favour  of  popular 
measures  than  any  of  its  local  contemporaries.  Like 
the  Bolton  Daily  Chronicle,  it  is  published  at  a  half- 
penny. 

The  last  of  the  five  Bolton  papers  is  the  WEEKLY 
JOURNAL,  published  on  Saturday  at  three-halfpence. 
It  identifies  itself  with  Liberalism.  It  is  described 
by  its  proprietors  as  the  largest  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  Lancashire.  It  consists  of  twelve  pages, 
each  page  consisting  of  six  columns.  It  is  only  in  its 
second  year. 

Preston  follows  Bolton  among  the  Lancashire 
towns  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  popu- 
lation is  85,000.  It  has  four  newspapers.  •  The  oldest 
was  established  in  18 12,  so  that  it  has  reached  the 
somewhat  venerable  age  of  threescore.  It  has  always 
been  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight  for  Liberal 
principles,  whenever  these  have  been  in  any  way  im- 
perilled, but  it  has  never  chained  itself  to  the  wheels 
of  any  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Its  course  has 
always  been  thoroughly  independent,  and  consequently 
it  has  rendered  greater  service  to  the  general  cause 
of  popular  progress  than  if  it  had  been  a  partizan 
journal.  It  is  a  good  property.  As  yet  its  price  con- 
tinues to  be  twopence,  but  were  it  to  come  down  to 
a  penny,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  its  Liberalism, 
blended  with  independence,  and  the  varied  character 
of  its  contents,  it  would  at  once  double,  and  very  soon 
treble  its  circulation.  It  is  issued  on  Saturday. 
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The  next  of  the  existing  Preston  papers,  in  point 
of  age,  is  the  PILOT.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1825,  taking  part  with  the  friends  of  Conservatism. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  weekly  papers  that  are  published 
on  Wednesday.  Its  price  is  twopence.  With  its 
political  contents  it  blends  a  considerable  amount  of 
matter  which  is  more  or  less  directly  of  a  literary 
kind.  It  states  that  it  has  the  most  extensive  cir- 
culation of  any  paper  throughout  north  and  east 
Lancashire. 

Next  comes,  so  far  as  relates  to  age,  the  PRESTON 
GUARDIAN,  established  in  1844.  It  is,  and  always  has 
been  conducted  on  Liberal  principles.  It  is  a  twice- 
a-week  paper.  The  charge  for  the  Wednesday  im- 
pression is  a  penny ;  for  the  Saturday  impression  the 
price  is  twopence.  I  have  more  than  once,  in  advert- 
ing to  the  papers  of  certain  provincial  districts,  inti- 
mated my  inability  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  sale  of  particular  papers,  because  of  their 
contradictory  statements  on  the  subject.  A  case  of 
the  kind  is  presented  in  the  journalism  of  Preston. 
I  have  just  quoted  the  statement  of  the  Pilot  that  it 
has  the  largest  circulation  throughout  north  and  east 
Lancashire.  And  now  we  have  the  Guardian  declaring 
that  it  has  "  a  larger  circulation  than  the  entire  sale 
of  all  the  other  Preston  papers/'  Which  of  the  state- 
ments are  we  to  credit  ?  I  fancy  the  best  way  will 
be  to  leave  every  reader  of  this  volume  to  believe 
whichever  he  thinks  best,  just  as  the  showman  of  a 
menagerie,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Which  is  the 
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lion  and  wliicli  is  the  leopard  ?"  replied,  "  Wliichever 
you  please.  You  pays  your  money,  and  takes  your 
choice." 

But  there  is  a  third  Preston  paper,  the  HERALD, 
which  also  comes  forward  with  its  claim  to  be  the 
most  extensively  circulated  of  its  local  contemporaries. 
What  it  has  to  say  for  itself  on  this  point  is  this : — 
"  The  Herald  is  now  noted  as  the  most  extensively 
circulated  paper  in  the  neighbourhood."  So  that 
each  of  these  three  Preston  papers  claims  to  have  the 
largest  circulation, — which  is  a  positive  impossibility. 
The  Herald  is  a  twice-a- week  j  ournal,  and  is  published 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  price  of  the  former 
day's  impression  is  a  penny ;  that  of  Saturday  two- 
pence. It  is  thoroughly  Conservative,  but  has  a  great 
dislike  to  the  term.  It  calls  itself  Constitutional,  and 
glories  in  being  so.  The  Preston  Herald  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Newspaper  Company. 

Next  in  point  of  population  among  the  towns  of 
Lancashire  is  Oldham.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  only  2500  less  than  that  of  Preston.  It  has,  like 
Preston,  three  papers.  Neither  of  them  is  old. 
The  one  first  started  is  the  CHRONICLE.  It  made  its 
bow  to  the  public  of  its  birthplace  in  1854.  It  is  a 
Saturday  paper,  published  at  three-halfpence.  It  is 
on  the  Liberal  side. 

The  OLDHAM  STANDARD  is  the  next  paper  in  that 
town  in  relation  to  age.  It  was  established  in  1859, 
on  Conservative  principles.  Like  the  Chronicle,  it  is 
published  on  Saturday,  and  at  three-halfpence.  It 
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affirms  that  it  is  "  the  largest  and  most  extensively- 
read  newspaper  in  the  district  over  which  it  circu- 
lates," and  in  proof  of  its  statement  it  says  its 
average  circulation  is  700(0  copies.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  this  number  the  largest  circulation  of  the 
Oldham  papers,  when  its  senior  contemporary,  the 
Chronicle,  asserts  that  its  average  weekly  circulation 
is  11,000  copies. 

The  third  Oldham  paper  is  the  EVENING  EXPRESS. 
It  is  Independent  in  its  politics.  It  was  set  on  foot 
in  1867.  Its  price  is  a  halfpenny. 

These  are  the  leading  Lancashire  towns  in  which 
newspapers  are  published.  Of  the  remaining  sixty 
journals  and  upwards  which  are  issued  in  the  county, 
the  great  majority  are  unknown  as  general  news- 
papers. It  is  due,  however,  to  a  considerable  number 
of  them  to  say  that  they  are  highly  respectable  and 
well  conducted  as  local  papers. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  PAPERS — CONCLUDED. 

The  Journalism  of  the  Counties  of  York,  Westmorland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  great  county  of  York,  great 
oil  account  of  the  extent  of  its  area  and  of  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  its  mercantile  and  agri- 
cultural wealth.  When  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation according  to  the  returns  of  last  year  is  published, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  much  under 
2,500,000.  But  great  as  that  population  is — greater 
four  or  five  times  over  than  the  population  of  many 
German  kingdoms — Yorkshire  chiefly  acquires  its 
importance  on  account  of  its  mercantile  and  agricul- 
tural wealth.  Mere  population  would  never  account 
for  the  number  of  Yorkshire  papers.  It  is  no  less  than 
102.  When  I  mention  this  extraordinary  number 
of  newspapers  being  almost  solely  supported  by 
the  people  of  that  county,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  even  name  them  all,  much  less  make  a 
reference,  however  brief,  to  each.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
make  some  observations  on  those  Yorkshire  journals 
which  are  best  known,  because  of  their  reputation 
for  ability,  and  the  eminent  commercial  success  which 
they  have  achieved. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  one  uniform  plan 
VOL.  in.  24 
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in  dealing  with  the  newspapers  of  different  counties. 
As  a  rule,  I  have  found  it  best  to  take  the  papers  in 
the  county  town  in  each  shire,  but  there  would  be,  in 
some  cases,  an  incongruity  in  acting  on  that  principle. 
It  would  be  so  in  relation  to  the  newspaper  press  of 
Yorkshire.  York  is  the  county  town,  but  as  its 
population  will,  on  the  publication  of  the  census 
of  1871,  appear  as  under  51,000,  it  would  be  an  in- 
version of  the  order  of  things,  to  call  attention  to  its 
journalistic  status  in  the  county,  before  adverting  to 
that  of  Leeds,  which  town  can  boast  of  having  a  popu- 
lation, in  round  numbers,  of  260,000,  and  which  has 
increased  since  the  census  of  1861  was  taken  no  less 
than  53,000, — an  increase,  I  believe,  unequalled  by 
any  other  of  our  provincial  towns  in  Great  Britain. 

First  turning  our  attention,  therefore,  to  the  news- 
paper press  of  Leeds,  as  by  far  the  most  important 
town  in  Yorkshire — not  in  respect  to  mere  popula- 
tion only,  but  with  regard  no  less  to  its  commerce  and 
its  wealth,  the  journal  which  first  claims  our  notice 
on  the  ground  of  age — the  rule  by  which  I  have 
been  guided  throughout  this  volume — is  the  LEEDS 
MERCURY.  Tew  of  our  provincial  journals  can 
boast  of  greater  antiquity.  It  was  commenced  so  far 
back  as  1718,  which  makes  the  date  of  its  origin 
four  more  years  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

But  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury  that  invests  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  There  are  several  provincial  journals  whose 
age  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  in 
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whose  history  there  is  not  a  single  known  fact  or 
incident  worthy  of  record.  I  am  indebted  to  a  Life 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds,  for  several 
years  the  representative  in  Parliament  of  that  borough, 
written  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  the  present 
member  for  the  same  place, — for  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  early  history  of  the  Leeds  Mercury. 
Much  of  the  most  interesting  information  respecting 
that  journal  was  unknown  until  it  appeared  in  the 
work  in  question. 

A  fact  which,  I  fear,  is  all  but  universal  in  the 
history  of  the  Provincial  Press,  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  Leeds  Mercury.     I  refer  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  earlier  numbers  are  known  to  be  in  existence. 
The  earliest  number  extant  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  is 
the  one  dated  November  10,  1719,  whereas  the  first 
number  appeared  in  May,  1718.     The  first  year  and 
a  half's  impressions  of  the  paper  are  therefore  all  lost. 
"  Like,"  says  the  present    Mr.    Baines,  "  the  other 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  time,  the  Leeds  Mercury 
was  then  of  insignificant  dimensions.     It  was  printed 
in  twelve  pages,  of  small  quarto  size,  and  large  type." 
Mr.  Baines  having  thus  mentioned  its  material  pro- 
perties, goes  on  to  give  the  number  of  words  it  con- 
tained, "  which,"  he  says,  "  was  about  five  thousand. 
This,"  he  adds,  "  was  little  more  than  the  contents  of 
two  columns  of  the  modern  paper."     The  Leeds  Mer- 
cury,  in    its  infancy,   resembled,  in  relation  to  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  what  I  have   described    the 
contents  of  the  newspapers  of  that  period,  and  for  more 
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than  half  a  century  later,  to  have  generally  been.  "  It 
contained/'  says  Mr.  Baines,  "  scraps  of  London  and 
foreign  news,  all  extracted  from  the  London  papers, 
but  not  more  than  a  paragraph  of  local  news  about 
once  a  month."  Even  this  was  something,  consider- 
ing that,  at  the  period  to  which  Mr.  Baines  refers,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  newspapers  did  not  contain  a  single 
paragraph  of  local  news  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other.  The  following  is  given  by  Mr.  Baines  as  a 
specimen  of  the  nature  of  these  local  paragraphs, 
and  of  the  style  and  grammar  in  which  they  were 
written: — "Leeds,  January,  28,  1723. — We  hear  from 
Woolley,  near  Wakefield,  of  a  apple-tree,  that  bloom'd 
in  November  last,  has  now  some  scores  of  apples 
thereon,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  big  as  walnuts ; 
and  from  Baleley  we  are  informed  that  young  stock- 
doves was  taken  out  of  a  magpy  nest ;  and  at  Stone 
Hill  Top,  near  Yeadon,  the  like  were  taken  there." 

Like  all  the  provincial  papers  of  the  time  at  which 
the  Leeds  Mercury  started,  it  bore  a  sort  of  supple- 
mental title.  In  addition  to  the  "  Leeds  Mercury," 
there  were  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  the  words, 
"  Being  the  Freshest,  Foreign  and  Domestic  (News) ; 
together  with  an  Account  of  Trade."  In  1739  the 
Leeds  Mercury  underwent  an  enlargement,  but  it  was 
only  one  of  small  extent.  A  Mr.  Lister  was  at  this  time 
the  publisher,  and  probably  the  proprietor  also.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  paper  was  discontinued  in  1755. 
Mr.  Baines  thinks  that  this  was  probably  on  Mr. 
Lister's  death,  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
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Leeds  Mercury  ever  was  discontinued,  and  it  will  be 
new  to  most  readers  when  informed  that  it  reposed  in 
its  grave  for  no  less  than  twelve  years.  I  wish  Mr. 
Baines  had  mentioned  whether,  on  its  resuscitation, 
the  first  revived  number  was  dated  just  as  if  the 
paper  had  never  ceased,  or  whether  the  624  weeks 
during  which  it  slept  the  sleep  of  death  were  ignored 
when  the  journal  re-appeared.  If  the  former  was  the 
fact — that  is  to  say,  if  the  Leeds  Mercury  was  num- 
bered on  its  revival  just  as  if  it  had  been  regularly 
published  all  the  time — then  my  statement  that  it 
has  had  an  existence  of  1 54  years  would  be  incorrect. 
Its  actual  existence,  in  that  case,  would  only  be  142 
years. 

In  1794  the  Mercury  came  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Binns  and  Brown.  The  former  was  a  Tory ; 
and  though,  until  then,  the  paper  had  been  conducted 
on  Liberal  principles,  its  political  tone  became  what 
in  our  day  is  called  Moderate  Conservatism. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  politics  of  the 
paper,  made  at  the  time  the  first  French  Eevolution 
was  exciting  intense  interest  in  all  the  large  towns  of 
England,  and  Liberal  principles  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
treme kind  were  making  rapid  progress, — was  to  cause 
a  very  great  diminution  in  the  circulation  of  the 
paper.  In  conjunction  with  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  Mercury,  consequent  on  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  stamp  duty,  the  circulation  declined 
from  3000  copies — the  largest  circulation  at  the  time 
of  any  newspaper  in  Yorkshire — to  between  700  and 
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800.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Leeds  Mercury  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Baines.  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  compositor,  and  had  worked 
in  that  capacity  in  the  office  of  the  Mercury  some 
time  before  he  became  its  proprietor.  The  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  present  Mr.  Baines, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  which  the  elder  Mr. 
Baines  came  into  the  possession  of  that  journal  was 
this  : — All  the  Liberals  in  the  West  Eiding  of  York- 
shire,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  had  felt  for  some  time  that 
the  Liberal  interest  had  not  been  represented  ever 
since  the  Mercury  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Binns  and  Brown,  and  that  it  was  therefore  deemed 
desirable  that  a  new  paper  should  be  established  in 
Leeds  which  should  faithfully  advocate  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Baines,  whose  character  stood  high,  while 
his  talents  were  known  to  be  great,  was  singled  out 
as  the  fittest  person  the  leading  Liberals  knew  to 
conduct  such  a  journal.  Mrs.  Binns,  widow  of  Mr. 
Binns,  who  by  this  time  had  died,  having  heard  of 
the  movement,  sent  for  Mr.  Baines,  and  offered  to 
sell  him  the  paper,  together  with  the  goodwill  of  her 
printing  business.  He  and  Mrs.  Binns  came  to  terms. 
Mr.  Baines  paid  1552/.  for  the  copyright  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  printing  materials,  and,  the  goodwill  of 
the  business.  Having  completed  his  arrangements, 
he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  editorial  and 
managerial  duties.  The  change  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
for  the  better,  both  in  an  intellectual  and  political 
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point  of  view.     The  Liberal  party  in  that  part  of 
Yorkshire  of  which  Leeds  was  the  principal  town,  saw 
with  pleasure  that  their  views  were  at  once  ably  ad- 
vocated and    faithfully  represented,  and  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  Leeds  Mercury  rose  both 
in  reputation  and  circulation.     What  the  paper  was, 
speaking  only  of  its    material    dimensions    and   the 
quantity  of  its  matter,  in  1801,  when  it  came  into 
the  late  Mr.  Baines's  possession,  and  what  it  was  in 
these  respects  in   1848,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  from  what  the  present  Mr. 
Baines  states  in  his  "  Life"  of  his  father.    The  number 
of  words,  he  says,  in  a  copy  of  the  Leeds  Mercury 
in  1801  was  21,376  ;  the  average  number  of  words  in 
1848,  including  the  weekly  supplement,  in  each  im- 
pression of  the  paper  was  180,000,  being  nearly  nine 
times  as  many  in  the  latter  year  as  in  the  former. 
The  size  of  the  Mercury  in  1848  was  also  nearly  nine 
times  as  large  as  in  1801.    If  viewed  in  another  light, 
now  that  the  Mercury  is,  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years,  a  daily  paper,  and  the  comparison  were  made  be- 
tween the  21,376  words  of  the  then  weekly  impression 
and  the  aggregate  number  of  words  contained  weekly 
in   that  journal  now,    the   result   would   be   almost 
astounding.     It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  some 
one  who  is  curious  in  such  matters  to  make  the  com- 
parison, or  rather  I  should  say,  the  contrast. 

When,  in  1801,  Mr.  Baines  became  the  proprietor 
and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
there  were  only  three  or  four  provincial  papers  that 
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ventured  on  discussing  political  questions,  or  even  in- 
dulging in  a  few  editorial  comments,  either  as  leading 
articles  or  in  any  other  form.  The  Mercury  was  no 
exception  to  this  all  but  universal  abstinence  from 
editorial  articles  on  the  part  of  our  provincial  jour- 
nalism, at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  "  Up,"  says  the  present  M.P. 
for  Leeds,  "to.  the  year  1801,  the  Mercury,  like 
almost  every  other  provincial  paper,  had  no  editorial 
comments  whatever ;  all  the  political  paragraphs  were 
then  extracted  from  the  London  papers.  The  duties 
of  the  editor  were  such  as  are  now  discharged  by  the 
sub-editor,  or,  as  he  is  technically  and  significantly 
called,  the  scissors  editor/'  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
present  Mr.  Baines  did  not,  in  referring  to  this 
absence  of  leading  articles  in  the  Provincial  Press 
when  his  father  became  proprietor  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  pay  the  well-merited  compliment  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Flower,  editor,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  of  the  Cambridge  Journal — not  the  Cambridge 
Intelligencer,  as  Mr.  Baines  elsewhere  says — of  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  to  him  belonged  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  introduce  leading  articles  on  political 
questions  into  the  provincial  journalism  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Flower  was  a  Unitarian  in  his  theological 
views,  and  extreme  in  his  Liberalism,  as  were  almost  all 
the  Unitarians  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century ; 
and  sympathizing  with  the  French  Revolutionists 
of  that  period,  he  gave  a  bold  and  brave  utterance, 
in  the  shape  of  leading  articles,  to  his  ultra- Liberal 
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opinions.  For  doing  so  lie  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
imprisoned.  It  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned  paren- 
thetically here,  that  Mr.  Flower  was  the  father  of  the 
Miss  Flower,  afterwards  Mrs.  T.  F.  Adams,  author 
of  the  much-admired  hymn,  though  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  the  Gospel  in  it,  beginning  with  the  lines — 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee, 
E'en  though  it  be  a  Cross 

That  raiseth  me ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee." 

It  is  due  to  the  former  Mr.  Edward  Baines  to  state 
that,  though  Mr.  Flower  of  the  Cambridge  Journal — a 
journal  long  since  departed  from  the  newspaper  world 
— was  the  first  to  introduce  leading  articles  into  the 
region  of  provincial  journalism,  he  was  among  the 
earliest  to  follow  the  example  thus  set  to  provincial 
editors,  and  that  probably  not  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries carried  out  the  idea  more  habitually  or  with 
greater  effect. 

Among  matters  of  historical  interest  which  appeared 
in  the  Leeds  Mercury  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  late  Mr. 
Baines'  editorship,  there  was  an  article  relating  to  an 
essay  published  by  the — at  the  time — well-known 
Eichard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  father  of  the  late  Miss 
Edgeworth,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  lady 
novelists  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  essay  was  on  "  Kailways,"  and  the  refe- 
rence to  it  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  1802,  just 
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seventy  years  ago.  From  the  notice  of  it  which  was 
published  in  the  Mercury,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  claimed  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  railroads,  although  nothing  was  heard  of  that 
means  of  locomotion  for  many  years -afterwards.  He 
states  that  so  far  back  as  1768 — that  is,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  he  presented  models  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  which  he  received  their  gold  medal.  The 
late  Miss  Edgeworth's  father,  says  the  Leeds  Mercury 
of  August  21,  1802,  "  recommends  an  experiment  to 
be  made  which  shall  demonstrate  their  advantages 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil.  He  proposes 
four  iron  railways  to  be  laid  on  one  of  the  great  roads 
out  of  London,  two  of  them  for  carts  and  waggons, 
and  two  for  light  carriages.  To  accommodate  coaches 
and  chaises  he  would  have  cradles  or  platforms  with 
wheels  adapted  to  the  railway, — to  one  of  which 
each  carriage  would  drive  up  an  inclined  plane  raised 
at  the  end  of  the  road  for  the  purpose.  The  carriage 
would  then  be  drawn,  not  upon  its  own  wheels,  but 
upon  the  wheels  of  the  platform  or  cradle.  He  (Mr. 
Edgeworth)  calculates  that  a  stage  coach,  with  six 
inside  and  six  outside  passengers,  would  travel  at  the 
rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  with  one  horse.  Gentlemen's 
carriages  with  two  horses  would  go  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  and  if  a  railway  were 
laid  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  the  mail  coach  would 
go  in  thirty  hours.  Even  at  this  great  speed  the 
most  timid  female  might  trust  her  delicate  frame  with 
most  perfect  security,  for  the  carriage  could  not  pos- 
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sibly  be  overturned.  Any  obstruction  from  hills  would 
be  easily  overcome.  Mr.  Edgeworth  proposes  to  plant 
a  steam  engine  at  the  top  of  every  hill,  which  would 
move  forward  the  carriages  by  a  chain,  which  they 
could  be  connected  or  detached  from  at  pleasure." 

"Until  about  twenty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  rather 
more,  the  Leeds  Mercury  was  published  weekly,  and 
probably  had  the  largest  circulation,  the  greatest 
number  of  advertisements,  and  was  the  most  profitable 
provincial  newspaper  of  any  in  Great  Britain.  If  it 
was  not  absolutely  all  this,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  than  one  or  two  other  journals  which  surpassed 
it  in  these  respects.  By-and-by  it  was  changed  from 
a  weekly  to  a  twice-a-week  paper,  and  after  having 
remained  for  some  years  a  bi-weekly  journal,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  daily  paper,  published  at  a  penny. 
I  have  not  access  to  the  date  of  this  change,  but  it 
must  have  been  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago ;  for 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Baines — then  as 
now  M.P.  for  Leeds — calling  on  me  one  day  to  ask  if  I 
would  allow  him  to  see  the  machinery  by  which  we 
printed  the  morning  paper  of  which  I  was  then  the 
editor.  Mr.  Baines  mentioned  as  the  reason  why  he 
wished  to  see  our  printing  machinery,  that  he  was 
then  contemplating  making  the  Leeds  Mercury  a  daily 
paper.  A  weekly  edition,  with  supplement,  is  pub- 
lished on  Saturday,  price  twopence,  which  consists  of 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  pages  of  nearly  the  size. of  the 
Times.  The  weekly  edition  of  the  Mercury  is  said  to 
have  an  enormous  circulation. 
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Next  among  the  Leeds  papers,  in  regard  to  priority 
of  existence,  is  the  YORKSHIRE  POST  AND  LEEDS  IN- 
TELLIGENCER. It  was  born  in  1754,  thirty-six  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury.  For  many  years  it  was,  as  the  Leeds  Intel- 
ligencer, before  its  amalgamation  with  the  Yorkshire 
Post,  the  only  Leeds  journal  in  opposition  to  the 
Mercury.  Its  politics  were  of  a  decidedly  Conserva- 
tive character.  As  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  it  was  for 
a  long  course  of  years  not  only  a  very  ably  conducted 
journal,  but  it  was  believed  to.  be  an  excellent  pro- 
perty commercially,  and  one  of  the  most  firmly  esta- 
blished papers  in  the  provincial  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Eather  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  myself,  had  I 
been  a  betting  man,  would  unhesitatingly  have  taken 
what  sporting  people  call  "  the  odds,"  that  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer  would  be  found  a  flourishing  paper  at 
the  present  date.  In  that  case  I  would,  of  course, 
have  found  myself  on  the  losing  side.  Indeed,  I 
would  have  been  in  that  predicament  nearly  twenty 
years  ago;  for,  if  my  memory  be  not  deceptive,  it 
cannot  be  far  off,  if  at  all,  from  that  time  since  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  Yorkshire  Post.  Had  any  one 
told  me  that  an  amalgamation  was  about  to  take 
place  between  the  two  papers,  I  should  certainly  have 
concluded  that  the  retention  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  title  would  have  been  that  of  the  Leeds  Intel- 
ligencer, not  that  of  the  'Yorkshire  Post.  One  of  the 
chief  features,  if  not  the  chief  feature,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Post  and  Leeds  Intelligencer  is  the  space  it  allots  to 
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sporting  matters.  It  claims  to  have  established  its 
position  as  "  the  chief  paper  in  the  great  county  of 
York."  It  is  a  highly  respectable  paper,  and  has  a 
large  circulation,  but  I  certainly  should  not  have  ex- 
pected that,  with  the  Leeds  Mercury  not  only  in  the 
county  of  York,  but  daily  published  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  its  office,  we  should  read  in  one 
of  its  announcements,  that  "  the  Yorkshire  Post  has 
established  its  position  as  the  chief  paper  in  the  great 
county  of  York."  The  Post  and  Intelligencer  is  a 
daily  journal,  and  like  nearly  all  the  daily  provincial 
papers,  is  published  at  a  penny.  But  it  has  a  double- 
sized  edition  on  Saturday,  for  which  twopence  is 
charged.  It  is  the  property  of  a  Limited  Liability 
Company. 

The  LEEDS  TIMES  is  the  next  oldest  of  the  Leeds 
surviving  papers.  Something  more  Liberal  than  the 
Mercury  was  felt  by  a  large  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  Leeds  and  other  portions  of  Yorkshire  to  be 
a  necessity ;  and  under  that  impression  and  to  meet 
that  necessity,  the  Times  was  started  in  1832, — the 
tirnS  when  the  fervour  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  was  at  its  height.  In  "  Mitchell's  Newspaper 
Directory"  a  long  list  is  given  of  the  places  in  which 
the  Leeds  Times  circulates  largely;  and  any  one 
looking  over  that  list  cannot  feel  surprised  at  the 
assurance  given  by  the  proprietors  that  its  weekly 
circulation  every  Saturday,  though  published  at  two- 
pence, exceeds  28,000. 

The  LEEDS  AND  WEST  BIDING  EXPRESS  is  a  daily 
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paper,  published  in  the  Independent-Liberal  interest, 
at  a  halfpenny,  with  a  Saturday  edition  at  a  penny. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
from  the  first  published  at  a  halfpenny,  but  it  has 
been  so  for  several  years.  It  is  in  its  fifteenth  year, 
having  been  brought  out  in  1857.  There  are  several 
other  Leeds  papers, — the  LEEDS  EVENING  EXPRESS,  for 
which  only  a  halfpenny  is  charged,  and  whose  politics 
are  Independent-Liberal ;  the  LEEDS  CRITIC,  and  the 
MAGNET.  They  are  all  of  recent  origin.  The  oldest 
of  them,  which  is  the  Evening  Express,  is  not  more 
ancient  than  1867. 

Next  in  importance  in  Yorkshire  to  Leeds,  judging 
either  by  population  or  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  is 
Sheffield.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  census  of  1871,  is  close  on  240,000  ;  and  it  is 
progressing  at  a  rapid  rate;  for  by  the  census  of 
1861  the  population  was  only  185,000.  Yet  with  its 
present  population  of  240,000,  its  newspapers  only 
number  four.  I  am  surprised  at  this  disproportion 
between  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  population  of 
Sheffield  and  the  number  of  its  journals.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  parallel  case  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  is  all  the  more  surprising 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  taking  as  great  an  interest  in  the 
more  important  political  questions  of  the  day,  as  those 
of  any  other  of  our  great  towns.  Still  the  fact  is  as 
I  have  stated.  Early  in  the  century,  the  newspaper 
press  of  Sheffield  acquired  honourable  prominence 
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because  for  many  years  that  distinguished  sacred  poet, 
James  Montgomery,  was  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris 
— a  journal  which,  however,  was  never  very  successful 
under  his  editorial  auspices,  and  which  gradually  for 
several  years  declined  in  circulation  and  advertise- 
ments, until  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  oldest  of  the 
existing  four  Sheffield  papers  is  the  SHEFFIELD  AND 
EOTHERHAM  INDEPENDENT.  It  was  established  in 
1819.  I  am  not  able  to  say  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, but  I  know  that  it  has  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leader, — a  gentleman  who  was  highly  respected  in 
Sheffield  while  living,  as  his  sons  are,  in  whose  hands 
the  property  still  is.  The  Sheffield  Independent  has 
always  fully  and  faithfully  acted  up  to  its  title. 
Its  politics  are  not  only  Liberal,  but  free  from  that 
attachment  to  party  which  neutralizes  the  claims  to 
independence  which  many  Liberal  papers  put  forward. 
As  the  Messrs.  Leader  belong  to  the  Congregational 
body  of  Dissenters,  the  Sheffield  Independent  usually 
identifies  itself,  on  all  great  ecclesiastical  questions, 
with  that  denomination  of  Nonconformists,  by  whom 
it  is  held  in  high  esteem.  And  so.  indeed,  it  ever 
has  been  by  the  Sheffield,  Eotherham,  and  South 
Yorkshire  part  of  the  public  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  always  had — at  least  to  my  personal  knowledge 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years — a  large  circulation 
and  a  great  number  of  advertisements.  During,  in- 
deed, the  period  I  have  mentioned  it  has  been  a  pro- 
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fitable  concern,  and  still  continues  to  be  so.  It  is 
growing  both  in  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the 
number  of  its  advertisements.  Originally,  and  for  at 
least  nearly  forty  years,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
Independent  was  a  weekly  publication.  It  was  after- 
wards changed  into  a  twice-a-week  paper,  but  for 
several  years  it  has  been  a  daily  penny  journal,  with 
the  exception  of  Saturday,  when  the  price  is  two- 
pence ;  but  then  a  large  supplement  is  given  with  the 
paper  without  any  additional  charge. 

The  next  Sheffield  paper  in  point  of  age  is  the 
SHEFFIELD  TIMES,  which  commenced  its  career  in  1846, 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
Sheffield  Independent,  but  the  latter  journal  did  not 
have  the  field  all  to  itself  during  the  interval.  There 
were  at  least  two  competitors  for  public  favour  during 
the  intervening  twenty-seven  years  ;  but  the  only  one 
whose  title  I  remember  was  the  Sheffield  Mercury, 
which  for  many  years  seemed  a  prosperous  paper ;  but 
like  many  other  journals  with  which  we  have  all  been 
acquainted,  it  came  at  last  to  the  end  of  its  existence. 
The  Sheffield  Times  was  established  in  1846,  as  a  weekly 
paper,  published  on  Saturday,  and  identifying  itself 
with  Independent  views  on  political  questions.  Its 
Saturday's  issue  is  published  at  a  penny,  but  three 
years  ago  the  same  proprietor  started  a  daily  journal, 
under  the  title  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Times.  The  latter 
paper,  which  is  published  in  the  evening,  is  sold  for  a 
halfpenny.  As  the  Saturday  publication  consists 
essentially  of  republication  of  matter  which  had  pre- 
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viously  appeared  in  the  daily  paper,  the  two  journals 
o aght  in  reality  to  be  considered  as  one.  So  that, 
properly  speaking,  Sheffield,  with  its  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  its  great  and  growing  com- 
mercial enterprise,  can  only  be  said  to  have  three 
newspapers.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
town  in  England  which — regard  being  had  to  its 
relative  population  and  the  extent  of  commercial  busi- 
ness— has  so  few  newspapers  as  Sheffield.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  due  to  the  papers  which  Sheffield  has, 
to  say  that  in  point  of  journalistic  ability  and  enter- 
prise, few  provincial  towns  in  England  have  greater 
reason  than  it  to  be  proud  of  their  newspapers. 

The  only  other  Sheffield  journal  which  remains  to 
be  noticed  is  the  SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.  It 
was  brought  out  in  1855,  on  professedly  Neutral 
grounds ;  but  for  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  un- 
usually Liberal  in  its  politics.  My  impression,  in- 
deed, was  that  it  addressed  itself  to  the  masses.  For 
many  years  it  had  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain,  owing 
to  a  circumscribed  circulation  and  its  limited  number 
of  advertisements,  but  ultimately  it  achieved  a  com- 
plete triumph,  and  it  is  now  not  only  one  of  the 
best  established  of  the  provincial  journals,  but  a  very 
lucrative  property.  Its  circulation,  according  to 
the  published  statement  of  its  proprietors,  has  in- 
creased 300  per  cent,  within  the  last  five  years  and  is 
still  increasing,  while  the  number  of  its  advertisements 
is  also  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  conducted 
with  great  spirit  and  at  a  very  liberal  expenditure  of 
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money.  It  has  a  weekly  issue  on  Saturday,  for  which 
twopence  is  charged.  It  is  printed  on  a  large  double 
sheet,  and,  like  its  rival  the  Independent,  is  crowded 
with  advertisements.  And  speaking  of  the  advertise- 
ments of  these  two  papers,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  wonder  that  the  two  inner  pages  of  their  Satur- 
day's issues — that  is  the  fourth  and  fifth — are  always 
filled  with  advertisements,  instead  of,  as  is  the 
case  with  almost  all  other  provincial  papers,  with 
what  is  called  leading  articles,  and  the  most  interesting 
general  matter.  It  makes  the  papers,  to  my  eye,  very 
unattractive.  Why  not  always  fill  the  first  and  last 
of  the  eight  pages  with  advertisements,  and  when 
there  is  more  than  the  requisite  number  for  that,  put 
the  remainder  in  the  seventh  page  ?  I  feel  assured 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
readers  of  the  Independent  and  Telegraph. 

Next  to  Sheffield,  among  the  more  important  towns 
in  the  county  of  York,  is  Bradford.  Its  population 
exceeds  145,000.  The  number  of  its  newspapers  is 
seven.  The  majority  of  them  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  oldest  of  their  number,  which  is  the  OBSERVER, 
has  not  reached  forty  years  of  age.  It  was  set  on 
foot  in  1834.  I  feel  somewhat  of  a  special  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Bradford  Observer,  because  I 
was  consulted  before  it  was  started  in  relation  to 
certain  points  by  a  friend  of  the  Messrs.  Forbes, — a 
wealthy  and  influential  mercantile  establishment  in 
the  town,  with  whose  money  it  was  launched  on  the 
journalistic  waters.  It  appeared  at  first  as  a  weekly 
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paper,  and  speedily  attained  a  considerable  circulation, 
though  the  price  was  at  the  time  sevenpence,  but  not 
without  a  large  expenditure  of  money.  The  position  it 
took  from  the  first,  it  has  not  only  steadily  maintained, 
but  improved.  It  started  on  Liberal  principles,  and  to 
these  it  has  ever  since  proved  true.  Several  years 
ago  it  changed  the  period  of  its  publication  to  that 
of  being  issued  every  day.  It  is  an  ably  conducted 
and  influential  paper.  On  Monday  and  Thursday  it 
publishes  an  afternoon  Market  edition.  Connected 
with  it,  and  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  is  the 
OBSERVER  BUDGET,  which  was  begun  in  1369,  and  is 
published  on  Saturday  at  a  penny. 

The  BRADFORD  ADVERTISER  is  the  next  in  age  to 
the  Observer.  It  was  set  on  foot  in  1855.  Its  great 
feature  is  the  decided  character  of  its  Protestantism. 
On  political  questions  it  has  always  pursued  an  Inde- 
pendent course. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years  the  BRADFORD  TIMES 
made  its  appearance,  namely,  in  1865.  Its  political 
principles  are  Liberal.  It  is  a  daily  paper,  published 
at  a  halfpenny. 

Three  years  thereafter/  namely,  in  1868,  the  BRAD- 
FORD DAILY  TELEGRAPH  was  started,  with  thoroughly 
Liberal  opinions.  Like  the  Bradford  Times,  its  price 
is  a  halfpenny.  It  was  the  first  daily  paper  published 
in  Bradford,  and  so  great  has  been  its  success  that 
its  proprietors  pledge  themselves  that  it  has  a  larger 
circulation  than  that  of  all  the  other  local  papers  put 
together.  In  connexion  with  it,  and  the  property  of 
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the  same  proprietors,  is  the  WEEKLY  TELEGRAPH,  which 
was  started  in  1869.  The  latter  journal  is  said  to  be, 
and  I  believe  is,  one  of  the  largest  sheets,  if  not  the 
largest,  published  in  Great  Britain  at  a  halfpenny. 

The  only  other  Bradford  paper  which  remains  to  be 
mentioned  is  the  EVENING  MAIL,  started  last  year  on 
Independent  principles.  Its  price  is  three-halfpence. 

Hull  follows  Bradford  among  the  Yorkshire  towns 
in  the  extent  of  its  population,    which  is  123,000. 
Its  newspapers  are  seemingly  seven  in  number,  but 
two,  to  be  named  hereafter,  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietors,  are  morning  and  evening  editions  of  the 
same  paper.  The  PACKET  is  the  oldest  of  the  number. 
It  was  established  in  1787,  on  principles  which  were 
called  Tory  at  the  date  of  its  birth,  but  to  which  it 
now  applies  the  term  Conservative,  though  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  its  views.     Forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
the  Hull  Packet  was  both   an   able   and  influential 
paper.     The   Tories  of  that   part   of  the   county  of 
York  in  which  it  is  published,  set  great  store  by  it. 
It  is  still  a  well-conducted  journal,  but  the  competition 
which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  newspaper 
world,  has  diminished  the  influence  it  possessed  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  But  as  regards  the  character  of  its 
circulation,  it  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  of  its  Yorkshire  contemporaries.     Most 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  the  East  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire  are  its  patrons.     It  has,  too,  improved 
in  its  circulation  since  the  recent  change  in  its  pro- 
prietorship.    It  is  published  at  twopence,  on  Friday. 
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The  HULL  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  HERALD  is  the 
next  in  age  to  the  Hull  Packet.  It  is  a  Thursday 
paper,  published  at  twopence.  It  was  established  in 
1838,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  an  Independent  Libe- 
ralism. Connected  with  it,  as  the  property  of  the 
same  proprietors,  is  the  HULL  NEWS,  established  in 
1852,  published  on  Saturday  at  the  same  price,  and 
advocating  the  same  political  principles.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  Hall  Packet  are  also  the  proprietors  of 
the  HULL  AND  NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE  TIMES,  begun  in 
1857.  It  is  published  at  a  penny,  on  Saturday.  It 
is  Conservative  in  politics.  It  is,  in  fact,  mainly 
made  up  out  of  the  Hull  Packet. 

The  HULL  MORNING  TELEGRAPH,  started  in  1855, 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  newspapers.  It  limits 
its  contents  to  telegrams  respecting  the  leading 
markets,  shipping  intelligence,  and  local  news.  It  has 
no  daily  price.  Subscribers  are  charged  eighteen- 
pence  per  quarter  for  it. 

The  EASTERN  MORNING  NEWS  is  a  daily  paper  which 
was  established  in  1864.  It  has  since  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Hull  Advertiser,  established  seventy 
years  previously — namely,  in  1794.  It  belongs  to  the 
penny  brotherhood.  On  political  questions  it  pursues 
an  Independent  course.  It  publishes  an  evening 
edition  under  the  title  of  the  EVENING  NEWS  and 
DAILY  EXPRESS.  Its  price  is  a  halfpenny. 

Huddersfield  comes  next,  in  point  of  population, 
among  the  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  upwards  of  74,000.,  It  has  three 
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papers.  The  oldest  is  the  DAILY  CHRONICLE,  published 
at  a  penny,  except  on  Saturday,  when  its  price  is  two- 
pence. It  was  started  in  1850.  When  I  speak  of  it 
as  the  oldest  Huddersfield  journal,  I  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  so  in  its  character  of  a  daily  paper.  It  was 
first  and  for  many  years  a  weekly  journal.  Its 
politics  are  Liberal. 

The  HUDDERSFIELD  EXAMINER,  also  daily,  but  pub- 
lished at  a  halfpenny  instead  of  a  penny,  is  likewise  a 
Liberal  journal,  and  was  established  the  year  after  its 
local  contemporary,  the  Chronicle.  Connected  with  it  is 
the  WEEKLY  EXAMINER,  advocating  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  containing  essentially  the  same  matter. 
It  is  a  Saturday  publication,  and  with  the  supplement 
is  charged  twopence.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
two  Examiners  which  distinguishes  them  from  their 
contemporaries  of  the  same  town,  is  the  fact  that  they 
devote  more  space  to  matters  of  a  literary  kind. 

The  only  remaining  Huddersfield  paper  is  the 
WEEKLY  NEWS.  It  made  its  debut  in  1867,  taking 
Conservative  ground  and  depending  much  for  its  suc- 
cess on  its  greater  cheapness  compared  with  the  Hud- 
dersfield  Chronicle.  Its  proprietors  pronounce  its  suc- 
cess to  be  extraordinary.  It  is  eight  pages  larger 
than  the  Times,  and  therefore  must  be  cheap  at  three- 
halfpence. 

Halifax  is  the  next  town,  proceeding  as  we  are 
doing  in  the  order  of  precedence  according  to  the 
population  of  the  principal  Yorkshire  towns.  Its 
population  is  not  very  great,  being  only  65,000,  but 
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it  has  done  since  the  census  of  1861  was  taken  what 
perhaps  no  other  town  has  done — namely,  well-nigh 
doubled  its  population.  In  the  latter  year  the  popu- 
lation of  Halifax,  though  now  65,000,  was  only 
37,000.  It  has  two  papers — ihe  Courier  and  the 
Gut  i  nil  an.  For  many  years  I  regularly  read  both 
journals,  and  used  to  feel  at  a  loss  which  of  them 
ought  to  be  preferred  for  the  variety  of  matter  of 
an  amusing  kind,  which  weekly  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  each.  The  GUARDIAN  is  the  oldest.  It 
was  started  in  1832  on  Tory  principles,  to  resist  the 
tide  of  Liberalism  then  gathering  with  great  force 
under  the  cry,  "The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill."  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Eeform  Bill, 
which  created,  that  year,  so  much  excitement  in  the 
country.  It  is  issued  on  Saturday  at  twopence. 

The  HALIFAX  COCKIER  was  established  in  1853,  on 
principles  of  broad  Liberalism.  Like  its  contemporary, 
it  is  published  on  Saturday  at  twopence. 

The  only  other  town  in  the  county  of  York,  which 
I  shall  notice  in  Connexion  with  its  newspapers,  is 
Doncaster.  Though  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  be 
under  19,000,  it  has  no  fewer  than  four  journals. 
The  DONCASTER  GAZETTE  is  the  oldest  of  the  number. 
It  was  established  in  1786,  and  is  consequently  within 
fourteen  years  of  its  centenary.  It  is  published  on 
Friday  at  twopence.  It  avows  itself  to  be  Liberal, 
but  during  the  twenty  years  I  saw  every  number  of 
it  which  was  published  in  that  time,  it  contained 
no  original  political  articles  whatever ;  and  even  up 
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to  the  present  time  there  is  rarely  anything  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  trusted  for  its  success  to  the  quan- 
tity, the  variety,  and  the  quality  of  its  general  news.  Its 
chief  feature  always  has  been,  so  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  the  space  it  devotes  to  sporting  matters, 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  accuracy  and  often  ex- 
clusiveness  of  its  turf  information. 

The  DONCASTER  CHRONICLE  was  established  in  )  836. 
It  is  published  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  price 
as  the  Gazette.  It  ranges  itself  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  politics,  and  is,  in  its  part  of  Yorkshire,  the 
accredited  Conservative  organ. 

The  DONCASTER  EEPORTER  is  a  penny  paper  pub- 
lished on  Wednesday.  Its  principles  are  Liberal,  but 
the  chief  elements  of  its  success  are  the  correct  and 
copious  reports  which  it  gives  of  local  matters. 

The  fourth  and  last,  and  youngest  also  of  the  Don- 
caster  papers,  is  the  FREE  PRESS, — a  penny  paper 
published  on  Saturday.  In  politics  it  is  Neutral. 

Among  the  large  number  of  remaining  Yorkshire 
papers  there  are  several  which  are  respectable  in 
appearance,  and  conducted  with  talent,  but  the  places 
in  which  they  are  published  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  for  any  detailed  reference  to  them. 

On  our  way  northwards  to  Scotland  we  enter  West- 
moreland after  leaving  the  county  of  York.  West- 
moreland is  a  small  and  thinly  populated  county.  The 
census  of  last  year  gives  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants as  65,000.  Instead  therefore  of  being  surprised 
that  it  has  only  three  papers,  the  wonder  is  that  it 
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has  so  many.  Kendal,  with  its  13,500  of  population, 
is  the  county  town.  The  three  papers  in  the  county 
are  all  published  in  the  county  town. 

The  KENDAL  MERCURY,  a  Liberal  journal,  was 
established  in  1811,  so  that  it  has  got  beyond  its 
sixtieth  year.  Several  of  its  editors  have,  in  after 
years,  acquired  considerable  literary  reputation.  One 
of  their  number,  a  Mr.  Koss,  with  whom,  after  he 
ceased  to  be  editor  of  the  Mercury,  I  was  associated  in 
London  in  a  literary  enterprise  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, was  a  man  of  very  great  ability  as  a  writer,  and 
of  extensive  information.  I  am  speaking  of  thirty 
years  ago.  But  circumstances  were  adverse  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  went  out  to  Australia,  in  the  hope  of 
doing  better  there ;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  his 
adopted  country  before  he  died.  The  Kendal  Mercury 
has,  ever  since  the  thirty  years  I  have  known  it,  been 
a  well-conducted  journal.  It  devotes  more  of  its  space 
to  matters  of  a  literary  kind  than  most  of  its  northern 
contemporaries.  It  is  a  Saturday  paper,  published  at 
threepence. 

The  WESTMORELAND  GAZETTE,  established  in  1818, 
is,  like  the  Kendal  Mercury,  published  on  Saturday,  at 
threepence.  Its  principles  are  Conservative.  Like 
its  elder  local  contemporary  it  also  appropriates  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  space  to  reviews  of  new  books 
and  literary  extracts. 

The  KENDAL  TIMES  is  a  Liberal  paper,  but  is  con- 
tent with  the  price  of  a  penny.  It  happens  to  be  the 
only  cheap  newspaper  in  the  county,  but  that  is  not 
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saying  much,  as  there  are  only  two  other  journals  in 
the  county.  It  claims,  and  I  believe  justly,  to  have 
an  extensive  circulation  in  the  northern  counties  con- 
tiguous to  Westmoreland. 

North-east  of  Westmoreland  is  the  county  of 
Durham.  It  has  a  population  of  685,000,  and  there- 
fore has  a  right  to  its  twenty-six  papers.  Durham, 
the  county  town,  has  three  of  these  twenty-six  papers. 
The  COUNTY  ADVERTISER  was  established  as  a  Liberal- 
Conservative  journal  in  1814.  It  has  always  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  not  of  ex- 
treme political  opinions  on  either  side.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  it  withstood  the  growing  newspaper 
tendency  to  reduction  in  price,  but  eventually  it 
deemed  it  advisable  to  yield,  to  the  extent  of  "  coming 
down"  to  twopence.  Friday  is  the  day  on  which  the 
Durham  County  Advertiser  makes  its  weekly  appearance. 

The  DURHAM  CHRONICLE,  established  six  years  after 
its  senior  local  contemporary,  has  more  of  a  history 
than  the  majority  of  provincial  papers.  It  started,  in 
1820,  on  extremely  Liberal  principles.  Its  first 
editor  was  a  Mr.  Williams, — a  man  of  very  excitable 
and  impulsive  nature.  He  had  only  been  a  short 
time  in  that  capacity  before  the  paper  was  proceeded 
against  in  an  action  for  libel.  I  do  not  at  this  distance 
of  time  remember  the  party  who  brought  the  action, 
but  the  trial  was  one  of  great  political  importance  ; 
and  Lord  Brougham,  then  plain  Henry  Brougham, 
was  retained  for  the  defence.  It  was  the  way  in 
which  Brougham  acquitted  himself  in  that  case,  which 
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paved  the  way  for  his  future  eminent  success  in  his 
professional  career.  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  narrating  to  me,  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  all  the  details  of  the 
remarkable  trial,  which  he  did  with  as  much  gusto  as 
if  he  had  only  been  detailing  incidents  of  the  previous 
week,  although  they  had  occurred  twenty-five  years 
previously.  In  the  relative  prices  of  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  two  papers  to  which  I  have  been  alluding, 
there  is  an  inversion  of  the  newspaper  order  of  things. 
The  Tory  journal  sells  at  twopence,  and  the  Liberal 
Durham  Chronicle  charges  twopence-halfpenny  for 
every  copy  that  issues  from  its  premises  on  the  day 
of  publication,  which  is  Friday. 

The  DURHAM  CITY  AND  COUNTY  NEWS  only  started 
in  1870.  It  is  a  penny  publication,  issued  on  Friday, 
and  adopts  an  Independent  course  in  relation  to  all 
political  and  other  important  general  questions. 

The  town  of  greatest  population  in  the  county  of 
Durham  is  Sunderland.  Although  ten  years  ago  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  only  78,000,  they  have 
increased  during  the  last  decade  to  no  less  than 
98,000.  It  is  an  active  and  prosperous  town,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  have 
more  than  three  papers.  But  it  has  not.  The  senior 
journal  is  not  very  advanced  in  years.  The  SUNDER- 
LAND HERALD  first  saw  the  light  of  the  newspaper 
world  in  1831.  It  is  a  Liberal  journal.  It  still  ad- 
heres to  the  good  old  price  of  threepence.  Friday  is 
the  day  of  its  publication. 
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Six  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Sunderland 
Herald  into  the  newspaper  fraternity,  the  SUNDERLAND 
TIMES  followed  its  example.  It  is,  like  its  senior, 
Liberal  in  its  views ;  but  unlike  it,  it  is  a  penny 
paper,  published  twice  a  week — namely,  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday.  Tuesday's  impression  sells  at  a  penny, 
that  of  Friday  at  twopence.  Its  political  character  is 
Liberal,  but  it  chiefly  directs  its  attention  to  matters 
connected  with  shipping  and  commerce. 

The  other  Sunderland  paper  is  entitled  the  SUNDER- 
LAND SHIPPING  NEWS,  published  daily  at  a  penny. 
As  its  title  implies,  it  takes  no  part  in  politics.  It 
belongs  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Sunderland  Herald, 
at  whose  office  it  is  printed  and  published. 

Gateshead  is  the  next  largest  town  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  slightly 
exceeds  48,500.  It  is  represented  in  the  newspaper 
press  by  two  journals.  The  OBSERVER  was  established 
in  1837.  It  started  on  Liberal  principles,  and  has 
ever  since  adhered  consistently  to  its  original  politics. 
It  is  a  penny  paper,  published  on  Saturday.  The 
other  Grateshead  journal  is  entitled  the  TRIBUNE,  which 
claims  to  be  Independent.  It  is  only  in  its  fourth 
year,  and  is  published  at  a  penny,  on  Saturday. 

Darlington,  with  its  population  of  nearly  28,000, 
has  three  newspapers.  They  are  all  Liberal.  The 
MERCURY,  which  is  a  penny  paper,  was  established  in 
1772,  and  is  therefore  now  in  its  centenary  year.  It  has 
always  had  a  high  character,  regard  being  had  to  the 
smallness  of  the  population  of  Darlington  for  the  first 
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fifty  years  of  its  existence.  The  Mercury  is  published 
on  Wednesday. 

The  DARLINGTON  AND  STOCKTON  TIMES,  published 
at  twopence,  on  Saturday,  was  established  in  1847, 
and  has  consequently  passed  a  life  extending  to  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  advertises  itself  to  be  "  the 
oldest  and  most  extensively-circulated  newspaper  in 
South  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire."  At  first  sight 
this  would  lead  to  a  misconception.  Being  published 
in  Darlington,  in  South  Durham,  it  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  the  oldest  paper  in  Darlington, 
when  the  reader  did  not  happen  to  know  the  fact  that 
the  Mercury  is  the  oldest  paper  in  that  town.  The 
Darlington  Times  is  a  highly  respectable  paper ;  and 
while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  its 
proprietors  have  appointed  a  new  editor  in  the  person 
of  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  know  sufficient  to  justify 
me  in  saying,  that  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  the  paper  does 
not  benefit  by  his  instalment  in  the  editorial  chair. 

The  NORTHERN  ECHO  is  a  halfpenny  paper,  not 
unlike  our  own  Echo,  but  somewhat  larger  in  size. 
It  was  started  in  1870,  and  certainly  is  conducted 
with  a  spirit  and  ability  which  would  not  discredit 
the  majority  of  our  largest  and  highest-priced  provin- 
cial journals.  It  goes  to  great  expense  in  procuring 
the  earliest  telegraphic  and  other  interesting  intelli- 
gence. It  has  its  own  correspondents  in  London, 
Paris,  and  other  places. 

The  other  best-known  journals  in  the  county  of 
Durham  are  the  North  and  South  Shields  Gazette  and 
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the  Shields  Daily  News.  Both  are  Liberal,  and  pub- 
lished at  a  halfpenny.  The  former  was  established  in 
1849;  the  latter  in  1864. 

Westward  of  the  county  of  Durham  is  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  Since 
1861  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  increased 
15,000.  Probably  no  county  in  England,  regard  being 
had  to  the  relative  extent  of  its  population,  has  pro- 
duced so  many  men  who  have  risen  by  their  own 
industry,  integrity,  and  capacity,  to  prominent  and 
important  positions  in  life.  I  could  name  many  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance  who  are 
at  this  moment  occupying  the  very  highest  places  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  whose  position,  socially,  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
who  are,  like  themselves,  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. But  I  forbear  to  name  any  of  those  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye,  because  I  know  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Cumberland 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  moral  worth  of  so  many 
of  her  sons,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
are  universally  held.  Cumberland  has  eleven  papers. 
Three  of  the  number  are  published  in  Carlisle,  the 
county  town,  which  has  a  population  of  31,000.  The 
oldest  is  the  CARLISLE  JOURNAL,  which  was  established 
in  1798,  and  from  the  first  identified  itself  with 
Liberal  principles,  and  has  never  since  swerved  from 
them.  Until  lately  the  Carlisle  Journal  was  published 
weekly,  but  it  has  been  for  some  years  published 
twice  a  week.  Its  days  of  issue  are  Tuesday,  on 
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which  day  the  price  is  a  penny ;  and  on  Friday,  when 
the  price  is  twopence  for  the  paper  itself,  but  two- 
pence-halfpenny with  a  supplement.  It  has  always 
held  one  of  the  highest  positions,  both  in  relation  to 
ability  and  character,  in  our  provincial  journalism. 
It  has  also  been  ever  since  I  remember,  which  em- 
braces a  period  of  many  years,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous papers,  commercially,  in  the  north  of  England. 
For  considerably  more  than  fifty  years  the  Carlisle 
Journal  has  belonged  to  the  same  family.  I  rather 
think,  indeed,  but  I  have  not  the  information  at 
hand  which  would  enable  me  to  speak  positively  on 
the  point,  that  it  was  started  seventy-four  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Steel,  the  father  of  the  gentlemen  whose  pro- 
perty it  now  is.  The  proprietors  state  that  it  is  the 
most  extensively  circulated  newspaper  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland.  This  information  may  be  useful  to 
advertisers  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  but  in 
Cumberland  and  the  north  of  England  generally  it 
is  not,  for  the  fact  has  been  known  to  every  one  in 
these  localities  as  being  so  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

The  CARLISLE  PATRIOT  was  established  in  1815^ 
rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  capture  and  exile 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  It  therefore  commenced  its 
journalistic  career  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  and 
exciting  eras  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  title  of 
Patriot  is  a  very  unusual  one  for  a  Tory  paper  to 
adopt;  the  patriot  journals  are  almost  without  ex- 
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ception  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  amount  of  a  mar 's 
patriotism  has  always  been  measured  by  the  amount 
of  his  Liberalism.  But  the  Carlisle  Patriot  not  only 
adopted  that  title  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  but 
has  adhered  to  it  ever  since.  Its  politics  are  of  a 
decidedly  Conservative  colour.  It  is  published  on 
Saturday  at  the  price  of  twopence.  It  is  the  property 
of  a  Limited  Liability  Company. 

The  CARLISLE  EXPRESS  AND  EXAMINER  was  started 
on  almost  ultra-Liberal  principles  in  1857,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  till 
1861,  when  a  change  both  of  principles  and  pro- 
prietors took  place.  It  is  due  to  the  Carlisle  Express, 
however,  to  say  that  it  did  not  at  this  period  of  its 
history  prove  a  recreant  to  its  first  opinions  and 
policy;  it  only  modified  both,  and  therefore  has  a 
right  to  be  still  considered  a  Liberal  journal.  It  has 
for  some  time  been  the  property  of  Messrs.  Steel 
Brothers,  the  proprietors  of  the  Carlisle  Journal.  It 
is  a  daily  penny  paper. 

The  names  of  the  remaining  eight  Cumberland 
papers  are — the  Cumberland  Advertiser,  the  Cumberland 
Pacquet,  the  Maryport  Advertiser,  Penrith  Observer, 
Solway  Pilot,  Whitehaven  Herald,  Whiteliaven  News, 
and  Wigton  Advertiser.  The  Cumberland  Pacquet,  a 
Conservative  paper,  is  within  two  years  of  its  cen- 
tenary. 

The  last  and  most  northern  of  the  English  counties 
is  Northumberland,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
390,000.  The  number  of  its  papers  is  eighteen. 
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Newcastle- on -Tyne,  which  is  the  county  town,  con- 
tains 128,000  inhabitants.  Nine  of  the  eighteen 
papers  published  in  the  county  are  printed  and  issued 
in  Newcastle,  and  call  themselves  by  its  name. 
Several  of  its  journals  are  very  advanced  in  years. 
One,  the  WEEKLY  COURANT,  Neutral  in  its  politics, 
and  published  on  Friday  at  a  penny,  is  the  oldest 
except  two  of  our  provincial  papers.  It  first  appeared 
in  1711,  being  now  in  its  ]j62nd  year.  It  issues  four 
editions,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  has,  according 
to  the  statement  of  its  proprietors,  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  paper  in  the  district.  Some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago  I  spent  an  evening  with  its  then  principal 
proprietor,  and  was  amused  by  many  of  the  incidents 
in  its  history  which  he  related  to  me.  Connected  with 
it,  and  pursuing  the  same  line  politically,  is  the  NEW- 
CASTLE DAILY  COURANT,  published  at  a  halfpenny. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Courant,  among  the  Newcastle 
papers,  is  the  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE,  a  Liberal  journal, 
established  in  1764,  and  consequently  eight  years 
beyond  the  centenary  age.  It  is  published  on  Satur- 
day at  twopence.  For  a  good  many  years  the  same 
proprietors  have  had  a  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle, 
published  at  a  penny.  The  proprietors  of  the  Courant 
made  an  affidavit,  through  means  of  a  public  accoun- 
tant, in  1870,  to  the  effect,  that  the  average  daily 
circulation  preceding  the  latter  six  months  of  that 
year,  exceeded  28,500  copies. 

The  next  Newcastle  paper,  according  to  chrono- 
logical priority,  is  the  GUARDIAN.  It  is  a  quiet, 
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unpretending  paper  of  Liberal  views.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  1802,  and  is  published  on  Saturday  at 
a  penny.  Though  we  hear  little  of  it,  it  has  its 
admirers,  and  must  have  its  supporters,  otherwise  it 
could  not  have  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  three- 
score-and-ten. 

Next  comes  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  JOURNAL,  esta- 
blished in  1832,  on  extreme  Tory  principles  ;  but  since 
then  its  policy,  though  still  the  Northumberland 
organ  of  Conservatism,  has  become  somewhat  more 
modified.  It  has  during  the  forty  years  of  its  exis- 
tence been  characterized  by  the  ability  of  its  leading 
articles.  In  its  earlier  years  its  leading  articles  were 
written  by  Mr.  Mallalieu,  who  was  at  the  time,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  the  principal  political 
writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  Newcastle 
Journal  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a  daily 
paper  of  the  penny  class. 

The  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  ADVERTISER,  occupying 
Independent  ground,  was  started  in  1855.  It  is  pub- 
lished on  Saturday  at  twopence,  and  has  a  large  and 
influential  circulation.  The  stamp  returns  for  1867 
— since  which  we  have  had  none — showed  its  weekly 
circulation  to  be  upwards  of  11,300. 

The  NORTHERN  DAILY  EXPRESS,  price  one  penny, 
and  Independent  in  its  politics,  was  established  in 
the  same  year,  1855.  But  though  for  its  morning 
edition  a  penny  is  charged,  it  publishes  an  evening 
edition  at  a  halfpenny.  This  edition  of  their  paper, 
its  proprietors  declare  to  be  the  most  widely  circulated. 
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In  1865,  the  NORTHERN  WEEKLY  EXPRESS  was  in- 
troduced into  the  newspaper  world.  It  pursues  an 
Independent  course.  It  is  confessedly  under  the 
same  management  as  the  Northern  Daily  Express.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  moderately  good  property. 

The  NEWCASTLE  MORNING  AND  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 
is  a  Liberal-Conservative  journal.  It  is  only  in  its 
fourth  year.  Its  usual  price  is  a  halfpenny,  but  when 
the  news  of  the  week  is  given,  the  charge  is  a  penny. 

The  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  FARMER  is  the  last  and  the 
latest  of  the  nine  Newcastle  papers.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1870.  Its  very  title  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  anything  of  it. 

Berwick-on-Tweed  is  the  next  best-known  town  in 
Northumberland.  Though  its  population  does  not 
much  exceed  13,000,  and  has  slightly  fallen  off  since 
1861,  it  has  four  papers.  The  BERWICK  ADVERTISER, 
which  is  a  Liberal  journal,  was  established  in  1808. 
It  is  issued  on  Friday,  at  twopence.  The  BERWICK 
WARDER,  Conservative  in  its  politics,  was  started  in 
1835.  It  is  published  twice  a  week,  at  a  penny.  The 
BERWICK  JOURNAL,  which  occupies  Neutral  ground,  was 
established  in  1855.  It  is  published  at  twopence,  on 
Friday.  The  fourth  Berwick  paper  is  the  BERWICK 
NEWS — also  on  Neutral  principles.  It  is  yet  but 
young  in  years,  having  been  started  in  1869. 

The  remaining  Northumberland  papers  are  the 
Alnwick  Mercury,  the  Hexham  Courant,  the  Hexham 
Herald,  the  Morpeth  Herald,  and  the  Tynemouth 
Gazette. 

26-2 
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In  thus  concluding  my  account  of  the  existing 
Provincial  Press  of  England,  I  repeat  the  expression 
of  my  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  only  a 
passing  allusion  to  many  journals  about  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  say  something  more  detailed, 
while  I  have  been  under  the  necessity,  from  want  of 
space,  to  omit  even  mentioning  the  names  of  others. 
But  I  have  no  small  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state 
that  a  series  of  papers,  especially  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  more  recent  of  our  English  provincial  papers, 
has  been  appearing,  carefully  and  correctly  written, 
for  some  time  past,  in  the  Printers  Register,  published 
weekly  by  Mr.  Powell,  whose  property  it  is,  of  Bou- 
verie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDINBURGH   PAST  AND   PRESENT   PAPERS. 

IN  coming  to  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press,  it  will  be 
expected  that,  before  referring  in  detail  to  the  leading 
existing  journals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  I 
should  advert  so  far  to  the  origin  of  that  class  of 
publications,  as  that  the  reader  should  have  some 
definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  well- ascertained  fact  that  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  Scotland  was  the  Mer curias  Politicw, 
reprinted  from  a  London  journal  of  that  name.  It 
was  by  Crom well's  orders  that  it  was  so.  When  the 
Protector's  troops  arrived  in  1652  to  garrison  the 
citadel  of  Leith,  they  brought  with  them  a  printer  of 
the  name  of  Higgins,  not  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
a  newspaper  in  Scotland,  but  for  reprinting  a  weekly 
journal  printed  and  published  in  London,  under  the 
title  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  stated  in  my  previous 
two  volumes,  that  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  called  by  Latin  names,  and 
that  of  all  the  titles  then  given  to  newspapers — some 
of  them  very  odd — the  word  "  Mercurius"  was  to  be 
found  in  the  great  majority.  At  this  time  Crom- 
well had  no  notion  of  the  mission  which  all  in  our 
day  feel  that  the  Press  is  called  to  fulfil.  In  com- 
manding a  newspaper  to  be  brought  out  at  Leith,  re- 
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printed   from  one  published  in  London,  he  had  no 
other  object  in  view  than  to  amuse  his  soldiers.     I 
have  not  seen,  nor  do  I  suppose  any  one  living  has 
seen,  a  copy  of  this  first  journal  of  news  printed  in 
Scotland ;  but   I   have  seen  several   copies   of  other 
newspapers  issued  in  London  during  the  Protectorate, 
and    I    have    no  doubt    that    the    first    number   of 
the  Mercurius  Pohticus,  printed  in  London   and  re- 
printed in  Leith,  and.  appeared  in  October,  1653,  con- 
sisted of  four  small  quarto  pages,  and   possessed  the 
same  features  as  other  newspapers  of  the  same  period. 
I  speak  with  all  the  greater  confidence  on  this  point, 
because  it  is  a  fact  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in 
1660,  only  seven  years  after  this,  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Privy  Council  in  terms  of  which  the  re- 
printing of  the  London  organ  of  Cromwell's  Government 
should  cease,  and  that  Scotland  would  be  able  to  boast 
of  a  newspaper  which  should  be  in   every  sense  of 
the  word  entirely  its  own.      I  have  not  been  able  to 
acquire  any  reliable  information  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  change  had  been  brought 
about,  but  the  fact  itself  is  so  well-established  that  no 
one   has   ever   questioned   it.     Higgins,    Cromwell's 
printer,    had,  in  the   interim,  removed  his  printing 
materials  from  Leith  to  Hart's  Close,  opposite  the  Tron 
Church,  in  Edinburgh,  a  spot  which  is  still  pointed 
out  to  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.     As  the 
reprinting  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus  ceased  on  the  llth 
April,    1660,  and  the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  the    first 
really  Scottish  paper,  did  not  make  its  appearance 
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until  the  last  day  of  that  year,  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  of  nearly  nine  months  in  which  Scotland 
had  no  paper  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Mrrct/rius  Caledonius  was  the  first  paper  that  \v;is 
properly  entitled  to  be  considered  Scotch.  That  point 
has  never,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  disputed; 
but  in  my  journalistic  researches  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  very  little  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  could  de- 
pend, respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Mercurius  Caledonius  originated.  All  we  know  on  the 
subject  is  that  it  was  printed  by  a  Society  of  Stationers, 
and  was  "  edited,"  if  the  word  could  then  be  applied  to 
the  conductor  of  any  newspaper,  by  a  Thomas  Lydserfe, 
a  name  unknown  for  probably  a  hundred  years  past  in 
Scotland.  This  "  editor "  of  the  Mercurius  Caledonia* 
was  the  son  of  the  then  Bishop  of  Orkney.  All  that 
this  first  Scotch  paper  aimed  at  accomplishing  was, 
that  it  should  give  an  account  of,  or  to  use  its  own 
words,  "  comprise  the  Affairs  in  Agitation  in  Scotland, 
with  a  survey  of  Foreign  Intelligence."  But  the 
journalistic  enterprise  of  this  "  editor "  and  the 
Society  of  Stationers  by  whom  it  was  printed,  and 
who  most  probably  were  the  real  proprietors,  proved 
a  signal  failure.  It  closed  its  career  with  the  tenth 
number.  According  to  a  statement  by  Chalmers  in 
his  "  Life  of  B-uddiman,"  which  was  published  in 
17D-4,  the  ten  numbers  of  the  Mcrcuruts  Cakdomm 
which  made  their  appearance  "  were  very  loyal,  very 
illiterate,  and  very  affected."  If  this  terse  description 
of  the  character  of  the  paper  be  correct — and  Chalmers 
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was  a  trustworthy  writer — we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  its  existence  was  so  very  brief.  Though  this 
be  what  Chalmers  says  of  the  "  editor "  of  the 
Mercurius  Caledonius,  it  is  right  to  give  his  own 
opinion  of  himself,  which  was  just  the  opposite.  He 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  himself.  "  He  thought," 
says  Chalmers,  "that  he  had  the  wit  to  amuse,  the 
knowledge  to  instruct,  and  the  address  to  captivate 
the  lovers  of  news  in  Scotland."  Here  we  have  an 
illustration  of  what  Burns  implied  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  when  he  deplored  the  fact,  that  people  do 
not  always  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  To 
this  journal  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  one  more 
allusion  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury. 

From  the  extinction  of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius, 
after  an  inglorious  existence  of  ten  weeks — for  it  was 
a  weekly  journal — Scotland  had  no  really  native  news- 
paper till  the  year  1699.  It  is  true  that  Chambers' s 
Journal  mentions  in  one  of  its  numbers  for  18#4,  that 
the  Mercurius  Caledonius  was  succeeded  by  a  paper 
entitled  the  Kingdoms  Intelligencer,  which,  it  says, 
according  to  Arnot,  author  of  a  "  History  of  Edin- 
burgh," subsisted  at  least  seven  years.  But  I  attach 
no  importance  to  this  statement,  because  no  evidence  is 
given  in  support  of  its  correctness.  On  the  contrary, 
the  writer  in  Chambers  s  Journal  says,  that  no  numbers 
are  now  in  existence.  There  was  a  journal  under 
that  title  printed  in  London,  and  it  may  have  been  to 
it,  reprinted  in  Scotland,  that  Arnot  in  his  "  History 
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of  Edinburgh"    refers.     On   this   point   I   ha\v    no 
doubt  whatever,  heeause  it  is  distinctly  stated  tliat    in 
,\  a  paper  was  started  in  London  under  the  title 
of  the  Kingdom*  Intelligencer. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Revolution 
in  1688  would  have  called  forth  at  least  one  journal 
to  afford  the  people  .of  Scotland  the  earliest  possible 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  that  mighty  political, 
religious,  and  social  movement.  But  it  did  not  have 
that  effect.  What  information  they  received  came 
direct  from  London ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  receive  the  London  newspapers, 
the  result  was  that  the  Scotch  nation  were  much 
behind  the  people  of  England  in  the  earliness  of  their 
information  in  relation  to  the  great  events  which  at 
that  period  were  taking  place.  It  is  true,  that  all 
this  time,  and  for  many  years  before,  there  were  news- 
papers which  were  published  with  thoroughly  Scotch 
titles  and  professing  otherwise  to  be  Scotch  papers ; 
but  these  were,  without  exception,  all  printed  in 
London.  The  result  was  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Scotch  titles  of  the  papers  referred  to  as  printed  in 
London,  the  Scotch  people  had  to  receive  their  own  in- 
formation about  Scottish  matters,  after  it  had  travelled 
to  London  and  returned  to  ihemfrom  London.  There 
was  something  so  supremely  incongruous  in  this,  that 
one  cannot  help  wondering  that  so  intelligent  and 
practical  a  people  as  that  of  Scotland,  tolerated  such 
a  state  of  things  for  a  single  year,  much  more  for 
the  long  period  of  almost  forty  years, — that  is,  from 
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the  year  166],  when  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  ceased 
to  exist,  till  the  commencement  of  another  paper  in 
1699,  which  was  Scotch  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  Its  title  was  the  Edinburgh  Gazette.  It  is  strange 
how  important  historical  errors  creep  into  the  pages 
of  authors,  and  are  afterwards  transmitted  from  one 
writer  to  another.  The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  in  its 
article  on  the  Newspaper  Press,  states  that  this 
Edinburgh  Gazette  was  started  in  1669,  instead  of,  as 
I  have  said  in  1699,  the  last  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Other  writers  have  made  the  same  state- 
ment, grounded  on  the  authority  of  the  Penny 
Cyclopadia.  Among  them  I  may  mention  "  Towns- 
end's  Book  of  Dates,"  a  work  which  stands  high  as  an 
authority,  and  will  consequently  be  relied  on  in  this  case 
as  correct.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  was  started  by 
James  Donaldson,  and  edited  by  James  Watson, 
author  of  a  "History  of  Printing,"  which  was  much 
valued  in  his  day,  and  according  to  Mr.  George  Chalmers 
in  his  "  Life  of  Thomas  Kuddiman,"  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  1794, — the  year  in  which  the  latter 
work  was  published.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  was  a 
twice-a-week  paper.  Its  days  of  publication  were 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  It  consisted  of  a  folio  sheet 
with  two  columns  on  each  page.  I  have  nowhere 
seen  the  price  mentioned,  except  by  Mr.  Andrews  in 
his  "  History  of  British  Journalism,"  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  from  time  to  time 
written  on  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press.  Mr. 
Andrews  says  the  price  was  a  penny,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  correct,  for  few  writers  on  statistical 
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subjects  have  been  more  careful  than  he,  with  regard 
to  their  facts. 

It  will  be  new  to  most  of  the  Scotch  readers  of  this 
volume  when  I  mention  that  there  existed  in  Scot- 
land a  licenser  of  the  press  at  the  time  the  Edinburgh 
G (t -cite  made  its  appearance.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
We  are  indebted  for  die  information  to  the  Maitland 
Club  of  Edinburgh,  which  during  its  lengthened  ex- 
istence brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts  and 
incidents  illustrative  of  Scottish  history,  which  but 
for  the  literary  excavations  of  that  Society  might  have 
remained  buried  for  ever.  No  paper  could  at  that 
time  be  published  in  Scotland  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  the  permission  of  the  "  Lords  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council"  to  do  so.  The  person  who 
applied  for  the  necessary  permission  to  print  and 
publish  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  is  described  in  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Privy  Council,  as  "  James  Donaldson, 
Merchant  in  Edinburgh."  The  application  was  ac- 
ceded to,  but  in  granting  Mr.  Donaldson  the  desired 
permission,  it  was  intimated  that  "  the  Lords  of  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  had  recommended  to  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  to  nominate  and  appoint  a 
particular  person  to  be  Supervisor  of  the  same  Gazelle* 
before  the^  are  exposed  to  the  public  view,  printed,  or 
sold  "  So  that  in  Scotland,  so  late  as  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  only  one  journal  then  existing 
in  that  country,  was  subjected  to  the  same  arbitrary 
treatment  as  was  the  Paris  newspaper  press  in  the 
days  of  Imperial  despotism. 

Soon   after   the    establishment    of  the   Edinburgh 
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Gazette,  Watson  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it,  edi- 
torially or  otherwise.  The  cause  of  his  secession  is 
not  known  ;  but  as  he  was,  as  remarked  in  Chambers' s 
Journal,  "  for  many  years  almost  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive newsmonger  in  Scotland,"  it  is  strange  that 
nothing  has  transpired  in  relation  to  the  point.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  the  Gazette  lasted ;  but  from  an 
incidental  observation  made  by  a  writer  on  the  earlier 
Scottish  Newspaper  Press,  my  belief  is  that  the  paper 
continued  in  existence  for  a  period  of  about  twenty 
years. 

Watson's  cessation  from  all  connexion  with  the 
Edinburgh  Gazette  was  not  the  close  of  his  connexion 
with  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Scotland.  In  February, 
1705,  he  started  another  journal  under  the  title  of 
the  Edinburgh  Courant.  It  was  published  twice  a 
week,  at  the  price  of  three-halfpence.  Before  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  had  elapsed,  Watson  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  of  this  journal  also.  Under 
what  circumstances  the  transfer — which  was  to  "  the 
heirs  and  successors  of  Andrew  Anderson,  printer  to 
the  Queen" — took  place,  we  are  riot  informed. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  remove  a  mis- 
conception which  extensively  prevails  with  regard  to 
this  Edinburgh  Courant.  It  is  commonly  confounded 
with  the  Edinburgh  EVENING  Courant,  which  still 
exists ;  but  they  were  entirely  different  journals,  and 
never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  each  other. 
I  am  not  sure  when  the  Edinburgh  Courant  was  given 
up,  but  in  1710  it  must  have  been  a  paper  of  some 
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importance;  for  in  that  year  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Defoe  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh printer  of  the  paper.  Though  the  fact  is  not 
expressly  stated,  we  may  be  pretty  sure,  that  Defoe 
was  editor  as  well  as  printer,  for  the  two  positions 
were  usually,  at  that  period  in  our  journalistic  history, 
blended  practically  in  one.  Among  the  mistakes 
often  made  in  writing  on  the  newspaper  history  of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  confounding  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  with  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  there  is 
one  to  which  it  may  be  well  I  should  advert,  because 
even  now  there  are  some  persons  who  fall  into  it  on 
the  authority  of  Arnot,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  wrote  a  "  History  of  Edinburgh,"  in 
which  he  states  that  it  was  to  the  Edinburgh  EVKMM; 
Courant  that  Defoe  was  appointed  printer.  The  fact 
was  not  so.  It  was  to  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  founded  by  Watson  in 
1705,  whereas,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant  was  not  established  till  1718,  thirteen 
years  afterwards. 

Watson,  the  prolific  parent  of  Scotch  newspapers, 
introduced  to  the  world,  in  the  year  170G,  another  of 
his  journalistic  offspring,  which  he  christened  the 
Scots  Courant.  This  paper,  according  to  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  continued  to  be  printed  till  1718 
by  Watson ;  and,  as  just  remarked,  it  was  doubtless, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  also  edited  by 
him.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  James 
Watson,  which  one  can  hardly  help  regretting ;  for 
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just  as  Nathaniel  Butter,  who  appeared  on  the  jour- 
nalistic platform  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  universally  regarded  as  the  pioneer  and 
patriarch  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  England,  so  what 
James  Watson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  did  for  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Scot- 
land, entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  and 
patriarch  of  the  journalism  of  the  latter  country. 

In  1708  another  paper  made  its  appearance,  under 
the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Flying  Post,  and  in  the 
following  year  yet  another  was  founded  under  the 
title  of  the  Scots  Postman.  The  latter  lasted  for  four 
years,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Edinburgh 
Gazette.  The  amalgamated  journals  at  once  com- 
menced publishing  twice  a  week,  instead  of  appearing 
weekly  only,  as  during  their  life  of  single  blessedness, 
— if  blessedness  it  could  be  said  to  be,  when  they 
severally  preferred  a  married  life. 

Among  past  Edinburgh  papers,  taking  them  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  started,  the  CALEDONIAN 
MERCURY  comes  first.  The  usual  date  given  for  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  is  1720 ;  but  an  exis- 
tence has  been  claimed  for  it  of  sixty  years  before  that 
time.  It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  which  ceased  as  it 
commenced,  in  1660.  The  proprietor  of  the  Cale- 
donian Mercury,  when  it  appeared  under  that  title  in 
1720,  was  William  Holland,  a  lawyer,  possessing  the 
legal  status  in  Scotland  of  Writer  to  the  Signet.  I 
confess  that  though  I  could  not  explain  how  it  could 
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be,  I  leaned  for  some  time  to  the  belief,  which  was 
long  general  in  Scotland,  that  the  Caledonian  Mm-i/n/ 
of  1720,  was  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  Mercurius 
Cdl< '(to HI ii*  of  1660.  First  of  all,  in  the  initiatory 
number  of  the  Caledonian  J/mv//-y,  published  on 
April  28th,  1720,  it  is  stated  in  the  opening  address 
to  the  public,  that  "  this  journal  is  the  oldest  in  Great 
11  ri tain"  It  was  not  meant  by  this  to  be  asserted 
that  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  of  1660,  of  which  it 
claimed  to  be  a  continuation,  was  the  first  paper  that 
had  appeared.  A  number  of  newspapers,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  had  been  published  many 
years  before  1660 — some,  indeed,  nearly  forty  years 
previous  to  that  date.  What  the  proprietor  meant 
to  say  in  his  opening  address  to  his  readers  was,  that 
none  of  the  newspapers  which  were  published  prior  to 
1660  continued  to  be  so  when  the  first  number  of  the 
Caledonian  Nercury  made  its  appearance  in  1720.  If 
the  originator  of  the  latter  journal  had  not,  somehow 
or  other,  believed  that  it  was  the  actual  successor  of 
the  Mercurius  Caledonius  of  1660,  and  if  the  Scottish 
public  did  not  also,  somehow  or  other,  concur  in 
his  opinion,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  rash  in  him 
to  make  the  unqualified  assertion  that  the  Caledonian 
Mrrcnry  was  the  oldest  in  Great  Britain  ;  for,  as  will 
hereafter  be  fully  seen,  the  Edinburgh  Couranf  had 
been  started  in  1718,  and  consequently  was,  by  the 
term  of  two  years,  older  than  the  Caledonian  M<  ,-<•»/•>/. 
But  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  which  weighed 
much  with  the  public,  there  was  one  which  had  still 
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greater  weight.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1860  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  published  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  published  in  1660,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  second  anniversary  of,  as  he  said, 
his  own  paper — the  Caledonian  Mercury.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mere  statement  to  this  effect  made  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  of  the  date  which 
accompanied  the  fac-simile  of  the  Mercurius  Caledo- 
nius of  two  hundred  years  previously,  the  claims  of 
the  latter  journal  to  be  the  real  predecessor  of 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  were  argued  in  a  leading 
article  with  the  most  complete  confidence  in  their 
justice.  The  proprietor,  who  was  also  at  the  time 
editor  of  the  paper,  sent  me  a  copy  of  this  fac- 
simile, which  was  a  great  curiosity,  as  showing  the 
contrast  between  its  small  quarto  eight  pages  and  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  of  1860,  with  its  double  sheet  of 
the  size  of  the  Times.  Now,  as  I  personally  knew  the 
proprietor  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  1860  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  and  as  he  was  more 
likely  than  any  one  else  to  be  correctly  informed  re- 
specting the  history  of  his  paper,  my  belief  that  there 
had  been  a  continuous  connexion  between  the  Mercu- 
rius Caledonius  of  1660  and  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of 
1860,  was  greatly  strengthened  from  the  facts  that 
I  have  mentioned.  Last  of  all,  I  found  that 
Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  continued,  year 
after  year,  for  twenty  years,  to  recognise  this  con- 
nexion between  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  of  1660 
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and  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  1720,  and  I  naturally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Mitchell  would  not 
have  done  this  if  he  did  not  believe  he  had  good 
grounds  for  it. 

But  I  have  recently  been  informed  by  a  literary 
friend  whom  I  regard  as  a  competent  authority  on  all 
matters  of  fact  in  connexion  with  Edinburgh  news- 
papers, that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Advocates'  Library 
in  Edinburgh  of  any  evidence  to  show  that  there  was 
any  connexion  whatever  between  the  two  journals 
during  the  long  interval  of  sixty  years.  My  friend 
assures  me  that  the  result  of  careful  investigation  on 
the  part  of  literary  men  in  Edinburgh  is,  that  there 
was  the  long  intervening  period  which  I  have  men- 
tioned between  the  Mcrcurius  Caledonius  of  1660  and 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  1720,  during  which  there 
was  no  newspaper  in  Scotland  which  had  any  claim 
to  be  considered  a  connecting  link  between  the  two 
journals. 

Still,  I  should  like  to  see  some  further  inquiries 
made  into  the  matter.  I  concur  with  a  writer  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  third  series  of  Notes  and  Queries, 
when  he  says  "  that  the  question  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  requires  looking  into."  I  say  this  not  only 
in  relation  to  its  establishment  under  that  title — to 
which  he  especially  refers — but  in  relation  to  the  claim 
which  from  first  to  last  it  always  preferred  to  being 
the  lawful  descendant  of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius  of 
1660. 

But  leaving  the  connexion  of  the  two  journals  out 
VOL.  in.  27 
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of  the  question,  I  now  come  to  the  real  Caledonian 
Mercury,  about  whose  origin  and  history  there  is  no 
doubt.      I  have  said  that  it  was  started  in  1720. 
The  traditions  of  the  Mercury  are  very  interesting.    Its 
prospectus  was  brief.    It  made  no  naming  pretensions 
as  to  what  it  would  do.     It  simply  engaged  to  give 
"A  short  account  of  the   most  considerable  news, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  the  latest  books  and 
pamphlets  imported  from  abroad  and  printed  here." 
Nothing  could  be  more  unpretending  than  this  ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that 
so  far  at  least  as  reviews  of  new  works  and  general 
literary  articles  were  concerned,  it  redeemed  its  pro- 
mises.    To  that  journal  in  its  earlier  history  belongs 
the  credit — and  it  is  no  small  credit — of  having  been 
the  first  of  all  our  Scotch  newspapers  to  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  its  space,  limited  though  it  was,  to 
the  literature  of  the  period.     In  its  first  number  it 
contained  an  able  and  interesting  notice  of  the  life  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  described  as  the  "  universal  Spanish 
Minister,"  and  as  being  probably  the  most   eminent 
diplomatist  of  his  day.     After  describing  the  personal 
appearance  of  that  celebrated  man,  the  writer  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  proceeds  to 
say,  that  "  he  is  a  dissembler  as  far  as  a  courtier 
ought  to  be,  seldom   saying  what   he   thinks,    and 
scarcely  ever  doing  what  he  says."      This  Spanish 
diplomatist  must  have  been  the  Talleyrand  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago,  and  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
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having  been  the  first  to  say,  practically  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  what  has  generally  been  ascribed  to 
Talleyrand, — that  speech  was  given  to  conceal  men's 
thoughts. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  started  as  a  thrice-a-week 
paper,  the  price  being  three-halfpence.  Its  dimensions, 
like  all  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  were  small.  It 
consisted,  according  to  some  writers,  of  three  folio 
half-sheets.  Other  writers,  following  Chalmers  in  his 
"  Life  of  Euddiman,"  say,  that  the  size  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  was  four  small 
quarto  pages,  each  page  being  divided  into  two 
columns.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  statement  of  Chal- 
mers is  the  correct  one,  because,  while  none  of  the 
writers  who  say  that  the  dimensions  of  the  JA/w//// 
were  three  folio  half-sheets,  profess  to  have  seen  the 
first  number,  Chalmers  not  only  saw  it,  but  had 
the  curiosity  to  count  the  number  of  lines  both 
in  each  page  and  in  each  column.  He  states  that  the 
number  of  lines  in  each  column  was  only  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  in  each  page,  and  that  consequently  the 
whole  paper  only  contained  four  hundred  lines, — which 
would  be  about  as  much  matter  as  is  contained  in  a 
column  of  the  medium-sized  type  of  the  Times. 

In  1724,  after  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  numbers 
had  appeared,  the  printing  of  the  paper  was  transferred 
to  Thomas  Euddiman,  to  whose  "Life,"  written  by 
George  Chalmers,  I  have  just  referred.  Euddiman, 
though  carrying  on  the  printing  business,  was  a  man 
of  much  learning,  especially  classical  learning,  and 
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stood  at  that  time,  and,  indeed,  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. In  five  years  after  Euddiman  had  become  the 
printer  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  he  acquired  the 
proprietorship  of  the  paper.  It  remained  in  his 
possession,  both  as  printer  and  proprietor,  until  the 
year  1745,  when  it  got  into  trouble.  By  this  time  it 
had  been  divided  into  three  equal  shares.  He  possessed 
one,  his  brother  Walter  Euddiman  a  second,  and 
James  Grant  a  third.  My  namesake,  James  Grant, 
had  strong  Jacobite  prepossessions,  and  being  chief 
conductor  of  the  Mercury,  had  imparted  to  it  as  much 
of  his  own  views  as  it  was  deemed  safe  to  do.  Thomas 
Euddiman,  junior,  son  of  Thomas  Euddiman,  senior, 
however,  was  the  printer  and  manager,  and  was  conse- 
quently regarded  as  responsible  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or 
of  the  Government,  which,  at  the  time,  was  considered 
the  same  thing.  Accordingly  on  a  paragraph  ap- 
pearing in  the  Mercury,  copied  from  an  English  journal^ 
of  a  marked  Jacobite  character,  and  which  to  show 
the  animus  more  clearly  was  printed  in  italics, — young 
Euddiman  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh.  Though  he  was  liberated  in 
six  weeks,  through  the  influence  of  his  father,  his 
health  received  such  a  shock  while  in  prison,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  months  after  his  release.  In  the  mean- 
time, James  Grant,  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  relinquished  his  position  as 
editor  of  the  Mercury,  and  joined  the  rebel  army. 
On  the  insurrection  being  crushed  he  sought  his  safety 
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by  fleeing  to   France,  and  from  that  time  I  ha\v 
unable  to  find  any  further  traces  of  his  career. 

In  the  year  1748  the  two  Euddimans  made  what 
is  called  "  a  settlement  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury  and 
the  printing-house  and  materials"  on  "  their  nearest 
and  lawful  heirs  respectively."  I  refer  to  this  circum- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  alluding  to  a  curious  law 
which  existed  in  Scotland  at  that  time,  in  relation  to 
the  transmission  of  particular  kinds  of  property  to 
one's  descendants.  Timperley,  in  his  "  Encyclopaedia 
of  Literary  and  Typographical  Anecdotes,"  makes  a 
special  allusion  to  this.  He  says,  and  I  doubt  not 
his  statement  will  be  new  to  many  of  my  Scotch  as 
well  as  English  readers,  that  by  the  then  laws  of 
Scotland,  a  printing-house,  and  what  in  printers' 
phraseology,  is  called  the  "  plant,"  did  not  come  under 
the  designation  of  "  chattels,"  and  consequently  did 
not  come  within  the  province  of  executors  to  deal 
with,  but  succeeded  to  heirs  as  t(  inheritance."  Owing, 
as  Timperley  adds,  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  the  heirs  of  one  Andrew  Anderson  continued 
to  be  the  King's  printers  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second, 
William  the  Third,  and  Anne.  In  virtue  of  the 
"settlement,"  made  by  the  two  Euddimans,  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  and  the  printing  premises  and 
plant,  that  journal  continued  in  their  family  till  1  ," 

I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  there  may  have  been 
some  intervening  proprietor  of  the  Mercury,  but  soon 
after  this  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of 
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Mr.  Allan.     He  was  succeeded  as  proprietor  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury  by  his  son,  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential   banker   in   Edinburgh,    and   who    afterwards 
became  proprietor  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/' 
It  was  under  his  auspices,  so  far  as  capital  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  eighth  edition  of  that  work  was  brought 
out.     No  one  can  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  eighth  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica r> 
is  the  greatest  literary  work,  viewed  in  whatever  light 
it  may  be,  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.     Con- 
temporaneously with  its  publication,  Mr.  Allan  was 
lavishing  large  sums  on  the   Caledonian  Mercury  in 
order  that  it  might  be  kept  up  to  the  newspaper  re- 
quirements   of    the   day.      By-and-by,  after   having 
lost  a  large  amount  by  the  paper,  Mr.  Allan  disposed 
of  the  copyright  and  plant  to  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
chiefly  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Edinburgh. 
They  expended  immense  sums  on  it,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.    They  differed  much  among  themselves    with 
regard  to  the  political  course  which  the  paper  ought 
to  pursue.     The  result  was  that  on  many  important 
questions  it  took  no  course  at  all.     What  followed 
may  be  easily  guessed ;  these  proprietary  differences 
neutralized  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  of  money. 
Instead  of  rising,  the  paper  fell  in  circulation ;  and 
the  new  proprietors  were  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
their  further  pecuniary  responsibility,  at  a  great  loss. 
A  personal  friend  of  my  own,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
Edinburgh,  told  me  that  he   sunk    2000/.  in  it  in  an 
incredibly  short    time.     New  parties,  however,  were 
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courageous  enough  to  embark  in  the  concern,  and 
they  too  speedily  discovered  that  they  had  equal 
ivason  with  those  who  preceded  them,  to  regret  their 
venture.  Nor  were  they  the  last  of  the  Mercury* 
victims.  Others  succeeded  them;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  new  proprietors  that  by  resorting 
to  a  daily  publication  and  reducing  the  price  to  a 
penny,  the  fortunes  of  the  Caledonian  Mercery  might 
yet  be  retrieved.  The  lapse  of  less  than  twelve 
months  sufficed  to  dispel  the  delusion ;  while  twelve 
months  more  saw  it  drop  into  its  grave,  after  attaining 
the  great  longevity  of  within  a  few  years  of  a  century 
and  a  half. 

The  political  principles  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury 
during,  at  least,  the  last  hundred  years  of  its  life, 
were  essentially  of  the  Whig  school.  It  is  true,  that  in 
its  later  years  it  showed  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to 
Conservatism,  but  Liberalism  of  the  Whig  com- 
plexion was,  on  the  whole,  its  political  characteristic. 
It  was  "  taken  in,"  until  about  twenty  years  ago,  by 
well-nigh  all  the  Whig  landlords  of  position  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  about  that  time  the  Scotsman  became  more 
Whiggish  in  its  principles  and  its  tone  than  it  ever 
had  been  before,  and  this  contributed  largely  to  injure 
the  Caledonian  Mercury. 

The  Mrrcury  has  had  within  the  last  fifty  years 
several  editors  whose  names  were  well  known  in  the 
literature  and  politics  of  the  day  ;  but  it  never  had  one 
who  wrote  with  so  much  power  and  brilliancy,  or  con- 
ducted the  paper  with  so  much  spirit,  as  the  late  Dr. 
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James  Browne,  father-in-law  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  the 
popular  author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War,"  and  many 
other  successful  works  of  fiction,  but  mostly  based 
on  historic  facts.  Dr.  Browne  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able versatility  as  a  journalist.  He  seemed  to  be 
master  of  all  subjects,  and  could  write  upon  them  with 
a  readiness  which  was  surprising.  He  was  editor  of 
the  eighth  edition  of  that  magnificent  work,  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,"  and  was,  in  addition  to  the 
editorship,  perhaps  the  most  copious  contributor  to  it ; 
while  his  communications  embraced  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  than  those  of  any  of  its  other  numerous 
writers.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  unceasing  and 
urgent  claims  which  his  connexion  with  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica "  made  on  his  time,  he  wrote,  I 
venture  to  say,  double  the  quantity  of  original  matter 
which  any  other  editor  in  Scotland  did  for  the  news- 
paper which  he  conducted. 

The  next  newspaper  of  any  note  brought  out  in 
Edinburgh  after  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  was  the 
EDINBURGH  WEEKLY  JOURNAL.  Its  first  number  made 
its  appearance  in  1744.  With  its  earlier  history  I 
have  but  little  acquaintance ;  but  its  later  traditions 
possess  an  interest  exceeding  that  of  almost  any  other 
Scottish  paper.  Full  sixty  years  ago  it  became  the 
joint  property  of  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  while  the  former  was  its  editor, 
the  "  Great  Wizard  of  the  North,"  as  the  author  of 
"  Waverley"  was  then  generally  called  in  his  own 
country,  often  contributed  to  its  columns.  Mr. 
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Ballantyne  and  Sir  Walter  formed  an  ardent  friend- 
ship for  each  other  in  comparatively  early  life.  This 
was  while  the  former  was  editor  of  the  Keho  Mail 
— a  paper  which  still  exists  and  is  moderately  pros- 
perous. But  the  two,  though  in  private  \\l\;  exceed 
ingly  warm  in  their  friendship,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  happened  unhappily  for  their  newspaper 
co-proprietorship  to  he  on  opposite  sides  in  politics. 
So  long,  however,  as  no  great  exciting  political 
question  turned  up,  Mr.  Ballantyne  and  Sir  Walter— 
the  latter  at  the  time  being  plain  Walter  Scott — con- 
trived to  get  on  pretty  well  together ;  but  in  1820 
the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  took  place, — a  trial,  it  will 
be  remembered,  which  convulsed  the  whole  country, 
and  led  in  innumerable  instances,  because  of  the  op- 
posite opinions  entertained  on  the  subject,  not  only 
to  the  rupture  of  long  existing  private  friendships,  but 
to  much  unhappiness  in  the  family  relations  of  life. 
Mr.  Ballantyne  espoused,  in  the  SdinhuryA  Wwk1y 
Journal,  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline;  while  Sir 
Walter  took  the  opposite  view.  This  difference  of 
opinion  and  feeling  led  to  considerable  coolness  at  the 
time  between  the  two  proprietors  of  the  paper ;  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  coolness  passed  away,  and 
their  first  friendship  returned,  and  lasted  for  ten 
years.  In  1830-31-32,  the  first  Keform  Bill 
agitated  the  country  even  more  violently  than  did  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  and  Sir  Walter  again  took  entirely  anta- 
gonistic views  to  each  other.  After  an  angry  collision 
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on  one  memorable  evening,  they  parted  on  bad  terms  and 
never  met  again.  This  was  all  the  more  to  be  lamented 
because,  when  in  1826,  the  great  publishing  house  of 
Constable  and  Co., — the  greatest,  perhaps,  before  or 
since  in  the  world — fell  to  the  ground,  and  involved 
both  Mr.  Ballantyne,  as  the  head  of  the  then  largest 
printing  firm  in  the  world,  and  Sir  "Walter — in  its  ruins, 
the  two  not  only  continued  their  friendship  unbroken, 
but  became  by  their  common  disaster  even  more 
personally  attached  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  and  a  curious 
coincidence  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne  both  died  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other, — the  former  on  the  21st  September,  1832,  and 
the  latter  on  the  17th  January,  1833. 

I  feel  assured  I  shall  be  acquitted  of  egotism  if  I 
here  mention  a  personal  incident  in  connexion  with 
the  'Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  1829-30,  and  while  editor  of  the  Elgin  Courier — 
now,  as  I  will  afterwards  show,  the  Elgin  Couranl — I 
started  a  monthly  journal,  avowedly  to  be  continued 
only  for  twelve  months — under  the  title  of  the  Elgin 
Literary  Magazine.  It  was,  considering  that  the 
population  of  Elgin  did  not  at  the  time  much  exceed 
5000,  a  bold  adventure  and  a  great  success.  In  the 
course  of  its  publication  this  periodical  was  reviewed  in 
several  journals,  and  amongst  others,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal.  In  the  latter  it  was  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms.  Among  other  things  said  in  its 
praise  by  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  there  was 
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this : — "  It  contains  contributions  worthy  of  the 
/  Mngn  itself."  The  "  Great  Maga"  was  at  that 
time  a  phrase  almost  universally  applied  to  Blar/c- 
wood's  Magazine, — then,  as  it  still  is,  confessedly  the 
prince  of  literary  periodicals.  As  I  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  Elgin  Literary  Magazine,  which  ex- 
tended, when  completed,  to  upwards  of  four  hundred 
pages,  and  was  at  the  time  young  in  years,  I  was 
naturally  very  much  gratified  with  praise  so  great 
from  a  journal  which  was  then  deemed  one  of  the 
highest  literary  newspaper  authorities  in  Scotland. 
To  make  for  a  time  my  gratification  all  the  greater, 
several  of  my  Edinburgh  friends  wrote  to  me,  stating 
that  the  prevalent  impression  in  that  city  was,  that 
the  review  had  proceeded  from  a  no  less  distinguished 
pen  than  that  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley."  Not 
wishing  to  assume  this,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  I 
wrote  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  expressing  my  great  grati- 
fication at  the  very  commendatory  review  of  my  work 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Edinbvrgk  //>/'/•//  Journal, 
adding  that  that  gratification  would  be  greater  still 
if  the  opinion,  prevalent  in  literary  circles  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  had  been  written  by  himself,  were 
correct.  To  this  letter  I  received  an  immediate 
answer,  stating  that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  the 
review  ;  but  adding,  what  to  me  was  more  gratifying 
far  than  anything  in  the  review.  I  do  not  more  par- 
ticularly refer  to  the  contents  of  the  letter,  because  if  I 
did  I  might  be  charged  with  vanity.  What  increased 
very  much  the  extreme  value  which  I  attached  to  this 
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letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
among  the  last  which  he  ever  wrote  to  any  one  out- 
side the  circle  of  his  own  family  ;  for  that  illness  had 
been  begun  which  necessitated,  soon  after,  his  seeking 
the  restoration  of  his  health  by  a  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent, but  his  illness  unhappily  terminated  in  his  death. 

My  chief  reason  for  detailing  these  circumstances 
is,  that  the  narrative  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  that  they  had  much  to  do  with  my  future 
course  in  life.  They  contributed  greatly  to  stimulate 
me  to  make  those  efforts,  both  in  authorship  and  jour- 
nalism, to  which  I  owe  whatever  success  I  may  have 
met  with  in  either  branch  of  literature.  I  am  there- 
fore, in  relating  these  circumstances,  only  furnishing 
a  public  proof  of  the  gratitude  I  felt  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  blended  with  a  tribute  which  I  feel  to  be  due 
from  me  to  his  memory. 

At  this  period,  and  for  many  years  previously,  the 
EdinburgJi  Weekly  Journal  stood  very  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  had  as  the  result 
of  this  a  very  large  circulation  amongst  the  bulk  of 
the  better  classes  of  the  community.  On  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne's  death  in  1833,  Mr.  Thomas  Moir,  a  gentle- 
man of  cultivated  mind  and  some  literary  reputation, 
was  appointed  editor;  but  under  his  auspices  the 
paper  gradually  declined  in  circulation  and  advertise- 
ments until  it  ceased  to  be  a  paying  property,  and 
was  then  given  up.  Its  discontinuance,  however,  did 
not  take  place  until  it  had  reached  within  a  few  years 
of  a  centenary  age. 
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Just  twenty  years  after  the  Edinburgh  //'/'/•/•///  .A>///-- 
?/<7/  was  commenced,  another  newspaper  made   its  ap- 
pearance,  under  the  tttie  of  the  EWNBURGB  ADTIBTIM  u. 
I  have  learnt  nothing  trustworthy  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  paper  originated,  nor 
indeed  docs  it  seem  to  have  had  any  eventful  history. 
It  was  published   twice    a    week.     The  days   were 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays.     Its  political  views  were  of 
a  moderately  Tory  complexion ;  but  original  discus- 
sions on  political  topics  were  never  one  of  its  features. 
I  cannot  learn  that  it  ever  had  a  large  circulation ;  and 
what  it  had  was   chiefly  among  country  gentlemen. 
It  was  one  of  those  journals — of  which  we  have  always 
some  in  London — which  are  rarely  seen  in  populous 
towns  or  in  public  places  of  any  kind.     The  I-A- cuing 
Mai!  and  the  St.  James  s  Chronicle  were,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  London  journals  which  came  under 
this  category.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  any  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Adccrliser  who  had  ac- 
quired literary  reputation.     Still  it  could  boast  of  an 
existence  which   approached  a  hundred  years'.     The 
most  notable  fact    connected  with  its  history  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is,  that  in  its  later  years  it 
became  the  property  of  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
James    Donaldson,   probably    his    great-grandson,  to 
whom  I  have  referred  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  establishing  the  EdMwrgk   Gazette  was 
granted  in  1699  by  the  Town  Council ;  and  that  this 
lineal  descendant  of  the  James  Donaldson  of  a  century 
and  a  half  before,  bequeathed    240,000/.  towards  the 
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erection  and  endowment  of  a  Hospital  for  Boys,  to  be 
called  "Donaldson's  Hospital."  The  large  fortune 
which  the  latter  Mr.  Donaldson  possessed  when  he 
died  in  1830  was  not  amassed,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
after  what  I  have  already  remarked,  through  the 
profits  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser,  but  was  in  all 
probability  made  through  the  business  of  the  succes- 
sive Donaldson  families,  as  merchants. 

I  pass  over,  as  space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
details,  various  other  newspapers  which  were  set  on 
foot  in  Edinburgh,  and  lived  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
term  of  years,  between  1764,  when  the  Edinburgh 
Advertiser  was  commenced,  till  1840, — at  which  date 
the  Witness  made  its  appearance.  It  must  suffice  to 
name  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  among  the  number. 
The  Edinburgh  Observer,  the  Edinburgh  Saturday  Post, 
the  Edinburgh  Chronicle,  afterwards  transformed  into 
the  Edinburgh  News;  the  Scottish  Press,  published 
twice  a  week ;  the  Beacon,  and  several  other  journals, 
whose  very  names  are  now  all  but  forgotten. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  dispose  of  the  WITNESS, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  established  in  1840,  by 
simply  naming  it  as  I  have  done  these  others.  The 
Witness  was  commenced  as  the  organ  of  the  Free 
Church  party  in  Scotland, — not  then,  it  is  true,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Free  Church  party,  because  the  disrup- 
tion did  not  take  place  till  1843  ;  but,  in  a  sense, 
those  who  founded  the  Witness  were  entitled  to  the 
designation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  then  earnestly 
contending  for  the  principles  on  which,  three  years 
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afterwards,  the  Free  Church  organization  was  based. 
The  Witness  was  originally  and  for  several  years  pub- 
lished twice  a  week,  the  days  of  publication  being  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  Afterwards  it  was  made  a  three- 
times-a-week  paper,  the  days  of  publication  being  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday.  It  was  ushered  into 
the  journalistic  world  under  the  editorial  auspices  of 
Hugh  Miller,  with  whose  remarkable  history  I  may 
safely  assume  all  my  readers  are  acquainted.  In 
addition  to  its  special  and  systematic  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  the  right  of  thrust- 
ing nominees  of  the  patrons  of  livings,  on  congrega- 
tions in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  their  number,  the  Witness 
identified  itself  with  Evangelical  religion  in  all  its 
varied  phases.  Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  excitement  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  the  Witness  became  a  commercial 
success  within  a  few  months  of  its  starting,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  it  became  a  valuable  pro- 
perty. As  the  excitement,  however,  consequent  on 
the  collision  between  the  Free  and  the  Established 
Churches  subsided,  the  circulation  gradually  declined. 
Still  the  paper  continued  to  be  admired  by  all  scientific 
and  literary  men,  as  well  as  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church,  because  of  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  articles  which  proceeded  from  Mr.  Miller's  pen. 
Whether  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote  were  geolo- 
gical, purely  literary,  or  ecclesiastical,  his  grasp  of 
the  topics  he  discussed  and  his  masterly  treatment  of 
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them,  conjoined  with  a  beauty  and  purity  of  style  never 
surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  by  any  of  the  journalistic 
writers  of  the  day, — were  matters  of  marvel  as  well  as 
of  delight  to  every  reader  of  the  paper  which  he  con- 
ducted. Several  of  Mr.  Miller's  greatest  works  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Witness  in  a  series  of  articles. 

Mr.  Miller's  tragical  death  may  be  said  to  have 
proved  prospectively  the  death  of  the  Witness.  Mr. 
Peter  Bayne,  a  very  able  journalist,  as  well  as  an 
author  of  high  reputation,  succeeded  Hugh  Miller  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Witness ;  but  as  he  whose 
name  had  given  it  all  its  ptestige  had  departed,  so 
its  prestige  departed  with  him.  Mr.  Bayne  found 
that  after  such  a  predecessor  he  had  a  hard  task  to 
perform  in  conducting  the  Witness.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  he  vacated  the  editorial  chair.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Wylie  was  installed  in  it  in  his  stead ;  but 
the  latter  gentleman  felt  the  duties  he  had  under- 
taken to  discharge  still  more  onerous  and  discou- 
raging than  Mr.  Bayne  had  done.  During  all  this 
time  the  circulation  continued  to  fall  and  the  adver- 
tisements to  flee  away,  until  it  was  found  necessary, 
as  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the  paper. 
In  all  my  varied  journalistic  observation,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  newspaper  which  had  such  brilliant 
prospects  at  the  commencement,  and  came  so  soon, 
both  intellectually  and  commercially,  to  so  complete 
a  collapse.  It  ceased  to  exist  after  a  life  of  sixteen 
years. 
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Having  thus  gone  at  some  length  into  n  historical 
sketch  of  the  leading  Edinburgh  papers  of  a  past  period, 
I  now  come  to  those  of  the  present  day.  And  pursuing 
the  course  I  have  hitherto  adopted  of  taking  existing 
journals  according  to  their  seniority,  the  one  which 
first  claims  our  attention  is  the  EDINBURGH  EVENING 
COURANT. 

This  journal  was  introduced  to  the  newspaper  world 
in  the  year  1718.  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  has  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  which 
was  first  brought  out  in  1705;  and  therefore  I  need 
not  repeat  the  explanations  relative  to  the  two  journals 
which  I  have  already  made.  The  Edtnbwryl  7;V/v////// 
Courant  was,  in  the  outset,  published  at  three-half- 
pence, three  times  a  week ;  the  days  of  publication 
being  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  The  size 
was  three  half  sheets,  double  columns.  It  had  then 
a  large  circulation,  and  continued  to  be  published 
three  times  a  week  until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  deter- 
mined on  to  publish  it  daily.  To  that  point  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  recur.  To  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant 
an  exclusive  privilege  was  given  of  publishing  under 
that  title,  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  Though 
there  were  three  registered  proprietors  at  the  time  of 
starting  the  paper,  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  one 
of  the  three,  whose  name  was  James  M'Ewen.  Why 
he  was  thus  singled  out  from  his  two  partners,  is  a 
point  on  which  I  can  offer  no  explanation.  But  be  the 
fact  what  it  may,  the  "  consideration"  which  the  pro- 
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prietors  had  to  return  for  the  privilege,  was  not  a 
considerable  one.  It  was  simply  that  "  the  said  James 
M'Ewen  be  obliged,  before  publication  [of  the  paper], 
to  give  ane  [one]  copy  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates." 
This  was  no  onerous  return  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
tection against  all  intruders  on  the  name  and  character 
of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  That  journal  was 
the  first  Scotch  paper  that  gave  foreign  intelligence 
direct  from  foreign  parts.  All  the  others  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  London  journals.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  number,  a  disposition  is  discernible 
of  exalting  the  promised  merits  of  the  Courant,  by  a 
depreciation  of  the  qualities  of  all  other  journals.  We 
see  much  of  this  in  the  present  day,  not  only  in  the 
department  of  newspapers,  but  in  well-nigh  all  the 
varied  walks  of  life.  "  Hitherto,"  said  the  editor  or 
conductor,  but  as  he  called  himself  "  author,"  of  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant., — "hitherto  our  newspapers 
have  been  very  partial,  tame,  and  defective,  or  other- 
wise stuffed  with  uncertain,  ill-digested,  false  or  frivo- 
lous accounts,"  &c.  And  when  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant  started  that  day,  it  promised  to  be  a  paper 
which  would  be  entirely  free  from  those  defects 
which  were  to  be  found  in  all  other  journals.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  there  came  changes  in  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant.  In 
1780,  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  David 
Earn  say,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  and  position 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  whose  family  the  property 
remained  for  fully  sixty  years  after  that  date.  All 
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this  lime  tlui  Mi/ibitryJt  ErrHi/iy  Ctwrnnt  iniiintaincd  a 
sort  of  neutrality  on  political  questions.  Indeed  it 
rarely  discussed  any  great  public  question  at.  all.  l>ut 
contented  itself  with  giving  a  summary  of  t 
connected  with  any  important  events  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  was  a  favourite  paper  with  persons  in 
Scotland  of  moderate  views  ;  and  hence  it  had  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tweed.  It 
had,  too,  by  far  the  largest  share  of  advertisements, 
and  consequently  was,  I  should  say,  the  most  remu- 
nerative newspaper  in  Scotland  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

But  for  at  least  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  has  been  gradually  falling 
off  both  in  sale  and  advertisements.  This  has  been 
especially  so  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  as  stated  under  the 
head  of  the  latter  journal,  the  Scotsman  has,  in  the 
course  of  these  years,  been  supplanting  the  Courant 
both  in  circulation  and  advertisements.  A  conscious- 
ness of  this  induced,  some  few  years  ago,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Courant  to  have  recourse  to  a  daily 
publication  instead  of  the  three  times  a  week  one 
which  had  been  the  invariable  practice  for  considerably 
more  than  a  century.  Contemporaneously  with  this 
resort  to  a  daily  publication,  there  was  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  Courant  to  a  penny.  Of  late,  under 
an  essentially  new  proprietary,  great  efforts  have  1 
made,  and  large  sums  expended,  with  a  view  to  the 
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increased  prosperity  of  the  paper.  It  has  during  its 
day  had  several  editors  of  literary  reputation.  Thirty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  very  able  man  on  all 
financial  questions,  presided  at  the  editorial  helm ; 
and  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Hannay, 
a  popular  author  of  books,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  and  various  monthly  magazines,  con- 
ducted the  Com  ant.  I  believe  it  was  under  his 
editorship  that  it  first  became  a  Conservative  paper, 
and  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of 
all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  When  some 
years  ago  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courank  was  made  a 
daily  paper,  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  penny,  and  the 
time  of  publication  changed  from  evening  to  morning. 
In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  have  continued  the  original  title  of  the 
Edinburgh  EVENING  Courant.  The  word  Evening  was 
accordingly  struck  out  of  the  title,  and  it  has  ever 
since  remained  simply  the  Edinburgh  Courant.  It  pub- 
lishes a  bi-weekly  edition  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  price  of  which  is  twopence. 

Next  to  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  the  SCOTSMAN  is  the 
oldest  morning  newspaper  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1817,  and  originally  appeared  as  a  twice-a- 
week  paper.  The  days  of  publication  were  "Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  The  original  proprietors  were 
Mr.  Charles  Maclaren  and  Mr.  William  Eitchie. 
When  the  Scotsman  commenced  its  career  it  had  the 
courage  to  beard  Toryism  in  its  den ;  for  Scotland  at 
the  time,  and  Edinburgh  especially,  was  bound  hand 
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and  foot  under  the  most  ultra  form  of  Toryism  whidi 
could  be  conceived.  I  remember  the  Rro As •///<///  remark- 
ing on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830,  when 
writing  on  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  opinion  of  Scotland,  that  at  the  time  when  it 
commenced  its  labours,  the  word  Reformer  was  held 
to  be  synonymous  with  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
terms  which  could  be  applied  to  a  man.  The  Tory 
papers  of  that  period,  north  of  the  Tweed,  used  to 
say  that  not  a  single  "  Reformer  "  could  be  found  in 
all  Scotland,  who  had  a  good  coat  on  his  back.  And 
for  many  years  Blackiffwf*  Ihiyaz'me  unceasingly 
assailed  the  Scotsman,  as  the  great  champion  of  Liberal- 
ism, in  the  coarsest  as  well  as  most  virulent  manner. 
Month  after  month  it  headed  its  violent  diatribes, 
"  The  Sorrows  of  the  Stot."  But  the  Scotsman  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  mere  abuse, 
however  coarse  or  rancorous.  It  held  on  its  way  with 
the  same  courage  as  that  in  which  it  had  entered  on 
its  course;  and,  before  fifteen  years  had  elapsed,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  that  the  confidence  of  ulti- 
mate victory,  under  the  inspiration  of  which  it  hat/ 
fought  the  battle  in  the  face  of  fearful  odds,  wa.; 
amply  justified  by  events.  I  feel  assured  I  will  be 
borne  out  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  stat-> 
of  political  feeling  in  Scotland  from  1817  to  1830, 
when  I  say,  that  the  Scotsman  rendered  greater  service 
to  the  cause  of  Reform  than  all  its  Scottish  Liberal 
contemporaries  taken  together. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  the  Scotsman's  existence 
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Mr.  Maclaren  discharged  the  duties  of  editor ;  but,  as 
he  occupied  at  the  time  a  government  situation  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Excise,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  in  him  to  fill  the  office  of  acting  editor. 
He  accordingly  resigned  the  office  of  editor.  Mr.  J. 
K.  McCulloch  was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
latter  gentleman  is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
writers  in  the  country  on  political  economy  in  all  its 
varied  branches ;  and  his  talents  have  secured  for  him 
a  highly  remunerative  government  situation ;  but  at 
the  time  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Scotsman 
he  was  wholly  unknown.  It  could  scarcely  indeed 
have  been  otherwise,  for  he  had  not  then  emerged 
from  his  teens.  He  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year 
when  he  undertook  the  editorial  conduct  of  that 
journal.  During  the  time  he  continued  in  possession 
of  the  editorial  chair,  Mr.  Maclaren  and  Mr.  Eitchie 
continued  to  contribute  largely  to  the  columns  of 
the  paper.  The  latter  was  the  fine  arts  critic, — a 
post  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and  which 
he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
many  years  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Mr.  McCulloch' s  editorial  dynasty  was  not  of  long 
duration.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Maclaren 
saw  his  way  more  clearly  than  he  had  previously 
done,  with  regard  to  his  own  editorship  of  the 
paper,  and  accordingly,  without  any  rupture  or  even 
the  slightest  misunderstanding  with  Mr.  McCulloch, 
the  latter  vacated  the  editorial  chair,  and  Mr.  Maclaren 
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resumed  its  occupation.  Mr.  Maclaren  I  may  here 
mention,  wrote  various  articles  for  some  of  our  higln  >t 
class  journals  during  his  prolonged  editorship  of  tin; 
Scotsman.  He  was,  among  others,  a  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  the  most  interesting  and 
ablest  production  which  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen 
was  his  article  on  "  America  "  in  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  The  article  has, 
indeed,  been  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  which  has  appeared  in  that  great  work.  It  ex- 
tends to  forty-eight  of  its  capacious  small  type,  closely 
printed  pages;  and  had  it  been  published  in  a 
separate  work,  in  the  usual  large  type,  it  would  have 
well-nigh  formed  a  goodly  octavo  volume. 

No  inconsiderable  amount  of  money  was  expended 
in  carrying  on  the  Scotsman  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  its  existence.  It  is  believed,  though  I  have 
no  actual  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  few  wealthy  Scottish 
Keformers  of  the  more  advanced  school,  contributed 
from  time  to  time  to  the  support  of  the  paper.  In 
the  meantime,  though  not  paying  its  expenses,  it 
steadily  increased  in  circulation,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  advertisements.  In  the  lapse  of  years,  new  pro- 
prietors joined  it,  and  of  course  put  additional  money 
into  the  concern ;  but  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  one 
whom  I  knew  to  be  the  personal  friend  of  the  then 
editor  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  Scotsman,  when 
I  say,  that  no  dividend  had  been  received  by  any  of  its 
shareholders  during  the  first  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  its  existence.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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newspaper  properties  of  any  journal  beyond  the  limits 
of  London.  But  to  this  point  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  recur  by  and  by. 

In  the  year  1847,  Mr.  Charles  Maclaren  relinquished 
the  editorship  of  the  Scotsman,  owing  to  ill-health, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Eussel,  the  present 
editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  journal.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Maclaren  in  1833, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Eitchie,  brother  of  Mr. 
"William  Eitchie,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  was  originally 
conjoint  proprietor  with  Mr.  Maclaren.  The  latter  com- 
plained at  the  time  of  being  in  ill-health,  and  certainly 
he  looked  like  an  invalid ;  but  he  lived  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  after  the  time  I  thus  met  with  him. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  after  having  considerably  passed 
the  octogenarian  age.  But  great  as  was  Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren' s  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  of  Mr. 
John  Eitchie,  his  partner  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Eitchie  his  first  partner,  was  still  greater. 
Mr.  John  Eitchie  died  last  year  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three, — as  cheerful  and  happy  as  he  had  been 
half  a  century  before.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  interesting  men  in  society  I  ever  met  with.  His 
fund  of  information  about  everything  and  everybody 
was  inexhaustible.  Almost  forty  years  have  passed 
away  since  I  spent  the  evening  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  his  house,  partaking  of  his  hospitalities, 
and  enjoying  his  society,  yet  my  remembrance  of  that 
evening  is  well-nigh  as  vivid  as  if  our  meeting  had 
taken  place  only  a  week  ago. 
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The  progress  of  the  Scotsman  since  the  time — 
teen  or  seventeen  years  ago — it  reduced  its  price  to  a 
penny,  and  had  recourse  to  a  daily  issue,  has  been 
remarkable.  Its  great  success  proved,  indeed,  for 
some  time  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  it.  The  pro- 
prietors incurred  great  expense  in  "procuring  all  the 
available  mechanical  appliances  known  at  the  time  for 
facilitating  the  printing  of  the  paper,  but  for  several 
years  all  that  could  be  done  in  that  way  failed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Eventually,  however,  me- 
chanical means  were  devised  whereby  all  obstacles  were 
overcome,  by  which  the  immense  and  still  increasing 
impressions  of  the  paper  might  be  thrown  off  with  a 
rapidity  which  would  admit  of  the  publication  being 
completed  in  a  convenient  time.  To  such  a  marvel- 
lous pitch  has  the  printing  power  in  the  office  of  the 
Scotsman  been  brought,  that,  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  first  day 
of  February  last,  "  the  machines  can  produce  excellent 
work  at  the  rate  of  15,000,  and  even  17,000  copies  of 
an  eight-page  paper  per  hour." 

But  the  mechanical  and  other  appliances  by  means 
of  which  these  extraordinary  results  are  produced 
are  so  wonderful,  that  I  am  sure  there  is  no  part  of 
my  volume  which  will  be  read  with  greater  gratifi- 
cation than  the  history  of  those  appliances  which  I 
subjoin  from  the  Scotsman  itself  of  the  date  I  have 
mentioned  above.  Its  narrative  is  appropriately 
headed — 
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THE  WALTER  PRESS. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  we  announce  that  the 
Scotsman  has  for  some  months  been  chiefly,  and  is  now 
entirely,  printed  by  machinery  of  recent  invention,  which, 
in  regard  to  the, chief  requisites  of  newspaper  work — 
rapidity  and  economy  of  production — is  the  most  marked 
advance  on  previously  existing  methods  that  has  yet  been 
made  in  the  art  of  printing.  The  new  machine  has  been 
invented  and  brought  to  maturity  in  the  Times  printing 
office  by  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Walter,  M.P. 
— hence  its  name,  the  "  Walter  Press/'  For  a  considerable 
time  the  whole  impression  of  the  Times  has  been  printed 
on  four  of  these  machines,  and  recently  two  more,  the  only 
others  in  existence,  were  manufactured  for  the  Scotsman  on 
Mr.  Walter's  premises  in  Printing- House  Square.  The 
latter  contain  the  latest  improvements  and  adaptations  of 
the  inventors,  and  the  results,  in  speed,  economy,  and 
excellence  of  work,  are  such  as  to  astonish  even  those  who 
have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  what  had  previously  been 
accomplished  by  Hoe's  and  other  fast  printing  machines.  The 
Walter  Press  is  what  is  called  a  "  perfecting"  machine,  as 
it  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  operation,  and  for 
this  reason  the  "  register"  is  necessarily  perfect — that  is  to 
say,  the  pages  on  one  side  are  printed  exactly  on  the  back 
of  the  pages  on  the  other  side.  The  manual  skill  required 
in  other  machines  to  lay  on  sheet  after  sheet  with  the 
requisite  accuracy  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  There  is  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  inking  rollers,  less  ink  is 
required,  fewer  blankets,  and  the  whole  details  of  the 
machine  are  so  simple  and  solid,  that  with  ordinary  care 
there  is  nothing  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  new  press 
ensures  greatly  diminished  waste  of  paper,  and  gives  a 
knowledge,  never  before  realized,  of  the  kind  of  article 
supplied  by  the  paper-makers — how  it  counts  and  weighs 
per  ream,  and  with  what  degree  of  uniformity  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  exclusive  use  of  stereotype  plates  releases  the 
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type  from  all  wear  and  tear,  BO  that  a  fount  lasts  several 
times  as  long  as  it  could  when  the  printing  was  done  direct 
from  the  type.  Even  to  the  uninitiated  the  Walter  Pratt, 
when  seen  in  operation,  at  once  proclaims  its  merits  by  its 
rapid  and  accurate  production,  its  almost  self-acting  cha- 
racter, and  its  simplicity.  As  the  Scotsman  is  now  printed, 
a  reel  of  tightly-rolled  paper,  in  the  form  in  which  it  leaves 
the  paper-mill,  fully  four  miles  in  length,  and  weighing 
nearly  six  cwt.,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and 
in  the  process  of  unreeling  is  damped,  printed  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  reverse  with  unfailing  precision,  is  cut 
into  sheets,  and  delivered  at  the  rate  of  fully  12,000  copies 
per  hour  at  the  other  end  of  the  machine.  The  delivery 
takes  place  on  two  boards,  each  of  which  receives  a  sheet 
alternately.  The  boards  are  watched  by  lads  who,  not- 
withstanding the  great  speed,  have  still  time  to  see  that 
the  work  is  properly  done.  The  sole  attendants  necessary 
are  those  two  lads  at  the  delivery  boards,  and  a  third,  the 
striker,  who  starts  the  machine  and  looks  after  the  mlU 
as  they  are  unwound.  While  printing,  the  paper  travels 
through  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1000  feet  per 
minute,  and  a  reel  four  miles  long  is  thus  printed  in  less 
than  twenty-five  minutes.  The  delay  in  changing  from  one 
reel  to  another  scarcely  exceeds  a  minute,  so  that  the  pro- 
duction is  thus  almost  continuous.  With  the  two  Walter 
presses  in  the  Scotsman  office  a  length  of  paper  equal  to 
the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  thirty-six 
miles,  is  printed  each  morning  in  two  hours,  or  little  more 
than  the  time  taken  by  an  ordinary  train  to  travel  that 
distance.  Each  Friday,  when  the  Weekly  Scotsman,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  issue,  is  printed  by  the  same  machines, 
the  length  of  paper  printed  is  about  eighty  miles ;  or  the 
distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  between  Edinburgh  and  Carlisle. 

Immediately  after  this  part  of  the  Scottma**  history 
of  the  progress  of  the  various  inventions  by  which 
the  printing  capabilities  of  its  machinery  have  been 
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brought  to  their  present  state,  a  diagram  is  given, 
which  furnishes  a  better  illustration  of  the  working 
order  of  the  machinery  than  any  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion could.  After  some  further  observations  by  the 
Scotsman,  which  I  do  not  transfer  to  my  pages  because 
they  are  given  in  explanation  of  the  diagram,  the 
clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  machinery,  and 
of  the  process  by  which  the  printing  of  the  paper  is 
accomplished,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

In  addition  to  these  new  presses,  two  of  Hoe's  machines, 
capable  of  printing,  on  one  side,  from  18,000  to  20,000 
copies  per  hour,  on  which  the  Scotsman  has  for  some  years 
been  printed,  are  retained  to  meet  any  possible  require- 
ments. Arrangements  have  thus  been  made  for  printing 
the  Scotsman,  when  necessary,  at  the  rate  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000  copies  per  hour — a  productive  power,  consi- 
dering that  the  Walter  presses  print  on  both  sides  at  once, 
not  exceeded  by  more  than  two  or  perhaps  three  newspaper 
offices  in  the  world. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  stating,  as  illustrating  the  great 
advance  made  in  recent  years  in  newspaper  printing,  that 
up  till  1859  the  Scotsman  was  printed  on  an  ordinary  two- 
cylinder  flat  machine — among  the  best  then  in  use — capable 
of  printing  on  one  side  little  more  than  1500  copies  per 
hour.  In  that  year  one  of  Hoe's  celebrated  rotary 
machines,  the  first  introduced  in  Scotland,  was  erected  in 
the  Scotsman  office,  and  by  it  the  productive  power  was 
increased  fivefold,  to  from  7000  to  8000  copies  per  hour, 
printed  on  one  side.  Hoe's  machines  were  a  marvellous 
advance  on  those  previously  in  use,  for  instead  of  the  types 
being  placed  on  a  flat  table,  with  a  forward  and  retrograde 
motion,  thus  forbidding  a  high  speed,  they  now  formed  a 
segment  of  a  large  cylinder  with  a  rotary  motion,  the 
sheets  getting  the  impression  between  it  and  a  series  of 
smaller  cylinders  placed  at  equal  distances  round  the  main 
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cylinder.  Near  each  of  these  small  cylinders  a  man  was 
stationed  with  a  pile  of  paper  heaped  up  on  a  board  before 
him,  and  a  sheet  was  pushed  in  between  the  small  and 
large  cylinders  at  each  revolution.  In  1863,  this  four- 
cylinder  Hoe  machine  proving  insufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  increasing  circulation,  a  six-cylinder 
machine  by  the  same  makers,  capable  of  printing  from 
10,000  to  12,000  copies  per  hour,  was  also  erected  in  the 
Scotsman  office.  Up  till  1868  the  printing  on  these 
machines  was  done  solely  from  the  type,  but  in  that  year, 
in  order  still  further  to  increase  the  productive  power,  the 
stereotyping  process,  then  only  used  among  the  daily  papers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Times  and  one  or  two  of 
the  more  largely-circulated  London  morning  papers,  was 
introduced  in  printing  the  Scotsman,  and  from  that  time  no 
copy  of  the  Scotsman  has  been  printed  direct  from  the 
type.  By  making  duplicate  stereotype  plates,  printing 
the  same  matter  on  two  machines  at  the  same  time  became 
practicable,  and  the  stereotyping  process  virtually  doubled 
the  productive  power  of  the  two  machines.  The  Scotsman 
has  thus  been  printed  at  the  rate  of  from  18,000  to  20,000 
copies  per  hour  on  one  side  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
in  one  morning  as  many  as  70,000  copies  have  been  per- 
fected (the  first  side  having  been  previously  printed) 
between  four,  A.M.,  and  eight,  A.M.  Even  this  productive* 
power  has,  however,  become  insufficient ;  and  though  by 
the  multiplication  of  stereotype  plates  and  the  addition  of 
other  Hoe  machines,  requirements  might  have  been  met  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  the  successful  solution  in  the  Times 
office  of  the  problem  of  web  printing  suggested  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  become  further 
committed  to  a  mode  of  printing  that  might  be  excelled  in 
speed  and  economy  of  working  by  a  new  class  of  machines. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Scotsman  were  permitted  a  year  ago  to  see  the  working  of 
the  web  machines  that  had  been  brought  to  maturi 
the  Times  office.  An  arrangement  was  then  made  for  the 
manufacture  in  the  Times  office  of  two  new  machines  for 
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printing  the  Scotsman,  similar  to  the  four  by  which  the 
whole  impression  of  the  Times  and  supplement  are  printed, 
and  embodying  the  latest  improvements.  The  first  of 
these,  now  known  as  No.  5  Walter  Press,  was  fitted  up  in 
the  Scotsman  office  in  July  last,  and  the  second,  No.  6 
Walter  Press,  was  completed  in  October. 

Omitting  some  other  points  of  this  interesting  his- 
tory of  "The  Walter  Press,"  as  invented  and  brought 
to  perfection  in  Printing  House  Square,  and  also 
omitting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Scotsman  have  brought  the  new  machinery 
into  operation  in  their  establishment,  I  subjoin  the 
conclusion  of  the  article,  which  occupies  three  columns 
of  their  journal : — 

Our  description  would  be  incomplete  were  we  to  omit  to 
mention  that,  while  the  first  printing  machine  introduced 
into  the  Times  office  was  invented  by  two  Germans — Messrs. 
Kcenig  and  Bauer — the  credit  of  the  present  invention  is 
due  to  a  countryman  of  our  own — Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald, 
the  manager  of  the  Times  printing  establishment — aided  by 
the  mechanical  skill  of  Mr.  Calverley,  the  chief  engineer 
there. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Scotsman,  in  arranging  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  Wralter  Press,  did  so  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  difficulties  they  would  have  to  face  in  passing 
from  the  strong,  substantial,  and  high-priced  paper  used 
for  the  Times  to  the  much  thinner  paper  necessarily  used 
for  a  paper  published  at  the  price  of  one  penny.  They 
were  also  aware  that  some  inconveniences  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  encountered  in  adapting  machines  that  had 
hitherto  printed  only  one  uniform  size  to  the  requirements 
of  the  different  widths  of  sheet  used  for  the  Scotsman,  the 
pages  of  which  consist  sometimes  of  six,  at  other  times  of 
seven  and  frequently  of  eight,  columns.  They  had,  how- 
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ever,  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
system,  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  inventors;  and  tiny  now 
find  themselves  entirely  justified  by  the  successful  results 
which  have  crowned  their  cH'orts.  They  can  fairly  claim  to 
have  made  two  important  contributions  to  the  vast  change 
which  has  been  effected  in  newspaper  printing — first,  the 
production  and  adaptation  for  newspaper  printing,  at  a  very 
high  speed,  of  very  large  reels  of  thin  paper  tightly  rolled 
and  capable  of  being  worked  off  without  difficulty  ;  secondly, 
the  satisfactory  application  of  special  contrivances  in  the 
Walter  Press  to  varying  sizes  of  sheets.  In  the  mere  state- 
ment of  these  achievements  it  may  appear  that  nothing  very 
arduous  is  implied ;  but  to  those  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience of  what  it  is  to  make  even  slight  changes  in  the 
settled  course  of  material  production,  it  will  not  seem  so. 
They  represent  the  culminating  points  of  an  immense  revo- 
lution in  the  art  of  printing — the  greatest  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  its  history — but  which  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  newspaper  on  a  level  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  in  our  great  modern  centres  of  popula- 
tion. The  newspaper  aspires  to  inform  and  guide  opinion 
in  these  communities ;  and  at  the  rate  at  which  our  towns 
multiply  and  influence  each  other  by  railways  and  telegraphs, 
our  presses  must  run  swiftly  and  do  a  maximum  amount  of 
work  cheaply  and  well,  if  in  the  coming  time,  as  in  the  past, 
newspapers  are  to  hold  the  proud  title  of  "  the  Fourth 
Estate/' 

No  one  can  read  without  the  deepest  interest, 
mingled  with  amazement,  these  historical  details  of 
the  successive  stages  through  which  printing  machi* 
nery  has  reached  its  present  power.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  capabilities  of  the  printing 
presses  of  sixty  years  ago  and  those  of  1872.  In 
1812,  the  printing  of  from  300  to  350  copies  of  a 
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newspaper  per  hour,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  press  of  that  day ;  now  there  are  many 
newspaper  presses  in  Great  Britain  that  can  throw  off 
12,000  impressions  per  hour.  But  by  availing  them- 
selves of  several  presses,  the  proprietors  of  the  Scots- 
man tell  us  that  for  several  years  their  impression  has 
been  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  from  18,000  to  20,000 
copies  per  hour.  Only  about  a  year  ago,  the  Glasgow 
Herald  claimed  to  have  the  greatest  productive  power 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  and  one  journal  in  Manchester. 
I  should  not  suppose  this  can  be  the  case  now.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Scotsman  is  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  possessing  the  largest  productive  power 
of  any  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  two  or 
three  of  the  metropolitan  journals. 

In  the  beginning  of  1871  the  Glasgow  Herald  staked. 
that  it  had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
Scotland,  just  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  claims,  and  I 
believe  justly,  to  have  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Glasgow  Herald,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  circulation  of  its  daily  impression, 
will  now  say  that  it  is  the  largest  in  Scotland, — which 
would  be  saying  that  its  daily  circulation  is  equal  to 
the  40,000  copies  of  the  Scotsman.  I  believe  that  its 
weekly  edition  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  weekly 
paper  in  Scotland,  or  even  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  except  London.  The  Weekly  Scotsman 
has,  I  am  assured,  a  circulation  of  80,000  copies ;  but 
I  am  assured  with  no  less  confidence  that  the  Glasgow 
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//'/•<•/•/,/  11- raid  is  not  much  under,  if  under  at  all, 
100,000  copies.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  a 
circumstance  has  occurred  which  must  have  very 
materially  affected  the  relative  circulation  of  the 
Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Herald.  I  allude  to  the 
fact  that,  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  has,  of  late  years  especially,  characterized  the 
proprietors  of  the  Scotsman,  they  have  determined,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  time  of  the  publication  of  their 
paper  is  concerned,  to  make  it  as  much  a  Glasgow  as 
an  Edinburgh  journal.  They  have  gone  to  the  expense 
of  engaging  a  special  train  every  morning  from 
the  North  British  Railway  Company,  to  convey  from 
their  office  in  Edinburgh  the  part  of  their  impression 
which  goes  to  Glasgow,  in  time  to  be  published  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Glasgow  papers,  and  to  go 
by  the  same  trains  with  them  to  all  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  esta- 
blished a  staff  of  reporters  in  Glasgow  to  give  reports 
of  everything  interesting  to  Glasgow  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  The  arrangements  thus  made  by 
the  Scotsman  must  not  only  have  had,  since  they  were 
carried  out,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the 
Herald,  but  on  that  of  the  other  daily  Glasgow  papers. 
Such  energetic  and  public-spirited  exertions  as  the-*1 
are  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain,  except  by  some  of 
the  morning  London  papers. 

It  would  be  a  great  omission  were  I  to  close  my 
notice  of  the  Scotsman  without  making  an  allusion  to 
its  London  Correspondence.  For  at  least  fourteen  or 
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fifteen  years,  that  correspondence  has  surpassed,  in  its 
accuracy,  its  importance,  its  exelusiveness  and  earli- 
ness,  the  London  correspondence  of  any  other  journal 
in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Scotsman  to ,  have  had  during  the  period  I  have 
mentioned,  metropolitan  correspondents,  who,  from 
their  position,  must  have  been  the  first  to  know 
what  was  transpiring,  or  likely  to  transpire,  in 
political  or  social  circles.  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
I  refer  have  actually  in  all  cases,  or  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  written  the  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Scotsman.  But  the  letters,  though 
written  by  other  pens,  were  no  less  theirs,  because 
"  inspired "  by  them.  The  Scotsman  has  for  many 
years  had  several  correspondents,  in  this  sense,— 
usually  more  than  one  of  them  being  members  of 
Parliament.  When  I  mention  this,  the  wonder  will 
cease  which  has  so  often  been  expressed  as  well  as  felt, 
at  the  combined  accuracy,  priority,  and  interest  of 
the  London  correspondence  of  the  Scotsman.  But  it 
is  not  alone  its  communications  from  the  metropolis 
which  constitute  so  great  an  attraction  to  its  readers, 
and  have  contributed  so  much  to  extend  its  circu- 
lation ;  it  has  its  more  or  less  frequent  correspondence 
from  all  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe,  and  from  the 
chief  towns  of  America,  whenever,  in  either  of  these 
places,  anything  of  unusual  interest  occurs.  Alto- 
gether the  correspondence  of  the  Scotsman  must  entail 
an  expense  of  many  thousands  a  year ;  but  experience 
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has  taught  the  proprietors,  that,  having  a  regard  to 
the  future,  the  money  is  not  only  not  ill  spent,  but 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments 
that  could  be  made. 

The  DAILY  REVIEW  is  the  only  other  daily  paper 
published  in  Edinburgh, — so  that  in  that  city  there 
are  only  three  journals  which  now  make  their  diurnal 
appearance,  and  each  of  them  is  issued  in  the  morning. 
Edinburgh,  therefore,  has  no  longer  any  evening  paper 
whatever,  the  Courant  having,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
changed  its  time  of  publication  from  the  evening  to 
the  morning.  The  Daily  Review  was  established  in 
1861.  It  is  one  of  the  penny  journals.  At  first  it 
largely  identified'  itself  with  Free  Church  principles 
and  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  understood,  that  it  was 
chiefly  through  the  money  of  persons  attached  to  the 
Free  Church,  that  the  paper  was  set  on  foot.  That 
Church,  arid  its  leading  ministers,  were  so  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Scotsman,  that  it  was  deemed  desirable 
that  they  should  have  an  organ  of  their  own,  to  repel 
the  incessant  and  severe  assaults  of  that  journal. 
And  this  consideration  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  starting  of  the  Daily  Review.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  however,  new  proprietors  came  into  the 
concern,  and  as  the  majority  of  their  number  were 
less  zealous  Free  Churchmen  than  most  of  the  other 
proprietors,  the  paper  by  degrees  devoted  less  and  less 
space  to  Free  Church  intelligence,  and  to  the  advocacy 
of  Free  Church  interests,  until  it  had  well-nigh  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Free  Church  organ  at  all.  Several 
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changes  took  place,  too,  in  the  editorial  department  be- 
fore it  had  been  eight  years  in  existence.  About  three 
years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley,  the  popular  novelist, 
and  successful  author  in  general  literature,  was  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Daily  Review,  but  he  resigned 
the  post  after  filling  it  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  the  space  which  it  assigns 
to  literary,  monetary,  and  commercial  matters.  About 
a  year  ago,  if  my  information  be  correct,  the  Daily 
Review  received  a  considerable  accession  of  financial 
strength  by  the  introduction  of  new  proprietors,  who 
possess  not  only  the  monetary  means,  but  the  desire 
and  determination  to  make  it,  if  possible,  a  more 
prosperous  paper  than  it  has  ever  yet  been.  Con- 
nected with  it  now  is  the  WEEKLY  EEVIEW,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  Scotland,  and  has  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Edinburgh,  at  one  time,  had  several  twice-a-week 
papers ;  but  at  present  it  has  only  one.  Its  title  is 
the  NORTH  BRITON.  Its  days  of  publication  are 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  price  is  a  penny. 
Its  political  views  are  Liberal.  They  are  something 
more  than  Whiggish.  They  come  within  the  category 
of  "  advanced  "  Liberalism.  It  can  boast  of  having 
emerged  from  its  boyhood,  as  on  the  next  anniversary 
of  its  birthday,  which  will  take  place  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  it  will  enter  its  eighteenth  year.  There  is 
another  Edinburgh  paper,  called  the  EEFORMER,  which 
advocates  essentially  the  same  political  principles  as 
the  North  Briton.  It  was  established  in  1868,  and 
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appears  every  Saturday.  It  is  also  one  of  the  penny  class 
of  journals.  Of  the  NORTH  BRITISH  AGRICULTURIST, 
set  on  foot  in  1843,  and  which  is  published  on 
Wednesday  at  threepence,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
though  its  title  implies  it  is  an  essentially  class  paper, 
it  gives  an  extra  sheet  of  general  news  for  which  those 
who  wish  to  have  it  with  that  extra  sheet  are  charged 
an  additional  halfpenny.  There  is  in  Edinburgh  an- 
other journal,  which  nominally  belongs  to  the  category 
of  class  papers,  but  which  is  not  without  some  claims 
to  be  considered  a  newspaper.  It  is  so  in  the  sense 
that  its  aim  is  to  cater  for  all  sorts  of  news  which  may 
be  deemed  likely  to  interest  the  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  especially  addresses  itself.  That  class  is  the 
ladies.  It  has  now  been  published  every  Saturday  at 
a  penny,  under  the  title  of  the  LADIES  OWN  JOURNAL, 
for  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  the 
property  of  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Gray,  the  originators  of 
the  North  British  Advertiser. 

THE  NORTH  BRITISH  ADVERTISER  is  not  strictly  a 
newspaper.  When  established  in  1826,  it  only  claimed 
to  be  considered  an  advertising  medium,  and  for  many 
years  it  continued  to  be  nothing  else;  but  for  a 
goodly  number  of  years  past,  when  falling  short  of 
the  number  of  advertisements  necessary  to  fill  the 
sheet,  consisting  of  four  pages,  usually  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  Times, — it  has  had  recourse  to  the 
insertion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  notices, 
lists  of  bankrupts,  &c.,  and  paragraphs  of  a  lively  or 
instructive  kind.  The  history  of  the  North  British 
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Advertiser  is  interesting.  It  was  set  on  foot  on  the 
principle  of  gratuitous  distribution.  First  of  all, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  5000  to  7000  copies 
were  distributed  every  Saturday  morning  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  were  collected  on  Monday  and  then 
despatched  to  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  leading 
towns  in  England  nearest  the  Scottish  Border.  For 
a  long  time  the  losses  on  the  enterprise  were  very 
great,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Messrs.  Gray  were 
supported  by  extensive  paper  makers,  the  North  British 
Advertiser  must  have  succumbed  to  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  money  which  was  found  necessary  to  its 
being  carried  on.  Gradually,  however,  it  not  only 
reached  the  paying  point,  but  became  an  excellent 
property.  With  its  growing  success,  the  number  of 
copies  printed  and  circulated  increased  in  a  propor- 
tionate measure,  until  it  has  reached  no  less  than 
32,000  copies.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  connected 
with  the  journalism  of  Great  Britain  had  ever  before 
been  attempted  on  a  scale  at  all  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  North  British  Advertiser,  and  never,  even  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  success,  it  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
my  readers  great  gratification  to  peruse  the  pro- 
prietors' own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an  enter- 
prise of  such  magnitude  is  systematically  conducted, 
and  has  been  so  for  nearly  half  a  century : — 

To  all  parties  occupying  a  house  or  place  of  business  in 
the  city,  and  suburbs,  of  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  twelve 
pounds  and  upwards,  this  paper  is  delivered  every  Saturday 
morning,  and,  with  numerous  exceptions,  collected  on  Mon- 
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clay,  free  of  all  charge :  a  staff  of  sixty  deliverers  is  em- 
ployed to  effect  this. 

Several  thousand  copies  are  distributed  in  Glasgow  to 
select  parties  who,  from  their  business  and  social  position, 
are  considered  by  the  publishers  to  belong  to  the  most 
advantageous  classes  to  benefit  advertisers.  The  delivery, 
effected  as  in  Edinburgh,  embraces  the  city  and  its  extensive 
suburbs. 

It  embraces  a  very  extensive  and  equal  distribution  over 
every  county,  and  to  secure  to  the  public  the  utmost  regu- 
larity in  reception,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  circulation,  the 
papers  are  despatched  by  post  direct  from  the  publishing 
offices.  Nearly  every  individual  member  of  many  of  the 
professions,  and  a  judicious  and  liberal  selection  from  other 
classes  and  public  places  throughout  the  country,  are  made 
the  regular  recipients  of  the  paper.  In  addition, 

Parties  contemplating  investment  of  money,  changes  in 
business,  farms,  houses,  situations,  &c.,  avail  themselves  of 
this  arrangement,  which  forms  a  valuable  portion  of  the  cir- 
culation, searching  into  the  remotest  localities. 

The  English  section  includes  the  London  club  and  sub- 
scription houses,  hotels,  taverns,  and  reading-rooms  of  the 
first  class ;  as  also  the  public  institutions,  provincial  hotels, 
inns,  and  reading-rooms  of  high  respectability  throughout 
the  country  :  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Durham,  the  circulation  of  the  paper  is  pretty 
nearly  as  general  as  in  Scotland.  The  Irish  section  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  English,  in  the  papers  being  posted 
to  first-class  hotels,  inns,  and  reading-rooms. 

As  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  North  British  Ad- 
vertiser was  from  time  to  time  extended,  a  correspond- 
ing increase,  as  was  to  be  expected,  took  place  in  the 
charge  for  advertisements.  When  the  circulation  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  the  price  of  advertisements 
was  enormously  great.  Many  years  ago  I  had  occa- 
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sion  to  send  an  advertisement  to  it,  and  found  that 
the  amount  charged  was  four  times  as  great  as  that 
charged  by  the  Times  for  the  same  advertisement.  Of 
late  years  the  North  British  Advertiser  has  suffered 
greatly  in  the  number  of  its  advertisements,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  amount  of  its  profits,  from  the 
large  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  number  of 
Scotch  papers,  and  the  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  circulation  of  those  which  previously 
existed  ;  but  the  chief  source  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
North  British  Advertiser  is  to  be  found  in  the  marvellous 
increase  which  has  occurred  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotsman  and  Glasgow  Herald,  since  they  resorted  to  a 
daily  publication,  and  reduced  their  price  to  a  penny. 
Advertisements  which  now  appear  in  these  latter 
journals  are  all  but  universally  seen,  and  as  advertise- 
ments in  them  are  not  charged  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price  they  would  be  according  to  the  tariff  of  the 
North  British  Advertiser,  the  number  of  advertisements 
which  appear  in  the  latter  journal  bears  no  proportion 
to  what  it  did  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT   GLASGOW  PAPERS. 

A  REFERENCE  to  the  newspapers  of  Glasgow  naturally 
comes,  after  the  space  which  I  have  devoted  to  the 
political  journalism  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  Glasgow  is  not 
only  the  next  important  town  in '  Scotland,  and 
has  a  much  greater  number  of  newspapers  than  any 
other  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  but 
its  newspaper  history  dates  farther  back  than  that 
of  any  other  place  north  of  the  Tweed.  Its  first  news- 
paper could  boast  of  an  origin  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  It  was  started  in  1715,  under  the 
name  of  the  GLASGOW  COURANT.  The  "  Courant "  had 
long  been,  in  the  past  period  of  Scottish  journalistic 
history,  a  somewhat  favourite  title  with  its  newspapers, 
though  now  we  have  only  two  papers  bearing  the 
name, — the  Edinburgh  Courant  and  Elgin  Courant.  In 
England,  however,  we  have  still  many  "  Courants." 
Of  the  Glasgow  Courant,  Glasgow's  first  newspaper,  we 
have  but  few  particulars  on  which  we  can  depend. 
All,  indeed,  we  know  respecting  it  is  that  it  was  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week,  that  its  days  of  publication 
were  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  twelve  small  quarto  pages,  and  that  the 
regular  price  was  three-halfpence ;  but  it  was  added 
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to  the  mention  of  the  price,  that  it  was  only  to  be 
charged  "  a  penny  to  regular  customers."  The  com- 
mencement of  the  Glasgow  Courant  took  place  in  a 
memorable  period  of  Scottish  history.  It  was  when 
Mar's  rebellion  was  at  its  height ;  and  it  was  the  first 
journal  which  narrated  the  leading  "particulars  of  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and 
Hanover."  Tor  reasons  which  have  not  been  stated 
the  Glasgow  Courant  changed  its  name,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  a  few  numbers,  to  that  of  the  West  Counties 
Intelligencer,  but  the  change  was  not  of  any  permanent 
advantage — if  even  of  temporary  benefit — for  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  it  ceased  to  exist.  As  to  what  its 
political  views  were  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an 
opinion.  It  is  said  that  there  is  in  the  College  Library 
of  Glasgow,  a  file  of  the  paper,  but  I  have  met  with 
no  writer  on  the  Newspaper  Press  of  Scotland  who 
says  he  has  seen  it. 

The  next  newspaper  started  in  Glasgow  was  the 
GLASGOW  JOURNAL.  It  was  established  in  1729.  It 
was  destined  to  enjoy  a  prolonged  existence.  I  cannot 
name  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was  discontinued ; 
but  it  could  boast  of  a  longer  than  a  centenary  life,  for 
in  the  article  on  Scottish  newspapers  in  Chambers's 
Journal,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  among  the  Glasgow  newspapers  of  1834. 

After  the  Glasgow  Journal,  proceeding  in  chronolo- 
gical order,  comes  the  COURIER.  It  was  established  in 
1791,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Ee volution.  As  it  started  on  extreme  Tory  principles 
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it  at  once  displayed  an  uncompromising  opposition  to 
that  Revolution,  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout. 
It  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Protestantism  as 
by  law  established,  without  reference  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical form  which  establishments  took.  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  regarded  as 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  equally  received  its  earnest 
support.  It  was,  like  its  two  Edinburgh  contempo- 
raries, the  Courant  and  the  Mercury,  issued  three  times 
a  week,  with  this  difference, — that  while  their  days  of 
publication  were  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday, 
the  Glasgow  Courier  appeared  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday. 

We  hear  much  talk  now-a-days  of  Conservatism,  but 
I  know  of  no  journal,  past  or  present,  better  deserving 
the  name  of  "  Conservative  "  than  did  the  Glasgow  Cou- 
rier. It  conserved  or  upheld  everything.  With  it  what- 
ever was  was  right.  When  the  great  questions  of  the 
Slave  Trade  and  West  Indian  Slavery  were  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  with  a  view  to  their 
abolition,  the  Glasgow  Courier  became  the  organ 
of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  the  fierce  assailant 
of  all  those  persons  of  mark  who  identified  themselves 
with  the  advocates  of  the  manumission  of  slaves  any- 
where, but  especially  with  the  emancipation  of  the  West 
India  slaves.  The  late  Mr.  James  Macqueen,  at  the 
time  a  West  India  planter,  was  then  the  principal  if 
not  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Glasgow  Courier.  For 
a  long  time  that  paper  was  an  excellent  property,  not 
because  of  any  extensive  circulation,  which  it  never 
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had,  but  because  of  the  number  of  advertisements, 
paid  for  at  high  prices,  which  were  usually  to  be  found 
in  its   pages.     But  after  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1834,  when  the  Courier  found  it  was  useless  to  identify 
itself  any  longer,  in  a  marked  manner,  with  pro-slavery 
principles,  it  began  gradually  to  fall  off  both  in  circu- 
lation and  advertisements  until,  after  lingering  for  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  it  ceased  to  be  a  paying  property 
and  was  consequently  discontinued ;  but  not  until  it 
had  reached  an  existence  rather  beyond  the  threescore 
and  ten  years  allotted    in  Scripture  to  human  life. 
During  the  time  of  the  Courier  s  greatest  prosperity, 
namely  from  1830  tiU  1835,  Mr.  William  Motherwell, 
who  had  previously  been  the  editor  of  the  Paisley  Adver- 
tiser, had  the  editorial  control  of  the  Glasgow  Courier. 
Mr.  Motherwell  had  a  considerable  literary  reputation, 
especially  in  connexion  with  Scottish  songs.     He  was 
besides  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  while  in  his 
heart  he  was  thoroughly  hostile  to  negro  emancipa- 
tion.     With  these  qualifications  for  conducting  the 
Courier  with  success,  there  was  also  the  intense  and 
universal  interest  which  the  slave  question  was  excit- 
ing in  the  country.     The  result  was  that  the  paper 
never  was  so  prosperous  as  it  had  been  for  a  few  years 
before  the  Act  passed  for  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  possessions.     Mr.  Mother- 
well  died  before  he  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life. 
He  ceased  his  connexion  with  the   Glasgow  Courier 
and  with  the  world  in  1838,  after  having  conducted 
the  Courier  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 
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The   Glasgow   Courier,  under  Mr.  Macqueen's  pro- 
prietorship, was  conducted  with  great  ability.    He  was, 
indeed,  a  host  in  himself.     It  was  my  privilege — for 
such  I  considered  it,  though  being  entirely  opposed  to 
him  on  all  matters  bearing  on  the  question  of  slavery 
— to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  that  gentleman  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of 
his  life ;  and  I  may  say,  now  that  praise  cannot  be 
regarded    by   him    as    flattery,    that    for  the  extent 
and   accuracy   of   his    geographical    knowledge,    his 
mastery  of  all  the  financial  questions  of  the  day  to 
which  he  directed  his  attention,  and  the  lucidity  of 
his  expositions  of  subjects   which   from  their  very 
nature  were  most  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  still 
more,  of  course,  to  make  intelligible  to  others, — I  have 
never  known  any  one  who  surpassed  him.     And  this 
will  appear  yet  more  surprising,  when  I  mention  that 
Mr.  Macqueen's  clearness  of  intellect  and  his  capacity 
for  grasping  subjects  which  were  of  a  nature  especially 
calculated  to  perplex  one's  mind,  continued  till  he 
passed  his  ninetieth   year.     Only  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  death,  when  in  his  ninety-third  year ; 
and  within  three  years  before  that  event,  he  continued 
to  write  for   a  morning  journal  of  which  I  was  then 
editor,  as  he  had  done  for  years  before,  various  elabo- 
rate and  very  able  articles  on  some  of  the  greatest 
politico-economical  questions  of  the  day,  and  some  of 
them  of  a  very  abstruse  kind.     I  have  pleasure  in 
paying  this  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
of  great  moral  worth,  as  well  as  one  of  very  diversified 
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attainments,  if  regarded  only  in  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

A  long  period  intervened  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Courier  before  any  newspaper  which  ever  acquired 
a  position  made  its  appearance  in  Glasgow.  The 
one  most  noted,  and  which  lived  the  longest,  was  the 
CHRONICLE.  It  was  set  on  foot  in  1811,  and  was  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week — on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  The  price,  like  that  of  all  the  papers 
of  that  period,  was  sevenpence,  the  stamp  duty  being 
fourpence.  I  cannot  mention  the  name  of  the  first 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle,  but  some  years  after 
its  commencement  the  editorial  control  of  the  paper 
was  confided  to  Mr.  David  Prentice.  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  and  can  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  I  have  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  met  with  a  conductor  of  a  public  journal  whose 
public  advocacy  of  certain  principles,  was  more  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  his  private  convictions,  than 
the  individual  opinions  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Prentice, 
with  those  of  the  Glasgow  Chronicle.  He  was  a  most 
ardent  advocate  of  anti- slavery  principles  in  his  paper, 
and  as  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  our  West 
Indian  slaves  was  engrossing  much  of  public  attention 
at  the  time  I  spent  with  him  in  his  house  in  Glasgow, 
I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  all  he  said  in  his 
journal  in  favour  of  negro  emancipation  he  said  with 
as  much  earnestness  and  emphasis  in  private.  And 
equally  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  all  other  questions  bearing  on  the  subject 
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of  Liberalism, — he  was  in  private  what  he  was  in  his 
paper. 

With  the  Chronicle,  three  times  a  week,  there  was 
for  many  years  conjoined,  beginning  with  1824,  the 
Saturday  Post,  an  evening  weekly  paper.  This  journal 
lived  for  a  long  time  after  the  Chronicle  had  ceased  to 
exist.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
Chronicle  ceased  to  exist,  but  my  impression  is  it  was 
not  discontinued  till  somewhere  about  1840.  The 
Glasgow  Saturday  Post  not  only  continued  to  be  pub- 
lished long  after  the  Chronicle  had  quitted  the  news- 
paper world,  but  it  had  for  a  long  time  a  very  exten- 
sive circulation,  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  among  the 
first  of  the  Scottish  papers  to  reduce  its  price.  As 
other  papers  soon  followed  its  example,  its  circulation 
gradually  declined,  and  its  advertisements  also,  until 
it  was  found  expedient  a  few  years  ago  to  discontinue 
its  publication. 

In  1821  the  GLASGOW  FREE  PRESS  was  started 
under  the  editorial  auspices,  and  I  believe  the  joint 
proprietorship  also,  of  Mr.  William  Bennett  It  was 
published  twice  a  week, — on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Its  principles  were  thoroughly  Radical,  and  though 
on  that  account  the  circulation  was  for  several  years 
very  large,  the  advertisements,  for  the  same  reason, 
were  comparatively  few  and  not  of  the  well  paid 
class.  When  I  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  Bennett, 
outside  Glasgow,  in  1833,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  the  paper  was  in  a  declining  state.  Its  dis- 
solution a  very  few  years  after  that  time  proved 
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that    the    conclusion    to    which    I    had   come  was 
correct. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  Eeform  Bill — namely, 
1831-32 — two  new  papers  were  founded  in  Glasgow. 
One  was  the  ARGUS,  started  by  some  of  the  leading  Re- 
formers of  the  Whig  school.  Mr.  Weir,  who  was  after- 
wards editor  of  Tail's  Magazine,  and.  who  was  from  1854 
till  his  death  in  1858,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Argus.  Its  da}^s  of  publication  were 
Monday  and  Friday.  For  some  time  it  promised  well, 
but  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  during  which  the 
extreme  interest  in  representative  reform  subsided, 
the  Argus  gradually  languished  and  then  expired. 
The  other  newspaper  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  commenced  about  this  time  was  the  SCOTTISH 
GUARDIAN.  It  was  published  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  holding 
Presbyterian  views  with  regard  to  Church  govern- 
ment, and  thoroughly  evangelical  sentiments  on  all 
doctrinal  points.  It  never  had  a  large  circulation, 
but  it  was  conducted  with  great  ability.  It  con- 
trived to  live  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
chiefly  through  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  all 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  law  of  patronage,  which 
then  existed  in  its  very  worst  forms. 

These  were  the  principal  Glasgow  papers  which 
existed  about  this  time,  but  which  have  all  been  for 
some  years  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 
There  were  two  others,  which  I  content  myself  with 
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merely  naming.     The  title  of  one  was  the  Scots 
and  that  of  the  other  the  Glasgow  Examiner. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  past 
leading  Glasgow  newspapers,  I  now  come  to  those 
which  constitute  the  present  political  journalism  of 
that  great  and  growing  city.  The  paper  of  greatest 
antiquity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  influential 
and  commercially  prosperous,  is  the  GLASGOW  HERALD. 
It  was  set  on  foot  as  far  back  as  1779.  It  is  conse- 
quently within  seven  years  of  a  centenary  age.  There 
may  have  been  several  newspapers,  otherwise  than 
those  I  have  named,  of  some  importance  in  their  day, 
and  living  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the 
interval  between  the  Glasgow  Journal,  which  com- 
menced in  1729,  and  the  publication  of  the  initiatory 
number  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  1779  ;  but  if  so,  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  their  titles. 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  I  ought  in  the  outset  to  men- 
tion, was  not  originally  called  by  that  name.  Its 
earliest  title  was  the  Glasgow  Advertiser,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  it  took  the  additional  name  of 
the  Herald,  and  appeared  for  some  time  under  the 
conjoint  title  of  the  Glasgow  Advertiser  and  Herald. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  dropped  the  former 
part  of  its  title,  and  confined  itself  simply  to  that  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  which  it  has  retained,  and  by 
which  only  it  has  been  known,  for  more  than  four- 
score years.  The  Herald  was  originally  published 
on  Monday  and  Friday,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  pressure  of 
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advertisements,  and  the  increasing  demands  otherwise 
on  its  space,  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  thrice- 
a-week  publication.  At  this  time,  and  for  about  thirty 
years  before,  the  Glasgow  Herald  was  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  also  the  principal 
proprietor.  Through  all  this  time  there  was  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  original  political  discussions  in 
its  columns,  but  the  paper  stood  high  in  public  esti- 
mation, not  only  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country ;  while  of  all  Scotch  editors  at  the  time  Mr. 
Hunter  was  personally  the  most  popular.  His  geni- 
ality of  manner  contributed  probably  as  much  to  this 
as  the  position  which  he  filled  as  the  conductor  of  a 
journal  which  was  certainly,  during  his  editorship, 
the  most  prosperous  newspaper  in  Scotland.  In 
relation  to  this  point  I  may  mention  that  it  has 
been  a  question  within  the  last  few  years,  whether 
the  Glasgow  Herald  or  the  Scotsman  is  entitled  to  the 
enviable  distinction  of  being  the  Times  of  Scotland. 
On  this  point  there  has  of  late  been  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  But  in  Mr.  Hunter's  day,  and  for  some 
time  after  his  death,  it  was,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  prevalent  belief  that  the  claims  of  the 
Glasgow  Herald  to  the  honour  in  question  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  Scotsman.  So  late  as  the  year  1855 
the  circulation  of  the  former  was  561,000  copies  per 
annum,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  only  359,000 
copies.  Were  the  point  therefore  to  be  settled  by 
mere  circulation,  the  award  must  have  then  been  given 
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to  the  Glasgow  Herald ;  but  if  the  matter  had  been 
even  then  decided  by  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
its  political  leading  articles,  and  the  earliness  and 
exclusivess  of  its  important  information  on  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  there  cannot  be,  and  I  believe 
there  are  not,  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Scotsman  had  then,  as  it  has  now,  a  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Times  of  Scotland.  But  as  I  have 
touched  on  these  points  in  what  I  have  said  in  my 
sketch  of  the  Scotsman,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
say  anything  further  on  the  subject. 

A  good  many  years  ago  the  Herald  reduced  its  price 
to  a  penny,  and  commenced  its  daily  publication. 
The  increase  in  its  circulation  consequent  on  this 
step  was  enormous.  I  myself  could  have  borne,  a 
few  years  since,  my  personal  testimony  to  this  fact, 
even  had  I  not  known  it  otherwise.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  immense  number  of  copies  of  the  Herald  which 
I  saw  sold  every  morning  in  Glasgow,  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  and  throughout  all  the  towns  and 
villages  within  a  circuit  of  tifty  miles.  As  there  are 
no  newspaper- stamp  returns  now,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  present  circulation  of  par- 
ticular journals  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  an  equal 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scotsman  were  not  sold  in  what 
might  legitimately  be  called  its  district,  as  I  had  seen 
sold,  in  its  district,  of  the  Glasgow  Herald.  Since 
then,  however,  I  learn  from  good  authority  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Scotsman  has  very  greatly  increased 
in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

30—2 
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Since  the  Glasgow  Herald  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  a  daily  publication,  and  reduced,  contemporaneously 
with  that  step  its  price  to  a  penny,  several  new  fea- 
tures have  been  introduced  which  have  contributed 
largely  to  its  popularity.  It  now  every  morning  con- 
tains leading  articles,  usually  characterized  by  much 
vigour  and  ability,  on  the  principal  political  topics  of 
the  day ;  while  it  devotes  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
its  space  to  reviews  of  books  and  other  matters  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  kind.  It  has  too  a  London 
correspondent,  whose  letters  often  show  that  he  has 
access  to  important  exclusive  information.  Its  poli- 
tical views  are  what  would  be  called  a  modified  Con- 
servatism. 

With  the  Daily  Herald  there  is  connected  a  Weekly 
Herald,  which  besides  possessing  all  the  features  of 
the  daily  edition,  contains  some  characteristics  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  gives  original  tales,  and  makes 
copious  selections  of  an  attractive  and  instructive 
literary  kind,  from  the  most  interesting  books  and 
periodicals  of  the  day.  For  a  considerable  time  after 
the  Daily  Herald  had  reduced  its  price  to  one  penny, 
the  Weekly  Herald  was  published  at  twopence,  but 
two  years  ago  the  price  of  the  latter  journal  was  also 
reduced  to  a  penny  ;  and  since  then,  according  to  the 
authority  already  quoted,  the  sale  of  the  weekly  pub- 
lication equals  that  of  the  best  provincial  weekly 
papers  in  England. 

A  question  has  been  mooted  on  which  I  have  not 
touched  in  what  I  have  said  of  the  Scotsman.  It  is 
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as  to  whether  that  journal  or  the  Glaxyow  Herald  is 
the  best-paying  property  ?  A  gentleman,  who  is  per- 
haps as  good  a  judge  of  the  commercial  value  of 
newspapers  as  any  one  in  Great  Britain,  expresses  in 
confident  terms  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  is  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  the  most  val Liable  journal  of 
the  two.  My  own  belief  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude.  The  Glasgow 
Herald,  it  is  admitted,  has  more  advertisements  than 
the  Scotsman,  and  they,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  newspaper  profits.  But  in  addition  to 
that  fact,  it  will  have  been  seen  from  what  I  have 
said  of  the  liberal,  I  had  almost  said  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  Scotsman,  that  it  must  very  seriously  trench, 
for  the  present,  on  its  profits.  The  expenditure  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  though  large,  must  be  much  less 
than  that  of  the  Scotsman  ;  and  therefore,  taking  that 
fact  into  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Herald's  greater  number  of  advertisements,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  yearly  net 
revenue  which  its  proprietors  receive  from  it,  is  con- 
siderably greater  in  amount  than  that  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Scotsman  receive  from  their  paper. 

The  NORTH  BRITISH  MAIL  is  the  only  other  daily 
Glasgow  paper  published  in  the  morning  at  the  same 
price  as  the  Herald.  It  was  founded  by  Messrs. 
Gunn  and  Cameron  in  1 847.  Mr.  Gunn,  who  has 
been  dead  several  years,  entertained  some  peculiar 
theological  views.  In  the  promulgation  of  these 
notions  he  spent  large  sums,  but  they  were  so  peculiar 
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that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  were 
never  adopted  to  any  extent,  if  indeed  they  could  be 
said  to  have  been  adopted  at  all.  For  some  years  it 
had  to  struggle  hard,  and  could  only  be  kept  on  by  a 
large  expenditure  of  money,  but  latterly  it  has  been 
a  successful  journal.  It  is  conducted  with  great 
spirit.  On  various  occasions  the  proprietors  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  sending  Special  Commissioners 
to  different  places  to  investigate  important  matters ; 
and  during  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia  the 
North  British  Mail  had  its  own  Correspondent, — an 
expense  which  not  more  than  four  or  five  other  pro- 
vincial journals  ventured  to  incur.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  London  Correspondent  of  the  North  British 
Mail  is,  though  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
most  of  the  Metropolitan  Correspondents  of  the  other 
leading  provincial  papers ;  but  he  is  well  informed 
with  regard  to  such  matters  as  are  most  likely  to 
render  his  communications  interesting  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  readers  of  the  journal  whose  London 
representative  he  is.  The  North  British  Mail  has  one 
distinction  peculiar  to  itself  among  Scotch  journals. 
It  was  the  first  daily  paper  that  was  published  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Its  politics  are  of  the  Liberal  class, 
and  have  been  so  from  the  first ;  but  while  expressing 
fully  and  fearlessly  its  views  in  relation  to  all  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  day,  it  has  devoted 
more  attention  perhaps  than  any  other  Scotch  paper 
to  subjects  of  a  social  nature.  It  is  right  to  add  that 
in  the  field  of  social  and  sanitary  cultivation,  it  has 
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been  a  successful  labourer.  Connected  with  it,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  proprietors,  there  is  the  Glasgow 
Weekly  Mail.  The  circulation  of  the  daily  Mail  is 
extensive,  but  that  of  the  Weekly  Mail  is  enormous. 
It  is  publicly  stated  by  the  proprietors  that  its  circu- 
lation exceeds  100,000  copies  every  Saturday,  which 
is  the  day  of  its  publication.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
daily  North  British  Mail,  the  price  of  the  Glasgow 
Weekly  Mail  is  one  penny. 

The  CITIZEN  is  another  daily  paper  published  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  an  evening  journal.  The  price  is 
only  a  halfpenny.  Connected  with  it  is  a  Weekly 
Citizen.  Both  are  necessarily  small  papers,  considering 
the  price.  They  do  not  contain  so  much  matter  as 
our  own  Echo.  In  politics  the  principles  of  the 
Citizen  are  Liberal.  They  are  no  less  so  in  religion. 
Mr.  James  Hedderwick  is  the  proprietor  of  both  papers, 
and  his  theological  opinidns  are  well  known,  as  a  pub- 
lisher of  books,  to  be  Unitarian ;  and  when  references 
are  made  in  his  paper  to  religion,  no  one  can  fail  to 
discern  his  Unitarian  leanings  in  them.  The  Weekly 
Citizen  was  established  in  1842,  the  Evening  Citizen  \n 
1804. 

The  STAR  is  the  only  other  daily  paper  in  Glasgow ; 
but  little  can  be  said  of  it,  as  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
It  came  into  the  world  early  in  1870.  Like  the  daily 
Citizen  it  is  published  in  the  evening  at  the  price  of  a 
halfpenny.  Like  that  journal  also  its  size  is  small. 
It  calls  itself,  in  relation  to  its  political  opinions, 
Independent-  Liberal. 
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There  are  several  other  papers  published  weekly  in 
Glasgow,  but  none  of  them  have  a  position  which  calls 
for  particular  notice.  The  Christian  News,  published 
on  Saturday  at  twopence,  is  essentially  a  religious 
journal.  It  is  the  organ  of  what  is  called  in  Scotland 
the  Morrisonian  party,  of  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Morri- 
son, of  Glasgow,  is  the  leader.  The  League  Journal ', 
price  one  penny,  was  started  by  the  Scottish  Tempe- 
rance League.  The  Penny  Post  is  Liberal  in  relation 
to  politics,  and  aims  at  making  itself  the  medium  of 
matter  calculated  to  promote  sound  principles  in  do- 
mestic life.  Its  price  is  also  a  penny.  The  same 
description  will  equally  apply  to  the  Glasgow  Sentinel, 
which  has,  however,  this  additional  fact  in  its  favour, 
that  it  can  boast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  either  of 
those  papers  I  have  just  mentioned,  having  been  set 
on  foot  as  far  back  as  in  1850. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NEWSPAPERS     IN    THE     COUNTIES    OF     HADD1NGTOX, 
ROXBURGH,    [SELKIRK,    PEEBLES,    AND   DUMFRIES. 

HAVING  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  Newspaper  Press  of  the  two  greatest  cities 
in  Scotland,  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Provincial 
Press  of  that  country.  Still,  as  far  as  is  practicable, 
pursuing  my  plan  of  taking  the  provinces  topographi- 
cally in  Scotland  as  I  have  done  in  England,  the 
most  convenient  place  at  which  to  begin  will  be  at 
Haddington,  as  being  not  only  the  most  direct  eastern 
part  from  Edinburgh,  but  also  the  most  eastern 
part  of  Scotland.  Haddingtonshire  is  a  small 
county,  and  even  in  relation  to  its  extent,  it  is  but 
thinly  populated.  Its  entire  population  is  under 
38,000,  while  the  population  of  Haddington,  its 
county  town,  is  only  4000.  No  one  therefore  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  while  most  of  the  other 
Scottish  counties  can  boast  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  newspapers,  Haddington  has  only  one.  Its  title  is 
the  HADDINGTONSHIRE  COURIER.  It  was  established 
in  1859,  on  Independent  principles,  and  its  practice 
during  the  intervening  period  has  been  in  consonance 
with  its  earliest  professions.  Though  its  circulation 
is  not  large — as  indeed,  with  so  limited  an  audience 
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to  which  to  address  itself,  it  could  not  expect  to  be — 
yet  it  has  this  ground  of  encouragement,  that  ever 
since  its  commencement  it  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  influence  and  circulation.  Its  price  is  twopence. 
The  county  in  which  it  is  published  being  essentially 
agricultural,  it  especially  devotes  its  attention  to 
whatever  may  be  deemed  most  interesting  to  the 
landlords  and  the  tenant  farmers.  Indeed  it  may  be 
called,  among  the  Scotch  provincial  papers  at  least, 
one  of  "  the  Farmer's  Friends." 

Adjoining  the  county  of  Haddington  in  a  south- 
ern direction,  is  that  of  Eoxburgh.  Much  of  the  latter 
constitutes  part  of  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Boxburgh- 
shire,  with  its  population  of  45,000,  has  eight  news- 
papers. The  oldest  of  the  number  is  the  KELSO 
MAIL,  which  was  established  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Its  first  number  appeared  in  1797.  I  have  made  re- 
ferences to  it  in  what  I  have  said  under  the  head 
"  Past  Edinburgh  Papers,"  when  speaking  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.  The  Kelso  Mail  was  a 
paper  with  which  the  late  William  Jerdan  was  in 
early  life  connected,  Kelso  being  his  native  town ; 
but  I  have  especially  alluded  to  it  as  a  journal  which 
was,  for  some  time,  under  the  editorial  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  the  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  printer  of  his  works.  Above 
all,  I  have  alluded  to  it  as  a  journal  to  which  Sir 
Walter  himself  contributed  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  articles  in  early  life,  before  the  world  had  even 
heard  of  his  name.  The  Kelso  Mail  is  still,  as  it  ever 
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has  been,  Conservative  in  its  politics.  It  is,  and  long 
has  been,  published  twice  a  week,  each  issue  being 
charged  twopence  per  copy.  It  has  always  had,  more 
than  the  generality  of  the  provincial  newspapers  of 
Scotland,  a  reputation  for  the  space  it  devoted  to 
literature  ;  and  that  characteristic  it  still  retains.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor is  "  William  Jerdan."  But  I  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  whether  he  be  the  son  or  grandson  of 
the  William  Jerdan  already  alluded  to,  who  for  forty 
long  years  was  so  well  known  in  London  as  editor  of 
the  Literary  Gazette,  and  who  during  half  a  century 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  literature 
of  the  land. 

Confining  ourselves  to  Kelso,  the  next  paper  in 
point  of  age  is  the  KELSO  CHRONICLE.  It  is  in  its 
fortieth  year,  having  made  its  entrance  on  the  jour- 
nalistic stage  in  1832,  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Eeform  Bill  passed.  Hitherto  the  Kelso  Mail,  a  Tory 
paper,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  that  day,  had 
been  the  only  newspaper  in  Kelso,  and  as  the  agita- 
tion on  the  Reform  question  not  only  brought  many 
new  proselytes  to  Liberal  principles,  but  awoke  and 
increased  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  of  many  who  had  been  attached  to  the  cause 
of  popular  progress  before,  it  was  felt  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Liberals  of  Kelso  in  particular,  and  of 
Roxburghshire  in  general,  that  they  should  have  no 
advocate  of  their  views  and  no  public  medium  of  com- 
municating with  each  other.  The  origin  of  the  Kelso 
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Chronicle  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
state  of  feeling.  It  has  during  the  forty  years  it  has 
existed  proved  true  to  the  traditions  of  its  earlier 
days.  Like  its  contemporary,  the  Kelso  Mail,  the 
Kelso  Chronicle  is  published  at  twopence. 

There  is  a  third  Kelso  paper;  it  is  called  the 
KELSO  COURIER.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  only 
been  born  into  the  newspaper  world  last  year.  It 
belongs  to  the  Liberal  category.  It  will  strike  others, 
as  it  strikes  me,  that  a  town  whose  population  is 
under  4500  should  be  able  to  support  three  news- 
papers, one  of  them  published  twice  a  week ;  I  am 
not  sure  if  there  be  any  parallel  case  in  the  history  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  of  Great  Britain.  Like  its  two 
local  contemporaries,  the  Kelso  Courier  is  published  at 
twopence.  The  population  of  Kelso  is  under  4500. 

There  is,  in  connexion  with  the  Newspaper  Press 
of  Roxburghshire,  another  journal,  for  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  place.  It  is  called  the 
BORDER  ADVERTISER.  It  is  published  at  Galashiels. 
The  people  of  Eoxburghshire  claim  the  paper  as 
theirs ;  while  those  of  the  county  of  Selkirk  contend 
that  it  belongs  to  them.  Though  the  point  is  one 
in  which  the  world  will  not  take  the  same  interest  as 
it  did,  in  bygone  days,  as  to  which  of  the  seven  cities 
which  claimed  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer, 
had  a  right  to  that  high  honour,  yet  I  have  taken 
sufficient  interest  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Border  Advertiser  belongs  to  Roxburgh  or  to  Selkirk 
to  lead  me  to  consult  some  of  our  best  gazetteers  and 
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encylopuodias,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  settle  the 
point.  But  my  labour  has  been  in  vain.  The  point 
remains,  so  far  as  my  judgment  is  concerned,  as  open 
to  controversy  as  ever.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  my  best  course  would  be  to  imitate  the  example 
set  by  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Directory,  and  classify  the 
Border  Advertiser  among  the  papers  of  Roxburgh- 
shire. It  is  Liberal  in  its  politics,  but  chiefly  devotes 
its  attention  and  its  space  to  matters  of  local  interest. 
It  has  attained  to  a  moderately  good  age,  having  been 
brought  out  in  1848,  the  year  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution  which  dethroned  Louis  Philippe  and  sent  him 
as  another  addition  to  the  long  list  of  royal  refugees 
who  for  many  centuries  past  have  sought  an  asylum 
on  our  hospitable  shores.  Its  price  is  a  penny,  and 
its  day  of  publication  Friday, — a  very  common  day  in 
Scotland  for  the  issue  of  weekly  newspapers. 

The  next  paper  in  relation  to  age  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh  is  the  Hawick  Advertiser,  begun  in  1854, 
and  published  on  Saturday,  at  the  price  of  three- 
halfpence.  Its  appearance  was  followed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  (1855)  by  that  of  the  Teviotdale  Record, 
also  published  at  three-halfpence,  on  Saturday ;  and, 
like  the  former,  identifying  itself  with  Liberalism, 
though  not  in  its  more  ultra  form.  Its  place  of 
publication  is  Jedburgh.  In  the  same  town  of  Jed- 
burgh  another  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Jedluryh 
Gazette,  was  established  two  years  ago,  the  price  being 
a  penny.  It  also  is  a  Liberal  paper.  In  October  of 
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the  same  year  (1870),  Boxburghshire  received  another 
addition  to  its  newspaper  family  in  the  case  of  the 
Hawick  Express,  for  which  the  charge  is  a  penny, 
and  the  day  of  publication  Saturday.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  out  of  the  eight  papers  which 
belong  to  the  county  of  Eoxburgh,  only  one,  the 
Kelso  Mail,  identifies  itself  with  Conservatism.  The 
other  seven  are  all  Liberal  papers.  None  of  them 
even  class  themselves  with  those  journals  in  other 
towns  which  are  either  Neutral  or  even  Independent. 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact.  I  do  not  know  a  similar 
one  in  the  history  of  the  Provincial  Press.  It  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  that  Box- 
burghshire must  be  much  more  largely  impregnated 
with  Liberalism  than  any  other  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions. 

The  county  of  Selkirk  is  adjacent  to  that  of  Box- 
burgh.  It  has  only  one  paper.  This  need  not  be 
wondered  at  when  I  mention  that  its  population  is 
only  in  round  numbers  4500,  and  the  population  of 
the  county  14,000.  The  name  of  its  journal  is  the 
SOUTHERN  BEPORTER.  It  entered  the  newspaper 
sphere  in  1855,  resting  its  claims  to  public  support 
on  the  Independent-Liberal  course  which  it  would 
pursue.  It  is  a  penny  paper,  and  is  published  on 
Thursday. 

In  a  western  direction  from  the  county  of  Box- 
burgh  is  the  county  of  Peebles.  Like  Haddington- 
shire  and  Selkirkshire,  it  has  only  one  paper;  and 
the  marvel  is,  that  with  a  population,  according  to 
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the  census  of  1861,  of  1500,  it  should  have  a  news- 
paper at  all.  The  population  of  the  town  does  not 
exceed  2500.  The  title  of  the  paper  is  the  PEEBLES- 
SHIRE  ADVERTISER.  It  was  begun  in  1845.  It  sought 
support  partly  on  account  of  local  considerations,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  independent  line  it  meant  to 
take  on  all  political  questions.  Its  price  is  three- 
halfpence,  and  its  day  of  publication  Saturday. 

Proceeding  in  a  south-western  direction  we  come 
to  the  county  of  Dumfries.  It  is  an  important  county, 
and  has  a  right  to  be  regarded  with  special  interest 
on  account  of  the  number  of  eminent  men  in  the 
various  walks  of  literature  to  which  it  has  given 
birth.  To  some  facts  in  connexion  with  the  distin- 
guished men  who  owe  their  existence  to  Dumfries- 
shire, I  will  make  allusion  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  Inverness  Courier,  which  is  conducted  by  Mr. 
Robert  Carruthers,  whose  property  it  is,  and  who 
himself  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  modern 
literature  of  our  land.  The  number  of  papers  in 
Dumfriesshire  is  seven.  Those  in  the  town  are  the 
1) mn fries  Courier,  the  Dumfriesshire  Herald,  and  the 
Dumfries  Standard. 

The  DUMFRIES  COURIER  has  long  had  a  high  repuhi- 
tion  among  the  provincial  papers  of  Scotland.  It  was 
established  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800.  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn  any  particulars  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  became  a  member  of  the  news- 
paper family ;  but  it  first  acquired  its  repute  as  one 
of  the  Scotch  provincial  journals  when  it  was  confided 
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to  the  editorial  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
McDiarmid.  This  was  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  McDiarmid,  like  many  Scotchmen  who  after- 
wards, by  the  innate  force  of  their  character,  have 
raised  themselves  to  distinction  in  the  world,  was  in 
a  great  measure  self-taught.  His/orfe  did  not  con- 
sist in  writing  political  articles,  but  in  his  description 
of  vegetable  wonders.  As  a  politician,  indeed,  Mr. 
McDiarmid  never  had  any  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  moderately  Liberal  class,  and  moderate  Liberals 
are  not  sufficiently  decided  in  their  politics  to  acquire 
political  distinction.  The  political  character  which  he 
claimed  for  the  Dumfries  Courier  was  that  it  chose  for 
itself  a  "  Liberal  and  Independent  course  •"  and  that 
is  now  the  character,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  to  which  that  journal  still  lays  claim.  I 
could  not  name  an  editor  of  a  Scotch  provincial  paper 
that  was  a  greater  favourite  with  the  journalistic  fra- 
ternity than  Mr.  John  McDiarmid.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  genial  man,  and  abounded  in  benevolence. 
He  never  appeared  more  in  his  element  than  when  at 
any  public  gathering  or  any  convivial  meeting  he 
was  called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "The  Press." 
He  had  done  that  in  his  day  hundreds  of  times,  and 
yet  till  the  last  he  did  it  with  as  much  gusto  as  if  he 
had  never  done  it  before.  The  great  reputation  of  the 
.Dumfries  Courier  during  the  many  years  it  was  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  McDiarmid  mainly  rested 
on  his  graphic  descriptions  of  vegetable  wonders  ;  and 
of  these  he  somehow  or  other  always  managed  to  have 
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an  abundant  supply  on  hand.  No  matter  what  were 
the  times  and  seasons,  the  Dumfries  Courier  hardly 
ever  for  many  years  appeared  without  something  rela- 
tive to  some  vegetable  prodigy.  Accounts  of  "enormous 
gooseberries,"  "prodigious  turnips,"  prolific  produce  of 
potatoes  from  a  single  stem,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  wonders,  appeared  in  endless  succession  in  the 
Dumfries  Courier.  How  Mr.  McDiarmid  exclusively 
procured  so  extensive  a  variety  of  these  singular 
freaks  of  Nature,  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  the 
vegetable  marvels  themselves.  Speaking  of  the  Dum- 
fries Courier  and  of  its  editor,  Chambers  s  Journal  in 
1834  remarked  : — "  Mr.  McDiarmid's  enthusiastic 
interest  in  homely  and  rural  matters,  his  piquant, 
lively,  and  often  eloquent  style,  and  the  kindly  bene- 
volence that  sparkles  through  all,  render  his  lucubra- 
tions, even  when  they  border  on  the  marvellous, 
attractive  to  all  classes  of  his  readers."  Had  he  been 
describing  a  second  great  fire  of  London,  or  a  second 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  he  could  not  have 
written  with  a  greater  intensity  of  feeling,  than  he  did 
when  giving  expression  to  his  inexpressible  amaze- 
ment— if  there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  phrase —  at 
whatever  vegetable  object  of  interest  had  been  brought 
"to  our  office."  Never,  indeed,  did  a  writer  more 
thoroughly  throw  his  whole  soul  into  his  subject  than 
did  Mr.  McDiarmid.  I  remember,  when  I  was  forty 
years  younger  than  I  am  now,  reading  with  a  greater 
gratification  than  I,  as  a  rule,  derive  from  the  journals 
of  the  present  day,  the  graphic  descriptions  which 
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proceeded  from  his  pen,  of  the  prodigies  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Tor  many  years  the  Dumfries 
Courier  was  perhaps  more  frequently  quoted  by  other 
journals  than  any  of  the  other  papers  published  in 
Scotland.  It  was,  too,  one  of  the  most  extensively 
circulated  provincial  papers  in  North  Britain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  stamp  returns,  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  newspaper  duty,  it  stood  fourth  among 
Scottish  provincial  journals.  And  regard  being  had  to 
its  price,  which  is  twopence-halfpenny,  I  believe  it 
still  stands  in  the  same  relative  position  to  its  con- 
temporaries on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Dumfries 
Courier  still  remains  in  the  family  of  Mr.  McDiarmid. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  four-page  sheets  in  Scotland.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  size  would  be  more  con- 
venient, were  it  changed  into  an  eight-page  paper. 
It  was  originally  and  for  many  years  published  on 
Wednesday,  but  for  a  long  time  past  it  has  been 
issued  on  Tuesday. 

The  next  of  the  three  Dumfries  papers  in  point  of 
seniority,  having  been  begun  in  1835,  is  the  HERALD, 
but  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  the  title  of  Dum- 
fries Herald,  it  calls  itself  the  Dumfriesshire  Herald. 
The  other  two,  however,  are  not  less  county  papers  than 
itself.  Its  political  views  are  Conservative,  though 
not  of  so  decided  a  character  as  the  Tory  Dumfries 
Journal,  long  since  discontinued,  which  for  many  years 
was  prosperous,  especially  in  the  number  and  value  of 
its  advertisements.  The  Dumfriesshire  Herald  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  general  newspaper,  but  its  chief 
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characteristic  is  the  attention  it  pays  to  agricultural 
matters.  It  is  a  twice-a-week  publication  ;  the  periods 
of  publication  being  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  In 
relation  to  price  it  is  to  be  classed  among  the  penny 
papers. 

The  DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY  STANDARD  is  the 
only  other  paper  published  in  Dumfries.  It  has  two 
impressions  in  the  week.  They  tire  issued  on  the 
same  days  as  its  Conservative  local  contemporary, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price.  While  the  latter 
is  charged  a  penny  each  day,  the  price  of  the  Dum- 
fries Standard  is  twopence  on  Wednesday  and  a  penny 
on  Saturday.  The  Standard  was  established  in  March, 
1843,  and  is  therefore  approaching  its  thirtieth  year. 
Its  first  number  appeared  two  months  before  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  chief 
purposes  for  which  the  Dumfries  Standard  was  esta- 
blished was  to  advocate  the  principles,  ecclesiastical  and 
doctrinal,  for  which  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Scottish  Establishment  were  at  the  time  strenuously 
contending,  and  in  vindication  of  which  nearly  five 
hundred  of  the  greatest  and  best  ministers  in  that 
Church  relinquished  their  livings  and  submitted  to  a 
loss  of  their  ecclesiastical  position.  Such  a  paper  as 
the  Dumfries  Standard  was  greatly  needed  at  the  time 
in  the  south  of  Scotland;  for  a  cold,  cheerless, 
withering  Moderatism  then  prevailed  there.  And  not 
only  was  this  the  case  in  relation  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland, 
but  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  sided  with  the 
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Moderate  ministers,  and  did  all  they  could  to  crush 
the  movement  which  the  Standard  had  undertaken  to 
defend  and  promote.  Its  two  local  contemporaries, 
the  Dumfries  Courier  and  the  Dumfriesshire  Herald, 
though  agreeing  in  nothing  else,  manifested  an  edi- 
fying accord  in  assailing  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
cellent men  by  whom  hostility  to  Erastianism  and 
the  advocacy  of  Evangelicalism,  were  conducted 
with  a  zeal  and  ability  which  were  above  all  praise, 
and  which  were  ultimately  crowned  with  a  suc- 
cess which  at  the  time  filled  the  world  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  But  as  I  have  referred  al- 
ready, in  my  sketch  of  the  Edinburgh  Witness,  to  the 
secession  of  so  many  great  and  good  men  from  the 
Scotch  Establishment,  on  the  day  of  disruption,  I 
will  not  recur  to  that  grand  moral  and  spiritual  event. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Dumfries  Standard  rushed 
into  the  field  when  the  battle  was  at  its  hottest,  and 
nobly  acquitted  itself  in  the  conflict.  The  war  did 
not  end  with  the  disruption.  The  great  struggle 
lasted  for  years  after  that  event,  and  the  Standard 
continued  among  the  foremost  in  the  fight.  It  had 
terrible  odds  to  contend  with ;  and  viewing  the  venture 
in  a  commercial  aspect,  the  attempt  to  establish 
the  paper  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  hopeless 
enterprise.  Almost  all  the  landed  proprietors  and 
other  influential  people  in  the  district  were  opposed 
to  Free  Church  principles.  The  Tory  Government, 
with  Sir  Eobert  Peel  at  its  head,  ruled  at  the  time  with 
a  high  hand,  and  no  district  in  Scotland  was  more 
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ready  to  back  Sir  Eobert  and  his  Cabinet,  than  Dum- 
friesshire and  Galloway.  As  the  adherents  of  the  Free 
Church  were  looked  upon  as  little  better  than 
Chartists,  those  journals — the  Dumfries  Standard 
among  the  number — which  identified  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  that  Church,  were  regarded  as  being,  in 
effect,  Chartist  journals.  The  Standard's  political  prin- 
ciples were  Liberal,  though  not  extreme,  and  therefore 
between  its  political  and  its  ecclesiastical  and  evange- 
lical views,  it  had  for  many  years  uphill  work.  The 
arduousness  of  the  task  which  the  Dumfries  Standard  had 
undertaken,  and  the  appalling  difficulties  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  will  be  inferred,  when  I  state  that 
one  half  of  the  proprietors  were  ministers  in  the 
Establishment  who  were  about  to  be  driven  from  their 
manses  and  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  their  means  of 
living.  They  clearly  foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  they  were  to  be  thrown  on  the  world. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  will  occasion  no  sur- 
prise when  I  mention  that  before  a  few  years  elapsed 
the  Dumfries  Standard  got  into  serious  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Its  circulation,  at  this  time  did  not 
exceed  500  copies,  while  its  advertisements  were 
few  in  number,  and  the  great  majority  of  them, 
of  the  inadequately-paid  class.  The  average  weekly 
produce  from  advertisements  did  not,  for  some  years, 
exceed  21.  ]  0$.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
manifold  difficulties  with  which  the  DuMfric*  Standard 
had  to  contend  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, it  eventually  triumphed  over  them  by  means 
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of  the  economy  practised  and  the  judgment  and 
ability  with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  never,  in  its 
greatest  straits,  I  ought  here  to  remark,  compromised 
a  single  principle  which  it  was  professedly  established 
to  defend  and  advocate.  But  while  its  chief  charac- 
teristic was  its  anxiety  to  promote  the  ecclesiastical 
and  evangelical  principles  for  which  the  Free  Church 
party  were  contending,  it  paid  great  attention  to  all 
local  matters.  It  gave  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the 
proceedings  at  meetings  of  the  Town  Council,  and  of 
other  meetings  in  relation  to  general  subjects.  By 
these  means  the  circulation  of  the  paper  gradually 
found  its  way  into  other  than  Free  Church  circles, 
and  the  number  of  advertisements  considerably  in- 
creased. Yet  notwithstanding  this  improvement  in 
the  state  of  matters,  the  Dumfries  Standard  had  to 
maintain  a  struggle  for  existence  for  ten  years.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  1853  that  the  corner  may  be 
said  to  have  been  turned.  In  that  year  the  duty  on 
advertisements  was  repealed,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction in  their  price  led  to  a  great  addition  to  their 
number.  The  circulation  had  in  the  interim  risen 
from  500  to  700  copies  per  day.  The  interest  felt  in 
the  Crimean  war  in  1655,  naturally  generated  a  great 
desire  for  the  earliest  possible  intelligence  from  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  Dumfries  Standard  made  great 
efforts,  which  were  duly  appreciated,  to  gratify  the 
universal  wish.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  being 
soon  after  abolished,  the  proprietors  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  small-sized  supplements  on 
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Saturday, — the    ordinary  publication  having  always 
been  on  Wednesday, — the  daily  penny  papers    not 
being   then  much  circulated  in  Scotland.      By   the 
end     of    1855,     the     circulation    of    the    Standard 
reached  1000  copies,  and  advertisements  came  in  still 
more  freely.     The  war  ceased  at  that  time,  but  the 
advantage  of  getting  even  local  news  twice  weekly 
was  much  relished,   and  the  Saturday  sheet  was  con- 
tinued and  from  time  to  time  enlarged  to  some  extent. 
In  1856,  and  for  two  or  three  years  thereafter,  the 
increase  was  gradual,  both  in  its  circulation  and  in  the 
number  of  advertisements.     The  heavy  debt  incurred 
during  the  early  years  of  its   history  began  to  be 
paid  off  by  instalments  once  or  twice  a  year.     In  the 
course  of  five  years  or  so,  the  circulation  increased  to 
1500  on  both  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  advertise- 
ments were  also  put  into  the  latter.     As  the  revenue 
enlarged,  both    Wednesday's   and  Saturday's  sheets 
were  enlarged,  and  as  the  size  of  the  sheets  increased 
the  numbers  of  readers  and  the  number  of  advertise- 
ments increased,  and  so  on,  until  the  Standard  is  now 
advertised   in    "  Mitchell's   Newspaper   Press  Direc- 
tory,"   as    the    "best    medium    for    advertisements 
in   the    district,    having  a  much   larger   circulation 
than   any    other   newspaper  printed   and    published 
in  the  south  of  Scotland."     Including  both  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  papers,  the  Dumfries  Standard  now 
prints  fully    6500    weekly,    while    the    number    of 
advertisements  is  about  250  per  week. 

I  have  thus  gone  at  greater  length  into  the  history 
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of  the  Dumfries  Standard  than  I  would  otherwise  have 
done,  hecause  there  are  few  instances  of  a  provincial 
paper  having  had  to  undergo  so  severe  a  struggle  for 
existence,  and  yet  in  the  end  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  had  to  contend  for  so  long  a  period 
as  nearly  twelve  years.  It  not  only  is  now  established, 
and  on  an  immovable  foundation,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  it  stands  high,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  in  the  provincial  press  north  of  the 
Tweed.  It  is  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  is 
altogether  an  interesting  paper  in  relation  to  its 
general  reading.  It  has  had  for  years  a  reputation, 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  Scotch 
provincial  papers,  for  its  literary  merits.  Some  of  its 
reviews  of  books  are  elaborate,  and  marked  by  their 
analysis  of  the  works  subjected  to  criticism.  The 
space,  indeed,  devoted  to  literary  matters  in  the 
Dumfries  Standard  is  one  of  its  greatest  attractions 
in  the  estimation  of  all  classes  of  its  readers. 

The  four  remaining  papers  published  in  Dumfries- 
shire are  the  Eskdale  Advertiser,  commenced  in  1848, 
on  Neutral  principles,  and  published  at  a  penny  ;  the 
Annandale  Observer,  also  price  one  penny,  commenced 
likewise  on  Neutral  principles,  in  1857  ;  the  Moffat 
Times,  also  started  in  1857,  and  occupying  Neutral 
political  ground,  published  at  a  penny ;  and  the 
Annandale  Herald,  printed  and  issued  in  Lockerbie. 
This  last  journal  was  set  on  foot  in  1862,  and  has 
from  the  first  been  unmistakably  on  the  side  of 
Liberalism.  Like  the  other  three  papers  I  have  just 
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mentioned,  its  price  is  a  penny.  Its  day  of  publica- 
tion is  Saturday. 

Close  to  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  south-western  part, 
is  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright.  Its  political  journals 
are  only  two  in  number.  No  one  will  feel  surprised 
that  Kirkcudbrightshire  has  only  two  papers,  when 
I  mention  that  its  population  is  only  rather 
more  than  40,000.  Their  names  are  the  Kirk- 
cudbright Advertiser  and  the  Galloway  Express.  The 
former  is  Neutral  on  political  subjects.  It  was 
established  in  1853.  Its  place  of  publication  is 
Castle  Douglas,  and  its  price  twopence.  The  latter 
is  Liberal  in  politics,  and  like  most  of  the  papers  in 
the  neighbouring  counties,  contents  itself  with  a 
penny  as  its  price. 

In  a  still  further  south-western  direction  lies  the 
county  of  Wigton.  It  only  exceeds  the  contiguous 
county  I  have  just  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  its  newspapers  by  one  :  it  has  three.  But 
considering  that  its  population  is  only  38,000,  or 
2000  less  than  that  of  the  county  of  Kirkcudbright, 
it  is  better  supplied  than  the  latter  in  the  commodity 
of  newspaper  journalism.  The  Galloway  Advertiser  and 
Wigtonshire  Free  Press  is  the  oldest  of  the  three.  In 
a  few  months  it  will  enter  its  thirtieth  year.  It  is 
Liberal  in  its  political  views,  is  published  on  Tues- 
day, in  Stranraer,  and  sold  at  twopence.  The  Galloway 
Post  was  commenced  in  1859,  and  has  from  the  first 
been  conducted  on  Independent  principles;  but  it 
has  not  devoted  much  of  its  space  to  discussions  on 
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political  questions.  It  pays  more  attention  to  literary 
matters  than  most  of  its  contemporaries,  either  in  the 
county  of  Wigton  or  in  any  of  the  more  immediately 
adjacent  counties.  The  Galloway  Gazette  was  com- 
menced in  1870.  It  identifies  itself  with  the  Con- 
servative party.  Its  place  of  publication  is  Newton- 
Stewart,  and  the  price  a  penny. 

The  county  of  Ayr  adjoins  that  of  Wigton  in  a 
northern  direction.  It  is  an  extensive  and  thickly- 
peopled  county.  Its  population  is,  as  near  as  may  be, 
200,000  ;  but  the  number  of  its  newspapers  is  not 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
has  only  seven  papers,  which  number  the  county  of 
Dumfries  has,  though  not  having  much  more  than  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Ayrshire.  Four  out  of 
these  seven  journals  are  published  in  the.  town  of 
Ayr,  the  number  of  whose  inhabitants  is  close  on 
18,000.  The  oldest  is  the  AYR  ADVERTISER,  issued 
on  Thursday  at  the  price  of  threepence-halfpenny.  It 
was  commenced  in  1803,  and  is  now  approaching  the 
three  score  and  ten  years,  which  the  Psalmist  repre- 
sents as  the  allotted  duration  of  human  life.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  was,  for  a  conside- 
rable period,  one  of  its  "  Constant  Headers,"  and 
invariably  found  in  its  columns  something  to  interest 
and  instruct.  It  has  always  been  Liberal  in  its  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  was  so  at  a  time,  which  lasted  for 
many  years,  when  it  required  no  small  amount  of 
moral  courage  to  make  an  explicit  avowal  of  Liberal 
predilections.  It  had,  too,  this  great  attraction  in 
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my  eyes, — that  it  devoted  much  more  of  its  space  to 
literary  matters  than  the  generalit}'  of  its  Scottish 
contemporaries  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

With,  at  least  partly,  the  view  of  opposing  the 
Ayr  Advertiser,  the  AYR  OBSERVER  was  started  in 
IS 8:2.  The  cause  of  Eeform  was  at  that  time — which 
was  the  year  when  the  first  Reform  Bill  received  the 
Eoyal  assent — in  the  height  of  its  popularity;  and 
as  Ayrshire  had  only  one  journal,  which  was  strenu- 
ously supporting  the  cause  of  popular  progress,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Tories  of  that  county,  that  it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  themselves  and  a  serious  injury  to  their 
cause  if  they  did  not  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  out  a  paper  which  should  be  an 
organ  of  their  own.  Hence  the  appearance,  in  1832, 
of  the  Ayr  Observer.  It  is  a  twice -a- week  journal,  the 
days  of  publication  being  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and 
the  price  a  penny. 

The  AYRSHIRE  ARGUS  AND  EXPRESS  was  established 
in  1857.  It  occupied  Independent  ground  from  the 
first,  and  it  does  so  still.  It  is  now  a  member  of  the 
penny  brotherhood  of  journalism.  The  Western  Argus 
also  hoisted  the  flag  of  Independence  when  it  issued 
its  prospectus  in  1866.  It  appropriates  a  considerable 
amount  of  its  space  to  what  is  called  light  reading,  in  the 
shape  of  notices  of  new  and  interesting  works,  and  in 
giving  copious  extracts  from  them.  To  these  is  some- 
times added  literary  sketches  of  its  own.  The  other 
three  Ayrshire  papers  are  printed  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  The  oldest  of  these  three  is  the 
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Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Herald,  set  on  foot  in  1853. 
Its  politics  are  Liberal,  its  price  is  a  penny,  and  its 
day  of  publication  Saturday.  In  1859,  six  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  paper  just  mentioned,  another 
made  its  appearance  in  Ayrshire  under  the  title  of 
the  Ayrshire  Weekly  News.  It  identifies  itself  with 
the  Conservative  cause,  but  is  somewhat  more  modi- 
fied in  its  Conservatism  than  its  contemporary, 
the  Ayr  Observer.  It  is  its  chief  feature  to  set 
apart  a  goodly  portion  of  its  columns  to  tales  and 
copious  extracts  from  the  diversified  literature  of  the 
day.  A  penny  is  its  price,  and  the  day  of  publi- 
cation is  Saturday — a  day  I  may  here  remark  which 
is  the  one  fixed,  in  perhaps  four  cases  out  of  five,  for 
the  issue  of  newspapers  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  The 
KilmarnocJc  Standard  is  the  youngest  of  the  Ayrshire 
papers.  It  was  brought  out  in  1863  on  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. No  paper  indeed  could  live  in  Kilniarnock,  if 
its  mission  was  to  advocate  Toryism  and  oppose  the 
progress  of  Liberal  principles. 

Next  to  Ayrshire,  still  proceeding  northwards,  is  the 
county  of  Eenfrew,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  river  Clyde,  and  approaches  within 
five  miles  of  Glasgow.  It  has  eight  newspapers,  being 
one  more  than  the  adjoining  county  of  Ayr.  Its 
oldest  paper  is  the  GREENOCK  ADVERTISER,  which  was 
established  in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  came  out  on  broadly  Liberal  principles,  and  has 
consistently  adhered  till  the  present  time  to  its  first 
love  of  Liberalism.  It  is  a  three-times-a-  week  paper, 
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its  days  of  publication  being  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday.  Its  price  is  a  penny.  It  devotes 
much  of  its  space  to  matters  of  shipping  interest,  as 
any  journal  must  needs  do  that  would  hope  to  succeed 
in  a  place  in  which  there  is  so  much  shipping  as 
in  Greenock. 

The  Greenock  Herald  was  established  in  1852,  and 
is  consequently  approaching  its  majority.     It  is  pub- 
lished at    a  penny,  twice   a   week, — the  days  of  its 
issue  being  Wednesday  and  Friday.     Like  its  elder 
local  contemporary  it  identifies  itself  with  the  cause 
of  popular  progress.      So  does  the  Greenock  Telegraph, 
set  on  foot  in  1857,  though  it  ostensibly  takes  its 
place  among  our  Independent  journals.     It  is  much 
smaller  in  its  dimensions  than  any  of  its  local  news- 
paper brethren ;  but  then  that  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  its  price  is  only  a  halfpenny,  which  is  but  half 
the  price  of  the  other  Greenock  papers.  Port  Glasgow, 
too,  has  its   halfpenny  paper.     Its  name  is  the  Port 
Glasgow  Monitor.     It  is  a  Neutral  paper,  but  has  only 
been  two  years  in  existence.    The  Greenock  News,  com- 
menced in  1866,  is  a  thoroughly  Liberal  paper ;  but 
more  perhaps  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  it  grounds 
its  claims  to  the  support  of  the  people  of  Greenock 
and   the   surrounding  districts,    on  the   attention  it 
pays   to  matters  of  local  interest.     It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  all  the  four  Greenock  papers  should  be  more 
or  less  Liberal  in  their  politics.     I  do  not  know  if 
there  be  a  similar  case  in  the  existing  newspaper  press 
of  Great  Britain.     Nor  am  I  sure  that  there  is  any 
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other  instance  of  a  town,  with  a  population  of  50,000 
— which  was  the  population  of  Greenock  when  the 
last  of  its  papers  was  established — having  had  for 
an  equal  number  of  years  four  newspapers.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  add  that  though  in  1866  the 
population  was  what  I  have  stated,  Greenock  is 
so  rapidly  rising  a  place,  that  the  population  is  now 
approaching  60,000.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
increased  in  the  interval  between  the  census  of  1861 
and  that  of  1871,  no  less,  in  round  numbers,  than 
15,000,  having  been  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  42,000, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1871,  57,000;  but  it  is  right 
to  add  that,  since  the  latter  census  was  taken  the 
addition  to  the  population  makes  the  entire  number 
of  Greenock's  inhabitants  close  on  60,000. 

Paisley  is  the  next  most  important  town  in 
Eenfrewshire.  Its  present  population  is  rather  above 
48,000.  Unlike  Greenock,  it  is  not,  to  any  extent, 
receiving  constant  additions  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Ten  years  ago,  when  the  last  census 
was  taken,  its  population  was  within  a  few  hundreds 
of  what  it  is  now.  Nevertheless  it  has,  like  Greenock, 
its  four  newspapers.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  cases,  that  whereas  the  latest 
addition  made  to  Greenock  journalism  was  in  1866, 
the  fourth  Paisley  paper  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  1869.  The  Herald  is  the  senior  of  Paisley's 
journals.  It  was  established  on  Independent  prin- 
ciples, in  1853.  Its  price  is  three-halfpence. 
Next — in  1856 — came  the  Renfrewshire  Independent. 
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The  title  so  far  indicates  its  politics,  but  it  is  right 
to  say  that  its  leanings  are  all  on  the  side  of  a 
moderate  Liberalism.  The  Paisley  and  7iV///'/Yvo?////Y.' 
Gazette,  commenced  in  1864,  also  identifies  itself  with 
the  cause  of  a  moderate  Liberalism ;  but  while  its 
proper  place  in  the  classification  of  Scotch  journalism, 
is  in  the  Liberal  category,  it  is  proud  of  being  able  to 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  all  party  entangle- 
ments, and  owes  no  obligations,  moral  or  otherwise, 
either  to  individuals  or  to  bodies  of  men.  Its  price 
is  twopence,  being  the  highest  charged  by  any  of  the 
Paisley  papers.  The  Western  Standard,  having  been 
born  so  late  as  1809,  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet 
emerged  from  the  period  of  infancy ;  but  it  appears  to 
an  observer,  living  four  hundred  miles  away  from 
Paisley,  as  if  it  were  destined  to  reach  the  years  of 
manhood.  At  present  it  seems  to  waddle  well  con- 
sidering its  tender  years.  The  Western  Standard  is  a 
Conservative  journal.  It  is  a  fact  worth  recording, 
that  all  the  four  Paisley  journals  are  published  on 
Saturday. 

Eenfrewshire  brings  us  to  Lanarkshire,  of  which  the 
great  and  growing  city  of  Glasgow  is  the  county 
town.  The  number  of  its  newspapers  is  nineteen,  of 
which  sixteen  are  published  in  Glasgow.  To  the 
political  journalism  of  Glasgow,  with  its  population 
now  nearly  approaching  500,000,  I  have  already 
adverted  under  the  head  of  Glasgow  papers.  The 
remaining  three  papers  published  outside  Glasgow 
are  the  Airdrie  Advertiser  started  in  1856,  adopt- 
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ing  Independence  as  its  motto  ;  the  Hamilton 
Advertiser,  commenced  in  1856,  choosing  for  itself 
what  the  Americans  would  call  a  Liberal  ' '  platform ;" 
and  the  Lanarkshire  Examiner,  begun  in  1863, 
taking  Liberal  ground  in  relation  to  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  Each  of  these  three  Lanark- 
shire papers  is  published  on  Saturday  at  the  price  of 
a  penny. 

Going  down  the  river  Clyde  from  Glasgow  we  come 
to  Greenock,  whose  papers  I  have  already  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Eenfrewshire.  Descending  some  distance 
down  the  river  beyond  Greenock,  we  come,  on  the 
left  hand,  to  the  Isle  of  Bute,  which  though  its 
population  does  not  reach  17,000,  has  its  two  papers, — 
the  Buteman,  set  on  foot  in  December,  1854,  and  the 
Rothesay  CJironicle,  started  in  1863.  The  former  is  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  and  the  latter  calls  itself  Inde- 
pendent. Both  papers  are  published  on  Saturday, 
and  both  are  sold  for  a  penny. 

The  Newspaper  Press  of  the  county  of  Argyle, 
proceeding  still  further  northwards,  next  claims  our 
attention.  As  that  county  is  mountainous,  and  its 
population  scattered,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
opulent  in  the  commodity  of  journalism.  When  the 
census  of  1861  was  taken  its  population  was  close  on 
80,000.  The  census  for  the  present  year  will  show 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  a  little  more  than 
75,500.  Argyleshire  is  one  of  the  very  few  counties 
in  Scotland  which  will,  when  the  census  for  1871  is 
published,  show  a  decrease  in  population  compared 
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with,  the  population  returns  for  1861.  The  falling 
off,  as  will  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  just  stated, 
will  be  found  to  be  upwards  of  4000.  Considering 
the  mountainous  nature  of  Argyleshire,  and  the 
general  poverty  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  creditable  to  it,  that  it  should 
be  able  to  support  three  papers.  Campbeltown  was  the 
first  town  in  the  county  in  which  a  newspaper  was 
started.  This  was  in  1855.  The  name  of  the  journal 
is  the  Argyleshire  Herald.  It  took  its  stand  politically 
on  Independent  ground.  Next  came  the  Oban  Times, 
in  1866,  identifying  itself  with  the  popular  cause; 
and  last  year  there  appeared  a  third  paper  published 
in  Dunoon  under  the  title  of  the  Argyllshire  Standard. 
It  wishes  itself  to  be  considered  Independent ;  but  it 
is  due  to  the  other  papers  published  in  the  county  to 
state  that  it  is  only  partly  printed  in  Dunoon.  One 
half  of  the  sheet  is  printed  in  London,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  papers  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  which 
are  published  in  places  of  limited  population.  Each  of 
the  three  Argyleshire  papers  is  published  on  Satur- 
day. The  Campbeltown  Herald  is  content  with  a 
penny  as  the  charge  for  its  journal;  the  price  of  the 
other  two  is  three-halfpence. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH, DUMBARTON,  STIRLING,  CLACKMANNAN, 
FIFE,  PERTH,  FORFAR,  AND  KINCARDINESHIRE. 

HAVING  thus  gone  so  far  north  as  Inverness-shire,  in- 
stead of  now  directing  attention  to  that  important 
county,  I  deem  it  the  better  course   to   return   to 
Edinburghshire,  and   proceed   on  another    route,  in 
which  the  county  of  Inverness  will  more  properly  be 
included.     To  the   Edinburgh   Newspaper   Press   I 
have  already  adverted.     In  the  county,  and  not  far 
from  the  capital,  there  are  four  papers.      The  Leitk 
Herald  is  the  oldest  of  the  number.     It  was  launched 
on  the  newspaper  ocean  in  1846,  so  that  it  has  seen 
and  known  the  journalistic  vicissitudes  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.     On  political  subjects  it  is 
Neutral.    Next  in  age  we  have  a  Liberal-Conservative 
paper,  published  in  Dalkeith,  and  set  on  foot  in  1861. 
It  takes  little  part  in  politics,  but  trusts  for  support 
chiefly  to  the  attention  it  pays  to  local  intelligence, 
— not,  however,  forgetting  that  its  readers  will  expect 
to  be  well-informed  with  regard  to  that  general  in- 
telligence without  which  no  journal  calling  itself  a 
newspaper  can  now  expect  to  succeed.     The  Leith 
Burgh  Pilot  made  its  first  appearance  in  1864.     It 
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followed  its  predecessor  by  avowing  Neutrality  in  all 
political  matters.     It  differs  from  its  local  contem- 
porary by  giving  more  literary  matter.     Both  these 
journals  are  published  on  Saturday,  and  at  the  same 
price,  namely,  a  penny.     The  Portobello  Advertiser 
was  established  in  the  same  year  (1864)  as  the  Leith 
tturyh  Pilot,  and  is   also  published  at  a  penny.      It 
advocates  Liberal  views  in  politics.     Its  day  of  pub- 
lication is  Friday. 

Westward  from  Edinburgh  and   north-east   from 
Glasgow  is  the  county  of  Dumbarton.     It  has  two 
papers,  which  are  as  many  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected   to    be   adequately  supported   in  a  county 
which,  at  the  time  the  latest  of  the  two  was  started, 
contained   a   population   of   no   more    than    52,000. 
Even  now  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  much 
exceed  60,000.     The  Dumbarton  Herald  is  the  elder 
of  the  two  local  journals.     It  has  just  passed  out  of 
its  thirtieth  year,  having  been  born  in  1841.     Its 
politics  wear  a  decidedly  Liberal  complexion.    Unlike 
the    generality   of  its   contemporaries    published   in 
localities  where  the  population  is  not  large,  it  charges 
twopence  for  each  copy.     The  day  of  its  publication 
is  Thursday.     The  other  Dumbarton  paper  is  called  a 
Herald  also  :  it  is  entitled  the  Lenox  Herald.     Though 
it  belongs  to  the  same  proprietors,  its  principles  and 
its  policy  are  Independent.    This  hardly  accords  with 
the  moral  fitness  of  things.     There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  man  establishing  as  many  papers  as  he 
thinks  fit,  but  there  is  certainly  a  moral  incongruity 
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in  any  one  being  the  proprietor  of  journals  which 
advocate  diversified  opinions. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton 
is  Stirlingshire.  It  has  five  papers.  The  oldest  of  the 
number  is  the  STIRLING  JOURNAL,  which  two  years 
ago  celebrated  its  jubilee.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
Tory  from  the  first.  Indeed,  it  repudiates  the  term 
Conservative,  as  being  much  too  weak  to  express  the 
intensity  of  its  attachment  to  the  Constitution  in 
both  its  branches  of  Church  and  State.  It  appro- 
priates to  itself  the  good  old  term  of  Tory,  in  its 
broadest  acceptation,  and  rejoices  in  its  application 
as  the  greatest  honour  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
it.  I  received  it  regularly  for  many  years,  and  at 
that  time,  though  not  concurring  in  its  political  sen- 
timents, I  commended  it  much  for  the  spirit  and  fear- 
lessness with  which  it  advocated  its  Toryism.  It  did 
this  even  at  the  time  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  under 
discussion  in  Parliament,  and  when,  as  many  of  us 
are  old  enough  to  remember,  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  ferment  of  Liberalism.  The  Stirling  Journal  is 
issued  on  Friday.  Its  price  is  twopence.  The  Stirling 
Observer  is  sixteen  years  younger  than  the  Journal, 
having  been  established  in  the  Liberal  interest  in 
1830.  Its  price  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  senior,  but 
its  day  of  publication  is  Thursday.  It  has  been  a 
zealous  and  consistent  advocate  of  popular  progress 
ever  since  it  made  its  entrance  on  the  newspaper 
stage.  The  titles  of  the  remaining  two  Stirlingshire 
papers  are  the  Bridge  of  Allan  Reporter,  started  in 
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I  ^ ")'.),  and  the  Reporter,  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year. 
Not  only  are  both  papers  called  Reporters,  but  both 
arc  published  at  a  penny,  arid  both  on  the  same  day, 
which  is  Saturday.  No  one  could  object  to  this,  but 
unfortunately  the  sentiments,  or  rather  the  sameness, 
do  not  extend  to  their  principles,  though  both 
belong  to  the  same  proprietor.  The  former  is  Neutral 
in  its  politics ;  the  latter  is  Conservative.  I  have 
expressed  my  view  on  this  point  in  speaking  of  the 
I)  it  at  barton  and  Lenox  Heralds  taking  different  lines  of 
policy,  though  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor. 
But  this  Stirling  case  is  worse  than  the  Dumbarton 
one ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  Stirlingshire  journals 
not  being  satisfied  with  two,  one  taking  a  Neutral 
part  in  politics,  the  other  Conservative  ground,  he 
must  needs  own  a  third,  the  Stirling  Journal,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  something  more  than  Conservative, 
— even  a  Tory  of  the  first  water. 

Contiguous  to  the  north-east  of  Stirlingshire  is  the 
county  of  Clackmannan.  It  has  two  papers.  Instead 
of  wondering  that  it  has  not  more,  the  marvel  is  that 
it  has  any  at  all.  When  they  were  severally  started 
the  population  of  the  county  was  under  22,000,  and 
even  now,  by  the  census  of  1871,  the  population  is 
under  24,000.  The  names  of  its  papers  are  the 
Alloa  Adcrrfixer,  commenced  in  1841,  and  the  AUoa 
Joarnfd,  established  in  1844.  Both  are  Liberal,  both 
are  penny  papers,  and  both  are  issued  on  Saturday. 

Next  to  Clackmannan,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  is 
the  county  of  Kinross.  It  is  a  mere  speck  on  the 
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map ;  and  its  population  corresponds  with  its  limited 
area.  It  is  the  smallest  and  least  populated  county 
in  Scotland.  In  1861,  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year,  its  inhabitants  did  not  number  8000,  while, 
instead  of  increasing  in  the  intervening  ten  years,  it 
has  decreased  to  the  extent  of  700.  Here,  then,  we 
have  for  the  county  of  Kinross  a  population  at  the 
present  time  of  only  7200,  and  yet  it  has  its  two 
papers  The  Kinross-shire  Advertiser  was  established 
in  1847,  and  the  Kinross  WeeEy  Register  in  1870. 
The  former  is  Neutral  in  its  politics,  and  the  latter,  I 
should  say  leaning  to  the  Liberal  side.  How  both 
papers,  or  even  one,  can  receive  sufficient  support  in 
a  county  whose  population  does  not  exceed  7200  is 
to  me  so  surprising  a  fact,  that  I  should  be  glad  if 
the  mystery  were  explained. 

Adjoining,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  county  of  Kin- 
ross, with  its  dwarfish  area,  is  Fifeshire,  often  called 
"  the  Kingdom  of  Fife,"  in  connexion  with  certain  tra- 
ditions many  centuries  ago.  I  must  advert  at  some 
length  to  the  journalism  of  that  county.  Considering 
that  its  population  does  not  much  exceed  154,000,  its 
newspaper  necessities  must  be  regarded  as  being  ade- 
quately supplied,  for  it  has  no  fewer  than  eight  papers. 
The  oldest  of  their  number  is  the  FIFE  HERALD. 
Originally,  but  only  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
it  was  called  the  Cupar  Herald, — the  town  of  Cupar 
being  then,  as  now,  the  place  of  its  publication.  It 
was  one  of  the  journalistic  births  in  Great  Britain 
that  took  place  in  1822.  The  Fife  Herald  is  one  of 
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the  few  papers  in  Scotland  which  has  run  a  career 
which  entitles  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  journalism  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  It 
celebrated  its  jubilee  by  a  great  public  dinner  in  its 
native  place  on  the  14th  of  March  last.  On  that  oc- 
casion a  number  of  interesting  facts  came  out  in  con- 
nexion with  its  annals,  which  were  previously  un- 
known to  even  the  majority  of  its  own  regular  readers. 
The  Fife  Herald  was  the  first  newspaper  that  appeared 
in  the  county.  Only  think  that  fifty-one  years  ago 
there  was  not  one  newspaper  in  all  Fifeshire,  and  that 
there  are  eight  now !  The  want  of  a  newspaper  had 
been  for  many  years  previously  to  1822,  much  felt 
by  the  people  of  Fifeshire ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Kobert  Tullis,*  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
proprietor,  to  be  the  first  to  supply  the  want.  He 
was  an  enterprising  man,  and  blended  with  his  enter- 
prising spirit,  there  were  two  other  important  quali- 
ties,— intelligence  and  moral  courage.  It  required  no 
small  amount  of  the  latter  quality  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  a  county  so  landlord  and  Tory-ridden  as 


*  Mr.  Tullis  had  a  reputation  for  accurate  printing  which,  I  can 
say  with  all  confidence,  from  the  representations  made  to  me  per- 
sonally by  those  who  were  his  contemporaries  in  the  trade,  was 
unequalled  in  his  day.  My  informants  assured  me  that  the  only 
book  of  any  size  which  ever  issued  from  the  press  without  a  single 
error  ever  being  detected  in  it,  was  a  classical  volume  printed  by 
Mr.  Tullis.  In  order  to  insure,  if  possible,  perfect  accuracy  in  the 
printing  of  this  work,  he  caused  the  proof-sheets  to  be  read  by  five 
or  six  of  the  most  eminent  classical  scholars  in  the  neighbouring 
University  of  St.  Andrew's. 
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Fifeshire  then  was,  not  only  on  principles  of  political 
Independence,  but  avowedly  with  the  view  of  waging 
war  with  the  dominant  interests  of  the  county,  wherever 
and  whenever  landlordism  or  any  other  power  sought 
to  practise  oppression.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  in 
the  provincial  parts  of  Scotland,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  can  have  the  re- 
motest conception  of  the  moral  courage  it  then  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  journalists  to  publicly  pro- 
claim their  independence.  Those  who  were  not 
for  the  Tory  party  were  regarded  with  the  same 
hostile  feelings  as  if  they  had  been  against  Toryism. 
Neutrality,  or  a  middle  course,  was  indeed  considered 
by  many  of  the  Tory  despots  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  a 
political  crime  of  the  greatest  enormity. 

Though  the  prospectus  of  the  Fife  Herald  pointed 
to  political  independence  only,  it  soon  found  it  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  tyranny  of  Toryism  in  the  county, 
to  remain  neutral  in  relation  to  political  questions. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  circumstances  compelled 
it  to  assume  a  boldness  in  favour  of  political  Libe- 
ralism which  no  provincial  journal  in  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser  and 
the  Aberdeen  Chronicle,  had  dared  to  adopt.  Eeferring 
to  this  fact,  Mr.  Kobert  Tullis,  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Fife  Herald,  says : — "  When  it  was 
started,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  it  was  of  in- 
dependent politics,  taking  neither  one  side  nor  another, 
but  impartially  placing  the  views  of  all  parties  before 
the  public  and  allowing  the  public  to  judge  for  itself. 
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In  the  progress  of  events,  however,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  position  of  neutrality. 
"When  tlu-  great  agitation  for  political  emancipation, 
which  reached  its  climax  and  triumph  in  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  183.2,  took  its  rise,  the  /Aw/ Id 
struck  out  boldly  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
against  the  Oligarchy  which  then  ruled  the  county. 
Those  were  the  days  of  keen  political  rancour  and 
strife,  when  to  advocate  Reform  or  Progress  was  to 
incur  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  when  to  hold  and 
maintain  a  political  principle  was  often  to  sacrifice 
one's  most  cherished  earthly  interests.  Every  species 
of  hostility  was  employed  against  the  Herald  during 
the  different  elections  which  took  place  both  before 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  had 
nailed  its  colours  to  the  mast,  and  it  had  determined 
that  come  what  might,  it  should  never  turn  back.  It 
battled  boldly  and  unflinchingly  against  the  storm, 
and  it  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  cause  triumph 
in  the  end." 

In  afterwards  referring  to  its  conflicts  with  the 
Oligarchy  of  Fifeshire,  the  Herald  says  : — "  With  the 
county  oligarchy  we  have  warred  successfully  through 
two  momentous  passages,  and  we  will  war  with  it 
until  its  last  breath — or  ours — shall  have  departed." 
It  then  asks  the  question,  "  Need  we  say  the  Ilvrald 
has  kept  its  word  ?"  The  Herald  need  not  say  it  has  : 
its  readers  will  do  it  in  its  stead.  But  not  only  has 
that  journal  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  charac- 
terized by  independence  and  fearlessness ;  but  it  has, 
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more  than  any  other  provincial  paper  in  Scotland — 
probably  I  might  say,  or  in  England  either — been 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  eminent  men  who 
commenced  their  brilliant  career  either  as  its  editors, 
or  as  extensive  contributors  of  original  articles  to  its 
columns.  Among  them  may  be  named  Dr.  Gillespie, 
who  afterwards  attained  great  distinction  in  various 
departments  of  literature ;  Dr.  Craik,  who  in  later  life 
was  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Belfast ;  Dr. 
Nichol,  father  of  the  present  Professor  Nichol ;  Dr. 
Wiseman ;  Mr.  Russel,  editor  of  the  Scotsman ;  Mr. 
John  Connan,  now  a  Judge  in  India ;  Mr.  Page,  the 
geologist ;  and  various  other  gentlemen  of  celebrity 
in  Scotland,  though  not  so  well  known  in  England. 
In  some  cases,  in  referring  to  the  editorial  department 
of  newspapers,  I  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
editor,  because  uncertain  whether  he  might  not  wish 
his  incognito  to  be  preserved ;  but  in  most  cases  I 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  no  objection  is 
felt  to  the  mention  of  editorial  names.  Such  is  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  Fife  Herald.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  jubilee  of  that  journal,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Innes,  as  its  editor,  was  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  amidst  applause.  The  Fife  Herald  was 
never,  I  believe,  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
it  is  at  present.  Its  price  is  twopence,  and  its  day  of 
publication  Thursday. 

During  the  interval  between  1822  and  1833,  the 
Fife  Herald  had  everything  its  own  way.  It  had  no 
rival  to  confront, — the  wonder  being  all  the  while  that 
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Cupar,  with  its  population  of  less  than  5000  souls, 
should  be  able  to  support  one  paper.  But  finding 
that  the  llrrafd  was  increasing  both  in  circulation 
and  influence,  the  Tories  of  forty  years  ago  felt  that 
it  was  a  reflection  on  them  and  their  cause  that  there 
should  be  no  opposition  in  Fifeshire  to  the  Herald. 
They  accordingly  determined  on  establishing  an  organ 
and  advocate  of  their  own,  under  the  title  of  the 
FIFESHIRE  JOURNAL.  At  first  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  lively  sparring,  which  seemed  to  be  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  words  between  the  two  local  journals,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  very  little.  Still,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Herald  and  the  Journal  differ  on  public 
questions,  as  indeed  they  are  conventionally  bound  in 
duty  to  do ;  but  asperities  in  their  controversies  have 
given  way  to  amenities ;  and  personally  the  editors  of 
the  two  papers  are  friends,  though  journalistically 
foes.  Of  this  a  pleasing  proof  was  furnished  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  Herald  in  March  last,  when  Mr.  Hodgson, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Journal,  was  not  only 
present,  but  had  his  health  drunk  amidst  great  ap- 
plause, after  being  prefaced  by  some  observations 
which  were  very  complimentary  to  him  both  as  a  man 
and  in  his  editorial  capacity.  Like  the  Herald,  the 
.Journal  has  had,  amongst  its  earlier  editors,  several 
gentlemen  of  mark.  With  one  of  them,  the  late  Dr. 
Buist,  who  distinguished  himself  in  his  journalistic 
capacity  in  India  as  editor  of  the  Bombay  Times,  I  was 
personally  acquainted.  As  far  as  I  can  remember, 
from  the  relation  he  gave  me  of  the  way  in  which  he 
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had  been  treated  in  Bombay,  that  treatment  was  very 
discreditable  to  those  who  were  parties  to  it.  The 
Fife  Journal  is  conducted  with  much  ability,  and  is  a 
commercially  successful  concern.  True  to  its  Conser- 
vative instincts,  it  has  a  horror  of  cheap  newspapers, 
and  gives  practical  proof  in  its  pecuniary  predilections 
by  charging  threepence  for  its  contents.  Its  day  of 
publication  is  Thursday. 

Five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Fifeshire 
Journal — namely,  in  1838 — the  FIFESHIRE  ADVERTISER 
made  its  debut  before  the  public  in  that  part  of  Scot- 
land. By  this  time  the  people  of  Fifeshire  had  not 
only  been  thoroughly  educated  in  Liberalism,  but 
their  political  nature  had  been  saturated  with  it ;  and 
the  object  of  the  Fifeshire  Advertiser  was  to  minister 
to  this  feeling, — no  doubt,  combining  commercial  views 
with  the  conscientious  advocacy  of  political  sentiments 
in  accordance  with  popular  principles.  Both  objects, 
assuming  a  statement  of  its  own  to  be  correct — and 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  it — the  Fifeshire  Adver- 
tiser has  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  It  publicly 
announces  that  it  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  of 
the  old  established  papers  in  the  county.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy  on  Saturday,  the  price 
being  twopence. 

Eighteen  years  from  this  date  intervened  before 
any  other  journal  was  ushered  into  existence  in  Fife- 
shire; but  in  1856  the  EAST  OF  FIFE  EECORD,  pub- 
lished in  Anstruther,  sought  the  support  of  Fifeshire 
generally,  but  especially  the  part  of  the  county  in 
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which  it  is  published.  In  political  matters  it  began 
a  course  of  Neutrality,  and  has  ever  since  acted  up 
to  its  programme.  Its  only  characteristic  is  the 
care  with  which  it  gets  up  its  local  intelligence.  Its 
price  is  a  penny. 

The  publication  of  the  East  of  Fife  Record  was  fol- 
lowed in  three  years  thereafter,  that  is,  in  1859,  by 
the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  DUNFERMLINE 
SATURDAY  PRESS  AND  WEST  OF  FIFE  ADVERTISER. 
The  unusually  lengthened  title  of  this  last  journal 
indicates,  without  my  naming,  the  part  of  the  county 
in  which  it  is  printed  and  published.  It  takes  to 
itself  the  title  of  Liberal-Independent,  but  gives 
special  emphasis  to  the  word  "  Liberal "  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  political  principles  on  which  the  paper  is 
conducted.  Since  its  recent  enlargement  its  circu- 
lation, it  assures  us,  has  not  been  less  than  6000 
copies.  Like  the  contemporary  last  named  its  price 
is  a  penny. 

The  ST.  ANDREW'S  GAZETTE  is  another  Fifeshire 
journal.  It  has  reached  it  first  decade,  having  been 
made  an  addition  to  the  newspaper  family  in  1862. 
Its  conductors  no  doubt,  have,  individually,  their 
political  opinions,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
St.  Andrew  s  Gazette.  It  proclaims  its  neutrality, 
and  acts  up  to  its  avowal.  Its  chief  feature  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  recognised  medium  through  which 
the  university  and  schools  communicate  their  official 
intelligence  to  the  outer  public.  It  is  a  penny  paper. 

There  are  three   other    Fifeshire   journals   which 
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remain  to  be  named.  One  is  the  Fife  News ;  another 
is  the  St.  Andrew 's  Citizen.  The  first  of  these  was 
set  on  foot  in  March  1870,  and  the  second  is  younger 
still.  As  the  title  of  the  latter  indicates,  it  is  pub- 
lished in  St.  Andrew's.  When  I  mention  that  both 
journals  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Eobert  Tullis, 
proprietor  of  the  Fife  Herald,  and  are  branches  or 
offshoots  of  the  latter  journal,  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  their  principles  and  general  feeling  are  the 
same.  Though  yet  in  their  infancy,  it  is  understood 
they  are  both  fairly  successful,  viewed  merely  in  a 
commercial  light.  The  price  of  each  of  the  two 
papers  is  a  penny.  The  last  of  all  the  newspapers  in 
the  county  of  Fife  is  the  Fife  Free  Press,  established 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  last  year.  It  is  published 
in  Kirkcaldy .  Politically  it  declares  itself  Independent. 
Its  price  is  a  penny,  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  thus 
adverting  to  the  Fifeshire  Newspaper  Press,  that  the 
county  has  not,  out  of  its  nine  papers,  a  single  one 
which  is  published  more  than  once  a  week. 

Adjoining  the  county  of  Fife,  in  a  north-western 
direction,  is  the  county  of  Perth.  The  town  of  Perth 
has  been  called  by  some  the  finest  town  in  Scotland. 
That  is  an  opinion  in  which  every  one  would  not 
concur.  But  whether  it  be  or  be  not  in  accordance 
with  fact,  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  one  who 
has  not  made  the  admission  that  Perth  is  a  very  fine 
town.  As,  however,  it  is  rather  with  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  the  county  than  with  the  qualities  of  the 
town  that  I  have  to  do,  I  begin  by  saying  that  the 
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number  of  newspapers  in  the  county  of  Perth  is  six. 
As  Perthshire  is  highly  cultivated,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  population  is  considered  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  in  Scotland,  and  contains,  moreover, 
the  very  considerable  population  of  nearly  130,000, 
J  should  have  expected  that  it  would  have  been  richer 
in  the  number  of  its  journals. 

Its  oldest  newspaper  is  the  PERTHSHIRE  COURIER, 
established  as  far  back  as  1809.  It  calls  itself  Inde- 
pendent, but  I  have  always  thought  that  its  predi- 
lections were  in  favour  of  a  modified  Conservatism. 
Its  circulation  was  never  large,  but  it  was  always 
regarded  as  a  journal  of  high  respectability.  It 
joined  the  penny  newspaper  brotherhood  some  years 
ago.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  Scotch  provincial 
newspapers,  its  day  of  publication  is  Tuesday. 

Next  to  the  Perthshire  Courier  in  point  of  age  is  the 
PERTHSHIRE  ADVERTISER,  which  commenced  in  1829. 
When  the  latter  journal  made  its  appearance  the  Courier 
had  no  opposition  to  confront.  Toryism  was  at  the 
time  rather  rampant  both  in  the  town  and  county  of 
Perth ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  very  unpromising 
speculation,  viewed  in  a  commercial  light,  to  bring 
out  a  paper  on  thoroughly  Liberal  principles.  I 
remember  well,  though  at  the  time  very  young 
— at  least  comparatively  so — watching  with  much 
interest  the  career  of  the  youthful  Liberal  journal, 
and  from  circumstances,  which  came  to  my  knowledge 
again  and  again,  feared  that  the  recently-launched 
vessel  would  be  wrecked  on  rocks  which  I  need  not 
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name.  But  my  apprehensions,  happily,  were  not 
realized.  The  Perthshire  Advertiser  not  only  still 
exists,  but  is  something  more  than  a  paying  paper ; 
and  true  to  its  early  traditions  it  is  still  the  advocate 
of  Liberal  principles.  It  has  not  yet  joined  the  penny 
press  brotherhood,  but  keeps  up  the  old  orthodox 
price  of  threepence.  I  wonder  how  it  finds  this 
answer  its  purpose,  considering  that  it  is  surrounded 
by  so  many  journals  of  the  penny  fraternity.  I  feel 
assured  that  it  must,  before  long,  however  reluctantly, 
descend  to  the  penny  figure.  Its  day  of  publication 
is  Thursday. 

Three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Perthshire 
Advertiser,  that  is,  in  1832,  the  PERTHSHIRE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL appealed  on  Conservative  grounds  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  for  their  support.  At  first, 
and  for  many  years,  if  my  memory  be  not  at  fault,  it 
was  a  weekly  journal,  but  for  a  considerable  time 
past  it  has  been  issued  twice  a  week.  Its  days  of 
publication  are  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  its  price 
is  a  penny.  It  is  an  ably  conducted  and  prosperous 
paper.  It  is  the  recognised  organ  of  the  Conservatism 
of  Perthshire. 

The  next  Perthshire  journal  in  relation  to  age  is 
the  BLAIRGOWRIE  ADVERTISER.  It  first  saw  the  light 
of  journalistic  day  in  1855.  Its  political  opinions  are 
Liberal,  and  its  price  is  a  penny.  Saturday  is  the  day 
on  which  it  is  issued.  In  the  following  year,  that  is,  in 
1856,  another  Perthshire  paper  was  born,  under  the 
baptismal  name  of  the  STRATHEARN  HERALD,  published 
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at  a  penny,  and  on  Saturday.  It  identified  itself 
from  the  first,  and  does  so  still,  with  the  cause  of 
Liberalism. 

In  1857,  the  year  following,  there  caine  out  the 
GRIEF  JOURNAL,  also  published  on  Saturday,  at  a 
penny ;  but  taking  Liberal-Conservative  ground.  This 
is  a  rather  undefinable  phrase.  I  fancy  the  meaning 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  phraseology  were 
"Liberal-Conservative"  or  "Conservative-Liberal." 
I  would  prefer  what  I  imagine  would  answer  the 
purpose  as  well,  the  term  "  Independent."  How- 
ever, that  is  a  matter  for  the  proprietors  and  readers 
of  journals, — not  for  one  who,  like  myself,  only  seeks 
to  present  my  readers  with  the  results  of  my  survey 
of  the  Newspaper  Press  of  our  common  country. 

Still  proceeding  northwards  the  next  county 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  Newspaper  Press, 
claims  our  notice  is  Forfarshire.  Its  journals  are 
nine  in  number.  It  is  a  rapidly  rising  county 
both  in  population  and  commercial  importance. 
Its  population  has  increased  within  the  last  ten 
years  no  less  than  37,000,  being  now  237,000, 
whereas  in  1861  it  was  200,000.  Even  still  greater 
is  the  increase  in  the  same  interval, — regard  being  had 
to  the  relative  inhabitants  in  the  county  and  the 
capital — in  Dundee,  which  is  the  capital  of  Forfarshire. 
In  1861,  the  population  of  Dundee  was  90,000  ;  at  the 
present  time  it  is  119,000,  an  increase  of  nearly 
30,000.  The  oldest  of  the  Forfarshire  newspapers  is 
the  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER,  which  was  established  in 
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1801.  It  began  on  what  was,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  regarded  as  extremely  Liberal  principles, 
and  with,  perhaps,  some  slight  modification,  has  con- 
tinued to  advocate  its  first  principles  ever  since.  For 
many  years  there  was  not  a  single  paper  in  Scotland 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Aberdeen  Chronicle 
— to  which  paper  I  will  refer  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  Aberdeen  Newspaper  Press — that  adopted  so  free 
and  fearless  a  course  in  the  advocacy  of  Liberalism, 
as  the  Dundee  Advertiser  did.  The  cause  of  popular 
progress  in  Scotland  at  that  time  owed  much  to  the 
ability  and  moral  courage  which  that  journal  then 
displayed.  Scotland  had  been  for  many  years  before 
and  after  the  appearance  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser 
weighed  down  under  the  despotism  of  a  haughty  and 
imperious  Oligarchy.  None  but  those  who  can  look  back 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  can  have  any  conception  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  a  bold  and  independent 
journalist  had  then  to  confront.  Until  a  comparatively 
late  period  the  Dundee  Advertiser  was  a  twice-a-week 
paper,  published  on  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  but  for  some 
years  past  it  has  been  published  daily.  The  price  of 
its  Tuesday  and  Friday  impressions  is  twopence,  but 
the  issue  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  is  only 
a  penny.  This  is  also  so  with  what  it  calls  the  Dundee 
Weekly  Advertiser.  The  Dundee  Advertiser  is  con- 
ducted with  great  spirit  and  ability.  For  careful 
condensation  and  excellent  selection  of  the  news  of 
the  day,  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  either  in  Scotland 
or  England.  Few  provincial  journals  have  better 
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means  than  the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  obtaining  early 
and  accurate  information  regarding  matters  of  political 
importance  and  general  interest.  It  has  a  wire  of  its 
own  for  the  telegraphic  communication  of  important 
intelligence  from  London  to  Dundee ;  and  within  the 
last  few  months  it  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
local  railways  to  distribute  its  paper  by  special  train 
to  the  leading  towns  and  villages  in  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the 
enterprise  and  great  liberality  with  which  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  is  conducted  in  its  business  departments,  in 
conjunction  with  the  literary  tact  and  talent  by  which 
it  is  characterized,  have  met  with  their  reward  in  the 
great  commercial  prosperity  to  which  it  has  already 
attained,  while  it  looks  as  if  it  were  destined  to 
achieve  a  still  greater  measure  of  success. 

The  next  oldest  paper  in  Forfarshire  is  theMoNTROSE 
KEVIEW.  It  was  established  in  1811,  and  was,  when 
it  appeared,  and  for  many  years  after,  one  of  the  few 
Scottish  Provincial  Papers,  that  avowed  its  attach- 
ment to  Liberalism.  If  I  remember  right  it  was  the 
only  paper  in  the  Scottish  provincial  towns  that  as- 
sumed a  quarto  form.  All  its  contemporaries  appeared 
in  the  large  four-page  size,  rather  less,  however,  than 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  Times.  The  Montrose  Review 
was  a  lively  chatty  paper  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
It  reached  me  then  weekly  for  several  years.  It  still 
keeps  to  the  price  of  threepence,  to  which  it  came  down, 
in  conjunction  with  nearly  all  other  papers,  on  the 
abolition  of  the  penny  stamp  duty.  Its  day  of  issue 
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is  Friday.  On  at  least  one  occasion  an  opposition 
paper  was  started  in  Montrose,  but  it  did  not  last 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  months.  This  was,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  in  1827,  and  from  that  time  till  1837 
it  was  the  newspaper  monarch  of  all  it  surveyed  in 
Montrose.  In  the  latter  year  a  rival  made  its  appear- 
ance, under  the  title  of  the  MONTROSE  STANDARD.  Like 
its  senior  contemporary,  the  latter  journal  is  published 
on  Friday,  and  at  the  price  of  twopence.  Its  politics 
are  of  the  Conservative  hue,  but  its  opinions,  though 
of  a  decided  character,  are  enunciated  and  advocated 
in  a  temperate  manner. 

The  next  Dundee  paper  in  relation  to  age  is  the 
DUNDEE  COURIER  AND  ARGUS.  Its  politics  are  of  the 
Independent  class.  It  is  a  daily  paper,  but  of  a  very 
small  size,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
price  is  only  a  halfpenny.  Its  circulation  is  said  to 
be  large;  and  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  have  lately 
erected  new  premises  and  fitted  them  up  with  the 
most  powerful  machinery  is  presumptive  proof  of  its 
prosperity. 

The  NORTHERN  WARDER  is  next  entitled  to  attention 
as  being  the  third  eldest  surviving  paper  in  Dundee. 
It  was  established  in  1841.  The  great  controversy  be- 
tween the  Evangelical  and  Moderate  parties  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland,  which  raged  for  some 
years  before  and  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  exercise  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  was  at  this  time  at  its  height ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of  contending 
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;ust  that  assumed  right  by  the  Courts  of  Law, 
and  of  identifying  itself  with  the  party  in  the  Estab- 
lishment who  seceded  in  1843  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  Free  Church,  that  the  Northern  Warder  was 
set  on  foot.  The  principal  proprietor,  conducting 
editor,  and  general  manager  was  Mr.  Kobert  Park ; 
but  he  has  long  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it.  As, 
while  it  was  under  Mr.  Park's  editorial  control,  I  con- 
tributed for  many  years  largely  towards  its  leading 
columns,  and  consequently  had  much  written  corre- 
spondence and  some  personal  intercourse  with  him,  I 
could  not  allow  a  reference  to  a  journal  which  owes  its 
existence  to  him,  to  pass  without  expressing  my  high 
appreciation  of  his  upright  and  honourable  character. 
The  Northern  Warder  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes 
since  Mr.  Park  ceased  to  be  connected  with  it.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  made  a  twice-a-week  paper,  the  days 
of  publication  being  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  the 
price  a  penny.  Politically,  from  the  day  of  its  start- 
ing, it  espoused  the  cause  of  Liberalism,  and  from 
that  time  till  this,  it  has  been  true  to  its  political 
traditions.  It  was  pervaded  from  the  first  by  a 
religious  tone,  and  that  is  still  a  feature  in  its 
character ;  but  instead  of  being  now,  as  at  first,  a 
recognised  organ  of  the  Free  Church  party,  it  advo- 
cates the  interests  of  the  various  Evangelical  denomi- 
nations in  Scotland. 

The  ARBROATH  GUIDE  is  the  next  Forfarshire  paper, 
which  on  chronological  grounds  has  a  right  to  our 
attention.  It  was  started  in  1842,  on  Liberal  principles, 
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the  day  of  its  publication  being  Saturday  and  the 
price  three-halfpence.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Arbroat/i  Guide  must  be  considerable, 
because  it  has  all  the  ground  to  itself,  although  the 
town  contains  a  population  of  20,000.  I  wonder  that 
no  rival  has  entered  the  arena  with  it.  Of  course  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietors  are  all  the  other  way. 

The  BRECHIN  ADVERTISER  is  the  Forfarshire  paper 
which  comes  next  in  the  order  of  age.  Its  first  number 
was  issued  in  the  year  1848.  It  chose  Tuesday  for  its 
day  of  publication — a  very  unusual  day  in  Scotland, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  for  the  publication  of 
weekly  newspapers.  It  at  once  proclaimed  its 
politics  to  be  of  a  Liberal  kind,  but  warned  its 
readers  not  to  expect  an  intemperate  advocacy  of 
them.  It  has  kept  its  word;  and  yet  it  has  proved 
true  in  the  adherence  to  Liberal  principles  which  it 
promised  in  its  preliminary  announcements.  On 
religious  questions  it  uniformly  takes  the  Evan- 
gelical view. 

Proceeding  according  to  the  dates  of  the  various 
Forfarshire  papers,  I  must  now  return  to  Dundee. 
In  1855  the  DUNDEE  WEEKLY  NEWS  was  added  to 
the  previously  existing  journalism  of  the  county  of 
Forfar.  It  was  brought  out  on  Liberal  principles, 
and  as  it  was  the  first  of  the  cheap  weekly  papers 
published  in  Scotland,  the  proprietors  are  very  natu- 
rally and  properly  proud  of  the  fact.  It  is  a  penny 
paper,  and  is  issued  on  Saturday.  In  three  years 
thereafter — namely,  in  1858 — the  PEOPLE'S  JOURNAL 
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made  its  appearance.  It  came  out  on  popular  prin- 
ciples, in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  at 
once  created  a  sensation.  Its  price  was  only  a 
penny,  at  a  time  when  all  the  provincial  papers,  with 
one  exception,  were  published  at  fourpence.  If  a 
medical  friend  of  mine,  then  residing  in  Aberdeen, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  columns,  was  not 
misinformed,  its  circulation,  before  it  had  been  a 
year  in  existence,  had  reached  the  large  number  of 
45,000  copies.  No  such  amount  of  circulation  of 
any  political  journal  had  at  that  time  been  known  in 
Scotland.  It  is  publicly  stated  by  the  proprietors 
that  the  circulation  of  the  People's  Journal  is  now 
upwards  of  120,000  copies.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
proprietors  as  the  Dundee  Advertiser. 

The  only  county,  before  we  come  to  Aberdeenshire, 
which  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Scottish  provincial  journalism,  is  that  of  Kincar- 
dine. It  has  but  one  paper.  Its  name  is  the 
STONEHAVEN  JOURNAL.  It  is  not  a  journal  of  yester- 
day, having  been  introduced  into  the  realms  of  news- 
paperism  in  1845.  It  declares  itself  an  Independent, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  religious  sect  called  Inde- 
pendents, but  in  relation  to  politics.  And  it  exem- 
plifies its  independence  by  not  meddling  with  politics 
at  all.  The  proprietors  have  chosen  for  the  price  of 
their  paper,  which  is  published  on  Thursday,  the 
medium  sum  between  threepence  and  a  penny — that 
is  to  say,  its  price  is  twopence. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  ABER- 
DEEN, BANFF,  MORAY,  NAIRN,  INVERNESS,  ROSS 
AND  CROMARTY,  SUTHERLAND,  CAITHNESS,  AND 
THE  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

THE  Aberdeen  papers  have  a  prior  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion under  this  heading.  And  first  of  all  among  them 
comes  the  ABERDEEN  JOURNAL.  It  can  boast  of  a 
greater  antiquity  than  any  provincial  paper  in  Scotland. 
It  was  started  in  1 746  under  the  title  of  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  and  North  British  Magazine.  It  is  not  only 
the  oldest  of  Scottish  existing  provincial  papers, 
but  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Scottish  journals 
that  ever  were  published  after  those  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  connexion 
with  its  history,  that  the  first  number  contained  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  had  been 
fought  two  days  before,  about  a  hundred  miles  west- 
ward of  Aberdeen.  Its  report  of  that  important  battle 
was  the  first  which  publicly  appeared.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn, 
though  I  have  anxiously  inquired  into  the  matter,  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  was  discontinued  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  number.*  After  an  interval,  however  of 


*  Some  time  after  the  above  was  written,  I  was  courteously  fa- 
voured by  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  with  an 
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two  years,  during  which  the  suspension  lasted,  the 
publication  was  resumed,  and  has  continued  weekly 
from  that  day  to  this, — a  period  of  no  less  than  1 0  t 
years.  But  on  resuming  the  publication  of  the  paper, 
the  second  part  of  the  original  title  was  dropped,  so 
that  instead  of  the  long  and  double  title  of  the  Aber- 
deen Journal  and  North  British  Magazine,  the  title 
simply  consisted  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  that  the  first  number  of  the  Abcr- 
<(>'<' n  Juunidl,  containing  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  is  now  to  be  anywhere  seen ;  nor  have  I  met 
with  any  description  of  its  other  contents,  or  indeed 
whether  it  did  not  exclusively  consist  of  the  narrative 
of  that  battle.  But  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  look 
of  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  number,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  Journal  when  the  series — which  has  been  unin- 
terrupted ever  since — commenced,  after  the  two  years' 


explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  paper  was  dis  • 
continued  for  two  years.  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  to  whom,  I  ought 
to  mention,  not  only  belonged  the  credit  of  being  the  originator  of 
the  first  newspaper  ever  published  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but 
of  literary  periodicals,  held  the  situation  of  Assistant  Commissioner 
to  the  Royal  Army,  and  being  obliged  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
Inverness,  settling  some  official  matters,  was  thereby  prevented  from 
continuing  the  Aberdeen  Journal ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
his  official  engagements  admitted  of  the  requisite  time  and  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  suspended  newspaper,  and  he  accordingly 
then  resumed  its  publication.  As  none  of  the  various  parties  who 
have  written  on  the  Scottish  Newspaper  Press  were  able  to  give 
this  explanation  of  what  appeared  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with 
the  origin  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  I  am  glad  that  the  correct  ex- 
planation has  reached  me  in  time  for  its  publication  in  this  volume. 
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discontinuance  to  which  I  have  alluded,  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  the  number  giving  an 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  two  days  after 
that  event.  This  valuable  curiosity  is  now  lying 
before  me.  The  original  was  produced  on  Wednes- 
day, the  5th  of  January,  1848,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  in  Aberdeen  of  the  Aber- 
deen Journal.  On  that  occasion  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  county, 
embracing  men  of  all  parties,  sat  down  to  a  banquet, 
given  to  the  late  Mr.  D.  Chalmers,  then  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Journal,  in  honour  of  the  interesting 
event.  On  looking  at  the  list  of  those  present  on  that 
occasion  I  see  the  names  of  several  with  whom  I  was 
personally  acquainted,  but  who  are  no  longer  among 
the  living.  In  the  number  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
Andrew  Leith  Hay,  long  the  M.P.  for  my  native 
town  of  Elgin,  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Maris- 
chal  College.  The  fac-simile  of  the  first  number  of 
the  Aberdeen  Journal  was  produced  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  and  excited  great  interest,  when  the  chair- 
man held  it  up  in  his  hand,  remarking  what  a  strong 
contrast  there  was  between  its  "  diminutive  appearance 
and  the  full-sized  proportions  of  the  present  publica- 
tion." Among  the  interesting  matters  mentioned  on 
this  interesting  centenary  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal 
was  one  which  occurred  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Barclay, 
one  of  the  leading  gentlemen  present.  It  was  this 
— that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with,  indeed  had 
as  a  worthy  near  neighbour  in  his  parish,  a  man  who 
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was  four  years  older  than  the  Journal,  he  having  been 
born  in  1744,  and  who  consequently  was  then  four 
years  over  the  centenarian  age.  Mr.  Barclay  greatly 
deepened  the  interest  of  the  statement  by  adding  that 
his  "  worthy  neighbour,"  though  at  the  advanced  age 
of  104,  had  at  one  time  fully  intended  to  be  present 
to  take  part  in  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  Jour- 
nal, but  that  "  a  bit  of  a  cauld  "  had  compelled  him  to 
change  his  mind.  This  remarkable  specimen  of  human 
antiquity,  in  speaking  of  the  size  of  the  Journal  at  the 
time  of  its  birth,  said  it  was  "just  like  two  leaves  of  my 
Bible/'  But  what  its  dimensions  were  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  number  will  be  more  definitely 
inferred  when  I  mention  that  the  fac-simile  now 
before  me  just  occupied  three  columns  of  the  Journal 
in  which  the  proceedings  at  the  centenary  were  re- 
ported. That  is  to  say, — the  journal  then  as  now 
consisting  of  forty-eight  columns, — the  first  number 
contained  just  a  sixteenth  part  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  does  in  its  publication  of  to-day.  It 
was  headed  by  a  large,  somewhat  rough  engraving  of 
the  arms  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  right  hand 
foot  corner  of  the  picture  were  the  letters  and  numeral 
1  in  this  form: — "Numb.  1."  Then  came  the  head- 
ing "THE  ABERDEEN  JOURNAL/'  followed  between  two 
printer's  lines,  by  the  date  of  the  paper,  "  From  Tues- 
day, December  29,  1747,  to  Tuesday,  January  5, 
1748."  Its  contents  consisted  exclusively  of  quota- 
tions from  the  London  Gazette,  the  Whitehall  Evening 
Post,  the  London  Evening  Post,  and  some  Shipping 
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Intelligence.     The  extracts  given  from  the  two  last 
named  journals   chiefly    refer    to    military    notices 
connected  with  Holland,  Prussia,  and  France.     Not 
a  word  of  local  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  the  num- 
ber, nor  any  paragraphs  relating  to  affairs  in  England 
or  in  any  part  of  Scotland.    With  regard  to  advertise- 
ments, the  first  number  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal  just 
contained  one!     What  a  contrast  to   the  Journal  of 
to-day  !     Probably  out  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
there  is  not  a  paper  in  Scotland  which  can  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  advertisements  of  the  better  class. 
As  the  advertisement  which  thus   stood  alone  in  its 
glory  in  the  first  number  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal  on 
January  5,  1748,  possesses  a  sort  of  historic  interest, 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  contributing  to  increase  that  historic 
interest  by  transferring  it  to  my  pages.   It  is  as  follows  : 
"  ADVERTISEMENT  : — That  on  the  29th  of  last  month 
were  amissing  Three  Promissory  Notes  of  the  Aber- 
deen Company,  one  for  10/.  and  two  for  20  shillings 
each ;  and  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  two  for  20   shil- 
lings.    Whoever  brings  them  to  the  Publisher  of  this 
Paper,  shall  have  Two  Guineas  reward,  and  no  ques- 
tions   asked."     This  advertisement,  I  ought  to  add, 
was  all  printed  in  italics,  which  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  early    history  of  the  Scotch  Provincial  Press. 
The  price  of  the  first  number  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal 
was  twopence.     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  the  extent  of  the  early  circulation  was ;    but  if 
it   was  even  moderately  large,   say  500  copies,  the 
paper,  considering  how  small  its  size  was,  must  have 
at  least  paid  its  way  at  the  outset. 
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The  father  of  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  who  started 
the    paper,  was  Professor   of  Divinity  in   Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.    Mr.  Chalmers,  the  founder  of  the 
Jnt/r/Ki/,  was  the  father  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  authors  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century.      Several  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers' 
historical  and  biographical  works  are  held  in  high 
repute  at  the  present  time.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  Journal  has  continued  in  the  family  of  its  founder 
till  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing,  Messrs.  D.  Chal- 
mers and    Co.  being  great-grandsons  of  Mr.  James 
Chalmers,  by  whom  it  was  commenced.     The  Journal 
has  always  been  neutral  in  politics,  and  until  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  or  so,  has  steered  clear  of  all 
political  discussions.     Indeed,  until  late  years,  it  did 
not  devote  much  of  its  space  to  any  lengthened  discus- 
sions whatever.     And  even  now  it  does  not  do  much 
in  that  way.     The  great  characteristic  of  the  Journal 
is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been,  its  tasteful  and  attractive 
selection    of    general    intelligence,     combined    with 
special  attention  to  matters  of  local  interest.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  fine  gentlemanly  feeling  which  has 
always  pervaded  its  pages.     Hence  there  never  has 
been  a  paper  in  Scotland  which  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  its  efforts  to  please  all  parties, — no  matter 
how  antagonistic  on  political  or  other  questions  their 
views  may  have  been  or  are.     The  Aberdeen  Journal 
is  at  least  one  exception  to  the  truth  of  the  adage  so 
often   approvingly    quoted,  that  the   invariable    re- 
sult  of  the  endeavour  to  please  all  parties,    is  the 
pleasing  of  none. 
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The  Aberdeen  Journal  has  always,  at  least  for  seve- 
ral generations,  been  a  valuable  property.  So  far  back 
as  forty  years  ago,  a  writer  in  Chambers 's  Edinburgh 
Journal  said,  with  an  evident  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  that  it  was  then  the 
most  lucrative  newspaper  concern  in  Scotland.  At 
that  time,  however,  it  is  right  to  remember,  that 
neither  the  Scotsman  nor  the  Glasgow  Herald  was 
what  each  of  them  is  now;  but  while  they  have 
vastly  increased  in  mercantile  value,  it  must  be  grati- 
fying to  the  Messrs.  Chalmers  to  know  that  their 
journal  has  not  decreased  in  its  pecuniary  productive- 
ness. Its  circulation  is  large.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it  exceeds  4000  copies  per  week,  which,  for  a 
paper  published  at  threepence,  is  an  immense  circu- 
lation considering  that  it  is  issued  in  a  comparatively 
remote  part  of  Scotland.  In  point  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  "  getting  up,"  I  know  of  no  paper  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  surpasses  the  Aberdeen 
Journal.  For  the  first  few  years  it  was  published  on 
Monday,  but  ever  since  on  Wednesday.  For  nearly 
sixty  years  the  Journal  had  no  competitor  for  the 
newspaper  patronage  of  the  town  and  county  of 
Aberdeen.  Nor  had  it  indeed  a  rival  further  north 
in  any  part  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  said,  in  all  the 
intervening  years  between  1748  and  1806,  to 
have  been  the  local  paper  for  the  entire  east  and  north 
of  the  county;  but  in  the  latter  year  an  opponent 
made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the  Aberdeen 
Chronicle. 
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The   Ar.i  i;i)i  i:x   CHRONICLE   was    started    for   the 
avowed  advocacy  of  ultra-Liberal  principles, — Liberal 
in  politics,  in  religion,  in  everything.     A  better  speci- 
men of  a  really  Liberal  paper  was  rarely  at  that  period 
of  journalistic  history  to  be  met  with.     In  Scotland 
there  was  not  one  to  compare  in  this  respect  with  the 
Aberdeen  Chronicle.     It  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John 
Booth,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who  presented  in  all 
respects  as  good  a  specimen  as  could  be  desired,  both 
in   his    manners    and   his    writings,    of  the   brusque 
bearing  with  which  we  associate  the  idea  of  an  uncere- 
monious Radical.     There  was   at  this  time   a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  in  Aberdeen  who 
shared    Mr.   Booth's  extreme   Liberalism,    and   who 
cheered  him  on  in  his  serai-Republican  course ;  but 
they  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  paper,  which  was  then   sold  at  six- 
pence, to  insure  more  than  a  very  limited  circulation ; 
while  advertisers  of  the  better  class  declined  to  send 
their  advertisements  to  a  paper  which  was  read  only 
by  the  working  or  poorer  classes.     The  consequence 
was  that  the  Chronicle  was  never  a  profitable  enter- 
prise to  Mr.  Booth.     It  was  usually  called  "  Jo/urn y 
Booth's  paper,"  because  he  made  himself  extremely 
familiar  with  the  coarser  class  of  his  patrons.     Those 
who  lived  in  the  North  of  Scotland  half  a  century 
ago,  will  remember  Mr.  Booth's  perpetual  use  of  par- 
ticular  phrases,    when    waxing    more   than    usually 
vehement  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Tories  of  the 
day ;    but  his  favourite  phrase,  and  therefore  the  one 
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which  he  most  frequently  used,  when  he  concluded 
what  he  regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Government,  was — "  In  short,  it  speaks 
volumes/'  And  the  phrase  became  common  among 
the  lower  classes  throughout  Aberdeenshire,  when  in 
conversation  on  any  particular  point, — "In  fact,  as 
Johnny  Booth  says,  it  speaks  volumes." 

For  several  years  the  more  respectable  Liberals  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  regretted  that  they 
had  no  organ,  for  they  entirely  repudiated  the  ex- 
treme Liberalism  of  the  Chronicle.  The  result  was 
that  arrangements  were  made  in  1822,  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  a  journal  which  would  do 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  cause  of  Eeform, — a  word 
which  began  about  this  time  to  be  generally  regarded 
as  preferable  to  that  of  Liberalism.  They  bought 
the  Chronicle  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it  and 
establishing  an  entirely  new  journal. 

The  ABERDEEN  HERALD  was  the  title  chosen  for 
the  new  paper.  But  before  making  any  reference  to 
this  new  journal  it  may  be  well  to  explain  what  may 
require  a  word  of  explanation.  I  have  said  that  the 
Aberdeen  Herald  was  started  in  1822,  while  those  who 
consult  "  Mitchell's  Newspaper  Directory,"  seeing  the 
date  of  its  origin  given  as  1806,  would  necessarily 
infer  that  either  the  latter  authority  or  myself  must 
be  in  error.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  both  are 
right.  I  have  said  that  the  Aberdeen  Herald  took  the 
place  of  the  Aberdeen  Chronicle.  On  that  account  it 
commenced  with  the  date  of  1806,  as  being  the  year 
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in  which  its  predecessor,  the  Chronicle,  was  founded, 
just  as  if  the  Herald  had  actually  been  started  in 
1806.  I  may  here  remark  in  passing,  that  circum- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  will  account  for  the  dif- 
ferences which  we  so  often  find  in  relation  to  the 
dates  of  other  provincial  journals. 

The  Aberdeen  Herald  was  introduced  to  the  news- 
paper platform  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  company.  It  excited  much  attention 
on  its  appearance ;  and  before  many  months  elapsed  it 
may  be  said  to  have  created  something  like  a  sensation. 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  connected  with  a  news- 
paper in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  lost  no  time, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  editorship  of  the  paper, 
in  commencing  a  course  of  attacks  on  the  leading 
evangelical  clergy  in  Aberdeen.  This  he  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  some  years.  The  not  un- 
natural result  was,  that  several  of  them  denounced 
the  Herald  from  their  pulpits  as  both  an  infidel  and 
a  blasphemous  paper.  This  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
it  more  and  more  into  notice ;  and  by  that  means 
very  greatly  and  rapidly  increased  its  circulation. 
Though  I  had  no  sympathy  with  the  theological 
views  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  my 
testimony  to  the  great  ability  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  Herald.  Nor  have  I  less  gratification  in 
saying  that  in  private  he  was  a  most  pleasant  com- 
panion. He  was  also  naturally  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  genial  of  men.  Mr.  Adams  died  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  Under  his  editorship,  but  not 
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through  his  fault,  a  large  amount  of  money  was  lost 
on  the  journal.    Of  late  years  the  Edinburgh  morning 
papers,  but  especially  the  Scotsman,  had  seriously  dimi- 
nished the  circulation  of  the  Herald,  and  consequently 
the  proprietors  determined  a  few  months  ago,  as  a 
measure  of  self-defence,  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
paper  from  threepence  to  a  penny,  and  instead  of 
continuing  to  publish  it  weekly  as  before,  to  trans- 
form it  into  a  daily  paper.     With  what  measure  of 
success  the  experiment  has  been  made  I  have  not  yet 
ascertained.     Nor,  indeed,  at  the  time  I  write,  could 
it  be  expected  that  any  decisive  test  has  yet  been 
afforded.     I  am  writing  this  within  five  months  of 
the   resort   to   a  daily   publication    of  the  Aberdeen 
Herald,  at  the  price  of  a  penny.     That  is  too  short  a 
time   fairly  to  test  the  experiment.     The  proprietors 
may  justly  claim  twelve  months  at  least  before  any 
one  would  pronounce  it  a  failure,  even  supposing  it 
were  so  at  the  period  at  which  I  am  making  these 
observations.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  in  which  the  same  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  it  has,  after  the  lapse  of  suf- 
ficient time  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  proved  successful, 
lu  many  cases  it  has  been  eminently  so,  after  it  had 
for  a  season  looked  hopeless. 

Next  in  age  among  the  existing  Aberdeen  journals 
is  the  FREE  PRESS.  It  was  established  in  1855,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  McCombie.  At  first 
and  for  several  years  it  identified  itself  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  advocated  evangelical 
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religion   generally;   but   as   time   passed   away  Mr. 
McCombie  changed  his  views,  and  the  policy  of  the 
paper,  on  various  theological  points.     Among  other 
changes  he  abjured  Evangelicalism,  at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  first  believed  in  and  taught  it.    He 
then  became  an  able  and  a  fearless  advocate  of  some- 
thing resembling  German  Eationalism,  if  it  was  not 
theactual  thing  itself.  Mr.  McCombie,like  many  Scotch 
editors,  was  a  self-taught  man.     He  had  few,  indeed 
I  may  say  none,  of  the  advantages  of  early  education, 
as  the  phrase  is  usually  understood ;   and  yet  before 
he   had   reached   his    fortieth    year   he   was   known 
throughout  Scotland  as  an  able  writer,  as  well  as  an 
original  and   independent   thinker   on   metaphysical 
subjects  and  on  the  chief  political  questions  of  the 
day.    The  Aberdeen  Free  Press  had  to  struggle  hard  for 
several  years  for  an  existence,  but  by  Mr.  McCombie's 
perseverance  and  talents  it  steadily  rose  in  circulation 
and  increased   in  advertisements   until  it  became  a 
paying  property.     For  many  years  it  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  Mr.  Andrew  Halliday,  one  of  the 
most  popular  dramatists  of  the  day,  for  its  London 
Correspondent.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Free  Press,  and  was  only  led  to  relinquish  the 
position  of  its  London  Correspondent  by  the  pressure 
of  the  claims  on  him  for  literary  London  work.     I  do 
not  know  who  the  present  London  Correspondent  of 
the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  is,  but  he  is  a  man  of  ability, 
and  often  furnishes  proofs  that  he  has  access  to  inte- 
resting exclusive  information.     The  paper  has  from 
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the  first  devoted  much  attention  to  literary  subjects, 
and  has  always  made  agricultural  matters  a  special 
feature.  This  was  to  be  expected,  because  Mr. 
McCombie-was  brought  up  a  farmer,  and  consequently 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture,  practically 
as  well  as  theoretically.  The  Free  Press  is  a  twice-a- 
week  paper.  The  days  of  publication  are  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  Originally  the  price  of  Friday's  edition  was 
threepence-halfpenny  unstamped.  For  some  time  past 
it  has  been  threepence,  and  the  Tuesday's  a  penny. 
The  former  is  a  double  sheet  of  eight  pages ;  the 
latter  only  a  single  sheet  of  four  pages.*  At  first  and 
for  many  years  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  had  the  second 
title  of  BucJian  Advertiser,  but  latterly  it  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter  the  North  of  Scotland  Advertiser. 

Aberdeen  has  several  other  newspapers,  but  their 
position  is  inferior  to  the  three  to  which  I  have  thus 
specially  alluded.  The  Weekly  News,  which  is  neutral 
on  political  questions,  is  published  at  a  penny  every 
Saturday.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  J  864.  It 
belongs  to  the  category  of  penny  publications.  The 
North  Star  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  two  years, 
having  been  brought  into  the  newspaper  world  in 
October,  1870.  It  claims  to  be  neutral  on  all  political 
questions.  Its  material  dimensions  are  limited.  It 
is  to  be  classed  among  the  smallest  of  our  papers,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  only  estimates 


*  Soon  after  this  was  prepared  for  the  printer,  the  Aberdeen  Free 
Press  was  made  a  daily  paper. 
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its  value  at  a  halfpenny.  The  Northern  Adverli*<  > 
is  the  only  remaining  Aberdeen  newspaper.  It  may 
indeed  be  questioned  whether  it  ought  to  be  classed 
among  newspapers  at  all  ;  for  it  is  essentially  an 
advertising  medium,  just  as  the  North  British  Adver- 
//AYV,  and  the  General  Advertiser  of  Dublin  are.  The 
fact  that  it  is  given  away  without  any  charge  would 
of  itself  imply  that  it  depends  for  its  existence  on  its 
advertisements  ;  but  as  it  devotes  a  certain  amount  of 
its  space,  when  its  advertisements  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  fill  up  its  columns,  to  intelligence  or 
general  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  think  a  point 
may  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  number  it  among  our 
newspaper  journals.  The  Northern  Advertiser  was 
established  in  1856,  and  since  then  has  duly  made  its 
appearance  every  Tuesday. 

From  Aberdeen  we  proceed  on  our  newspaper 
travels  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  in  a  north- 
westward direction,  when  we  come  to  Peterhead.  So 
far  back  as  1856  a  journal  was  established  in  that 
town  under  the  title  of  the  PETERHEAD  SENTINEL  AND 
BUCHAN  JOURNAL.  For  a  long  time  it  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight  for  its  existence ;  and,  if  my  memory 
be  not  at  fault,  its  publication  was  suspended  for  a 
brief  period.  If  such  was  not  actually  the  fact,  that 
contingency,  I  know,  was  contemplated.  From  the 
first  the  Peterhead  Sentinel  was  conducted  with  no 
inconsiderable  spirit,  and  received  occasional  literary 
aid  from  the  pen  of  a  learned  and  able  Episcopal 
clergyman  in  the  locality,  who  afterwards  acquired 
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distinction  for  a  contribution  to  a  volume  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  bishops,  as  a  reply 
to  the  "  Essays  and  Beviews," — which,  as  most  of  my 
readers  will  remember,  was  a  work  which  created 
great  excitement  in  the  theological  world  by  reason 
of  its  infidel  character,  though  all  written  by  men 
who  were  professedly  believers  in  Christianity, 
and  who,  with  one  exception,  were  all  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Peterhead  Sentinel 
appears  on  Wednesday.  The  price  was  reduced  some 
years  ago  from  threepence  to  a  penny.  Its  politics 
are  of  a  moderately  Liberal  kind. 

The  only  other  paper  in  Peterhead  is  the  BUCHAN 
OBSERVER.  It  dates  its  existence  just  ten  years  back. 
Its  political  views  are  Independent.  It  is  published 
on  Fridays,  and,  like  its  senior  local  contemporary, 
belongs  to  the  penny  category  of  newspapers.  With 
three  widely-circulated  papers  in  Aberdeen  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Banff  shire  Journal  on  the  other, 
neither  being  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Peterhead, 
which  only  has  a  population  of  little  more  than 
9000, — one  wonders  that  it  should  be  able  to  render 
the  requisite  support  to  two  newspapers.  Yet  it  has 
done  so  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

From  Peterhead  the  next  newspaper  stage  is  Banff, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  county.  Though  the 
population  is  only  about  7500,  it  has  had  a  newspaper, 
under  the  title  of  the  BANFFSHIRE  JOURNAL,  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  established 
in  1845.  For  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
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editorship  was  confided  to  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
Aberdeen ;  but  on  the  expiry  of  that  brief  period  Mr. 
Alexander  Bamsay  became  the  editor,  and  has  continued 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  ever  since.  For 
some  years  past,  Mr.  Eamsay,  who  was  part  proprietor 
as  \\vll  as  editor  before,  has  been  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Journal.  It  is  printed  on  an  eight-page  sheet  the  size 
of  the  Times ;  but  in  type  so  small,  though  perfectly 
clear,  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  comparison  that 
it  contains  one-fifth  more  matter  than  the  average  of 
the  eight-page  papers  either  in  Scotland  or  England. 
One  great  feature  of  the  Banffshire  Journal,  is  the 
space  which  it  devotes  to  local  intelligence.  In  this 
respect  I  do  not  know  of  any  competitor  north  of  the 
Tweed.  The  quantity  of  that  class  of  information 
which  the  Baxffakire  Journal  presents  to  its  readers, 
week  after  week,  is  surprising.  I  am  sure  they 
must  wonder  whence  it  all  comes.  To  me,  who  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  district,  it  is  a  marvel. 
Mr.  Eamsay,  on  his  accession  to  the  editorship,  dis- 
played sound  judgment  in  making  this  the  great 
feature  of  his  paper.  He  established  local  correspon- 
dents in  every  hole  and  corner,  or  to  speak  in  Scotch 
phraseology,  in  every  "  neuk"  of  the  county.  Nor 
did  he  rest  contented  with  doing  that.  As  the  Banff- 
a/tire  Journal  circulates  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Moray  and  Aberdeen,  he  also 
entered  into  arrangements  with  competent  correspon- 
dents to  furnish  him  with  local  intelligence  from  the 
more  desirable  portions  of  these  counties.  I  feel 
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assured  that  this  feature  of  Mr.  Earn  say's  paper  has 
done  more  to  insure  its  eminent  success  than  any 
other.  I  have  often  seen  copies  of  the  Journal  con- 
taining a  sufficient  amount  of  local  intelligence  to 
have  made  very  nearly  one  of  the  sparsely-printed 
volumes  which  are  now  so  common  in  our  circulating 
libraries. 

But  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  local  intelli- 
gence is  not  the  only  feature  of  the  Banffshire  Journal. 
It  has  always  devoted  especial  attention,  and  a  large 
portion  of  its  space,  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  both 
in  relation  to  information  respecting,  and  the  discus- 
sion, in  the  form  of  leading  articles,  of  questions- 
bearing  directly  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county.  In 
these  respects  the  statistics  it  furnishes  from  time  to 
time  are  not  only  interesting,  but  possess  a  great 
practical  importance. 

Another  feature  of  the  Journal  is  the  attention  paid 
to  the  coast  and  river  fisheries  of  the  district.  This 
has  been  a  great  service  both  to  these  interests  and  to 
the  paper,  because  Banffshire  is  a  part  of  Scotland  in 
which  an  extensive  fishery  trade  is  carried  on. 

Yet  with  all  the  attention  which  the  Banffshire 
Journal  pays  to  agriculture,  the  fishing  interests,  and 
other  trades  of  the  district,  there  are  few  papers  in 
Scotland  which  devote  more  of  their  space  than  it  does 
to  the  literature  of  the  day.  In  no  provincial  journal, 
either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  are  better  reviews 
of  new  books,  especially  as  respects  an  analysis  of  their 
contents,  to  be  met  with  than  in  its  columns.  The 
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earliness,  too,  of  the  Bufiffshire  Journal's  reviews  of 
works  of  ijrcat  and  general  interest,  is  a  characteristic 
which  none  of  its  readers  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with.  It  chances  to  consist  with  my  own  individual 
knowledge  that  not  long  ago  Mr.  Earn  say  received  a 
book,  to  which  he  attached  importance,  on  Monday, 
and  his  readers  found,  on  the  following  day — the  day 
of  publication — a  review  of  the  work  in  question,  ex- 
tending to  four  pages  and  a  half,  and  giving  as  good 
an  analysis  of  the  book  as  if  the  writing  of  the  review 
had  been  Mr.  Kamsay's  occupation  for  a  week. 

With  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  Eanffshire  Jour- 
nal, I  should  first  of  all  say  that  it  never  has  taken 
any  decided  line.  I  consider  them  to  be  moderately 
Liberal,  or  Liberal-Conservative,  with  perhaps  a  lean- 
ing to  the  Liberal  side.  Anything  extreme  in  its 
dealings  with  political  questions,  is  certainly  not  one 
of  its  features. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
Banffs/iire  Journal  was  published  at  threepence  ;  the 
price  was  then  reduced  to  twopence.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  what  effect  the  reduction  must 
have  had  on  the  circulation  in  the  way  of  increase ; 
but  if,  which  I  know  to  be  the  fact,  the  circulation 
was  before  3700  copies  weekly,  I  feel  assured  that  it- 
must  be  over  4000  copies  now.  I  doubt  if  there  be 
any  Scotch  provincial  weekly  paper  published  at  the 
same  price  which  can  boast  of  a  greater  circulation 
than  this.  And,  let  me  add,  that  the  number  of  its 
advertisements  corresponds  with  the  extent  of  its 
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circulation.  It  frequently  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  columns  of  advertisements,  and  as  they 
are  printed  in  small  type,  and  with  all  practical  con- 
densation, so  as  to  give  due  prominence  to  all,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  the  number  of  advertisements 
which  weekly  appear  in  its  pages  is  very  great.  The 
success  of  the  Banffshire  Journal  is  all  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  because  when  it  commenced  the  popula- 
tion of  Banff  was  under  5000,  while  even  now,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  only  about  7500. 

In  the  county  of  Banff,  about  six  or  seven  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  town  of  Banff,  there  is  a  small  town, 
consisting  of  less  than  3000  inhabitants,  called  Port- 
soy.  But  notwithstanding  its  limited  population,  it 
has  contrived  for  the  last  sixteen  years  to  support  a 
small-sized  paper,  published  on  Friday  at  a  penny. 
Its  politics  are  Independent.  Its  title  is  the  BANFF- 
SHIRE  KEPORTER.  Its  chief  interest  is  centred  in  its 
local  intelligence. 

In  a  southerly  direction  from  Banff,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  is  the  town  of  Huntly.  It  is  in 
the  western  part  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  a  population 
not  much  exceeding  3000,  with  a  rather  thinly  peo- 
pled district  around,  yet  even  in  that  unpromising 
field  for  newspaper  cultivation,  a  gentleman  in  1863 
possessed  sufficient  public  spirit  to  start  a  weekly 
journal.  It  made  its  appearance  under  the  titfe  of 
the  HUNTLY  EXPRESS.  Its  price  is  one  penny,  and 
it  states  its  circulation  at  3000  copies  weekly.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  population  of  Huntly,  that  is  a 
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very  fair  circulation.  It  does  not  devote  much  of  its 
space  to  political  discussions,  but  it  claims  perfect  in- 
dependence on  all  political  and  social  questions.  Of 
course,  as  it  consists  only  of  four  pages  of  moderate 
size,  and  has  but  a  limited  reading  audience  to  which 
it  has  to  address  itself,  there  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  the  same  liberal  expenditure  in  procuring  exclusive 
local  intelligence  which  characterizes  its  nearest  neigh- 
bour, the  Banff  shire  Journal ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances the  Iluntly  Express  is  a  paper  which  is 
creditable  alike  to  its  projector  and  conductor. 

Next,  proceeding  westwards,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  Huntly,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Elgin, 
and  its  newspapers  :  and  first  in  point  of  age,  and  also 
of  circulation  and  importance,  there  is  the  ELGIN 
COURANT.  In  speaking  of  that  journal  I  necessarily 
feel  considerable  delicacy,  because  under  another  name 
—that  of  the  ELGIN  COURIER — it  was  started  by  my- 
self in  conjunction  with  a  relative.  Though,  however, 
another  had  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  paper,  I  was 
the  sole  editor  until  I  quitted  my  connexion  with  it 
early  in  1833, — nearly  six  years  after  itscommencement. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  one  journal  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  can  boast  of  a  more  inte- 
resting history  than  the  Elgin  Courant,  under  its 
original  name  of  the  Elgin  Courier.  First  of  all  the 
price  was,  as  was  that  of  all  newspapers  at  the  time 
when  the  Courier  was  started,  namely  in  1827,  seven- 
pence.  This  high  price  was  owing  to  the  stamp  duty, 
the  fourpenny  stamp  being  then  imposed  on  every 
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newspaper.  Then  the  paper  was  started  in  my  native 
town ;  and  when  I  mention  this,  the  well-known  re- 
mark of  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  that  a  prophet 
has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  will,  no  doubt, 
occur  to  the  reader.  The  remark  of  the  Great  Teacher 
was  not,  however,  intended  by  Him  to  be  regarded  as 
of  universal  application.  He  meant  it  to  be  only  true 
as  a  rule.  I  was  not  unconscious  of  the  possibility 
that  such  a  circumstance  would  be  unfavourable  to 
the  success  of  my  enterprise,  more  especially  as  Elgin 
at  the  time  contained  a  population  of  only  a  little  over 
5000  souls.  Then  I  had  to  bear  up  under  the  literally 
universal  conviction,  freely  expressed  by  all  classes 
of  the  community, — that  the  enterprise  was  sure 
to  be  a  signal  and  speedy  failure.  None  but  those 
who  have  experienced  the  discouraging  effect  of  con- 
fidently and  universally  predicted  failure  of  any  scheme 
in  which  one  embarks,  can  have  any  idea  how  great 
that  discouragement  is.  But  probably  the  obstacle 
which  promised  to  prove  the  greatest  of  all  to  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  paper,  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  started  without  anything  deserving  the  name 
of  monetary  capital.  I  had  nothing  on  wThich  to 
trade  but  character,  and  therefore  it  will  be  easily  be- 
lieved when  1  state,  that  for  the  first  three  years,  the 
struggle  was  a  hard  and  continuous  one.  This  will 
be  all  the  more  readily  understood  when  I  mention 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Elgin  Courier  at  the  end  of 
three  years  was  only  216  per  week.  In  a  series  of 
articles  on  Scottish  Newspapers  which  appeared  in 
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Chamber s's  Journal  in  1834  this  fact  is  referred  to. 
"The  Elgin  Courier''  says  that  publication,  "was 
established  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  intelligent 
journals  among  our  provincial '  (Scotch)  papers.  Yet 
it  had  only  in  1831  a  circulation  of  216."  In  the 
course,  however,  of  three  years  more,  when  I  ceased 
to  be  editor,  and  came  to  London,  the  circulation  and 
the  advertisements  so  greatly  increased  that  the  profits 
of  the  paper  had  amounted  to  between  4007.  and  500/. 
a  year ;  while  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  continuous 
increase.  To  London  readers,  an  annual  profit  of  from 
400/.  to  500/.  may  not  seem  anything  wonderful;  but 
forty  years  ago,  in  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land it  was  something  considerable,  especially  as  the 
paper  was  steadily  increasing. 

The  Elgin  Courier  when  I  left  it  fell  into    other 
hands,  and  fell  alike  in  circulation,  in  the  number  of  its 
advertisements,  and  in  its  profits  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  became  necessary  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months  to 
discontinue  the  publication  altogether.     The  copy- 
right was  sold  for  a  small  sum,  and  an  interval  of 
some  months  elapsed,  during  which  Elgin  was  without 
a  newspaper.     But  in  1 834  the  gentleman  who  bought 
the  copyright  started  a  new  one  under  the  name  of 
the  Elgin  Courant.     The  latter  journal  is  therefore  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Elgin  Courier,  which  I  con- 
ducted from  its  commencement  in   1827  till  1833. 
In  relation  to  my  editorship  of  the  Elgin   Courier  I 
will  only  further  say  that  it  is  to  it  that  I  have  to 
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ascribe  whatever  measure  of  success  I  have  met  with 
since,  either  as  a  journalist  or  as  an  author. 

After  being  for  fourteen  years  in  other  hands,  the 
successor  of  the  Elgin  Courier — the  Elgin  Courant — 
became  in  1860  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Black, 
who  had  previously  been  connected  with  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Under  his  pro- 
prietorship and  editorial  enterprise  the  Elgin  Courant 
has  made  marked  and  continuous  progress,  both  in 
character  and  in  commercial  success.  When  the  paper 
came  into  his  hands  the  circulation  was  under  900  copies 
weekly,  but  it  gradually  rose  until  it  verged  on  2000 
copies  in  February  last,  just  before  he  made  it  a  twice- 
a-week  journal.  To  this  change  I  shall  presently 
advert.  For  many  years  it  has  been  a  valuable  pro- 
perty as  well  as  an  ably  conducted  journal.  In 
February  last,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  Mr.  Black 
ventured  on  what  some  may  have  considered  at  the 
time  a  rather  hazardous  experiment.  Until  then,  on 
the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  the  paper  had  been 
published  weekly  at  the  price  of  threepence ;  but  he 
then  determined  to  reduce  the  price  to  one  penny,  and 
to  publish  his  journal  twice  a  week, — namely,  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  experiment  has  been  a 
success.  The  circulation  in  the  first  week  rose  to 
3000  copies,  which  was  not  only  a  large  increase,  but 
the  number  constitutes  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
considering  that  Elgin,  the  place  in  which  the  Courant 
is  published,  does  not  even  now  (1872)  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  7500,  and  that  it  is  situated 
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far  north  in  Scotland.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  un- 
favourable circumstances,  the  Elgin  Courant  occa- 
sionally reaches  a  sale  of  close  on  4000  copies.  While 
T  am  in  the  act  of  writing  this  it  has  permanently 
enlarged  the  size  of  its  sheet.  Under  Mr.  Black's 
editorship;  as  well  as  proprietorship,  the  Elgin  Courant 
has  been  conducted  with  great  tact  as  well  as  talent. 
Its  local  intelligence  is  copious,  while  its  foreign  news 
is  selected  with  judgment  and  condensed  with  skill. 
It  devotes  especial  attention  to  agricultural  matters, 
which  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  farming  interest 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Its  principles  are  Inde- 
pendent, but  its  leanings  are  evidently  in  a  Conserva- 
tive direction. 

For  rather  more  than  ten  years  the  Elgin  Courant 
had  no  rival;  but  in  1845  an  opponent  was  started 
under  the  title  of  the  ELGIN  AND  MORAYSHIRE  COURIER. 
It  was  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Jeans,  and  is  still, 
I  believe,  chiefly  the  property  of  Mr.  Jeans'  family. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  changes  in  the  editor- 
ship, but,  according  to  my  latest  information,  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jeans  is  the  conducting  editor.  It 
has  from  the  first  identified  itself  with  Liberal  prin- 
ciples both  in  politics  and  religion.  When  I  speak 
of  the  Elgin  and  Moraysldre  Courier  as  being  Liberal 
in  religion,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  Liberal  in  its 
religious  views,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  called  Broad 
Churchism  in  England,  or  nationalism  in  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  its  theological  opinions  are  Evan- 
gelical ;  but  it  is  Liberal  in  the  sense  of  advocating 
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Voluntaryism  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  has  from 
the  first  identified  itself  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  with  other  denominations  which  dissent 
from  religious  establishments.  It  is  therefore  entitled 
to  praise  for  its  consistency.  Its  circulation,  though 
fair,  is  far  below  that  of  its  contemporary  the  Courant. 
The  two  journals,  though  commercially  rivals,  seem 
to  continue  on  friendly  terms,  which  is  rarely  the 
case  where  two  papers  are  published  in  a  provincial 
town  of  limited  population.  The  Courant,  on  various 
occasions,  as  circumstances  arise,  is  generous  in  its 
friendly  references  to  the  Courier.  The  latter,  while 
I  write,  has  reduced  its  price  from  threepence  to  a 
penny. 

As  the  title  Elgin  and  Morayshire  Courier  bears  a 
somewhat  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Elgin 
Courier,  which  I  started  and  conducted  for  the  first 
six  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  and  said  by  others,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  actual  successor  of  the  Elgin  Courier.  Such  is  not 
the  fact.  Not  only,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  Elgin 
Courant  started  in  consequence  of  the  proprietor  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Elgin  Courier,  but  the 
fact  of  a  long  interval  of  ten  years  having  elapsed 
between  the  establishment  of  the  Courant  in  the  place 
of  the  Courier,  and  the  starting  of  the  Elgin  and 
Morayshire  Courier, — ought  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of 
the  fact.  To  me  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  event  has  proved  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  both  journals  in  Elgin — though  when,  I  repeat, 
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the  I'ty'in  Cottrirr  was  started  by  me  there  were  not— 
I  say  it  advisedly — half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  place 
who  believed  in  its  success — not  even  indeed  that  it 
would  survive  six  months. 

There  is  a  third  paper  published  in  Elgin,  under 
the  title  of  the  MORAYSHIRE  ADVERTISER.  It  is  of 
smaller  size  than  its  two  local  contemporaries ;  but 
that  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  because  it  was 
originally  published  at  three-halfpence,  while  they 
were  severally  threepence.  It  was  started  in  1855, 
at  which  time,  I  believe,  there  were  no  penny  papers 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  Scotland.  .  From  the  first 
it  has  trusted  principally  for  its  success  to  its  adver- 
tisements,— a  fact  which  might  be  inferred  from  the 
title  which  it  adopted,  the  Morayshire  Advertiser.  Its 
political  principles  are  Liberal.  It  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  M'Gillivray  and  Son.  The  former  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  compositor  during  my  editorship 
of  the  Elgin  Courier,  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure 
to  see  him  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  in  his  native 
town.  The  day  of  publication  of  the  Morayskirc 
Advertiser  is  Wednesday. 

Twelve  miles  westward  of  Elgin  is  the  beautiful 
town  of  Forres,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
5000  souls.  Forres  is  in  the  same  county  as  Elgin, 
which  county  is  more  generally  called  Moray  shire. 
In  1837  Mr.  John  Miller,  a  native  of  Elgin,  esta- 
blished a  paper  in  Forres  under  the  title  of  the 
FORRES,  ELGIN,  AND  NAIRN  GAZETTE.  At  first  it  was 
of  small  size,  and  only  published  at  intervals  of  a 
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month,  and  afterwards  of  a  fortnight ;  but  for  a  long 
time  past  it  has  been  published  every  Wednesday, 
and  has  been  on  several  occasions  considerably 
enlarged  in  size,  though  still  in  the  four-page  form. 
It  possesses  attractive  features  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  are  few  men  in  Scotland  who  have  a  better 
acquaintance  than  Mr.  Miller  with  what  may  be 
called  local  antiquarianism,  especially  in  relation  to- 
old  historical  documents ;  and  as  the  Forres  Gazette 
has  from  the  first  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Miller 
himself,  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  space,  to  the 
great  gratification  of  a  large  number  of  his  readersy 
either  to  the  verbatim  publication  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  great  local  interest,  or  to  condensed  ac- 
counts of  the  contents  of  such  writings.  Mr.  Miller 

o 

has  also  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  witty  or 
humorous  in  other  journals,  and  by  transferring 
the  best  of  their  paragraphs  of  this  class,  to  the 
columns  of  his  own  journal,  he  renders  it  at  all  times 
a  very  readable  and  instructive  paper.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  careful  not  to  overlook  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  day.  Its  political  and  ecclesiastical 
principles  are  Liberal.  I  know  of  few  of  our  pro- 
vincial papers,  of  equally  limited  space,  which  turn 
that  space  to  better  account  than  Mr.  Miller  does 
in  the  Forres  Gazette.  Its  price  is  twopence,  being 
a  medium  price  between  threepence  and  a  penny. 

At  another  distance  of  twelve  miles  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  west,  there  is  the  town  of  Nairn, 
which,  though  the  population  be  considerably  under 
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5000,  has  had  its  local  newspaper  for  the  long  term 
of  upwards  of  thirty  years.  In  the  year  1841  the 
NAIRNSHIRE  TELEGRAPH  was  started  under  the  title 
of  the  NAIRNSHIRE  MIRROR,  originally  published 
once  a  fortnight.  Its  publication  is  now  weekly,  on 
Wednesdays,  and  its  price  three-halfpence.  It  had 
to  struggle  hard  for  its  existence  during  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  its  commencement.  Indeed  to 
me,  who  am  well  acquainted  with  Nairnshire,  and  know 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  paper  was  started, 
it  is  a  marvel  that  it  should  have  survived  half 
that  time.  It  is  now  established,  and  has  of  late 
years  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  prominence  into 
which  Nairn  has  been  brought,  as  demonstrably 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  places  in  Great  Britain. 
Its  natural  sanitary  qualities  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  appliances  of  science  and  art,  chiefly 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Grigor,  an  eminent  physician  resident  and  in  ex- 
tensive practice  in  Rome,  but  who  has  for  several 
years  spent  his  summer  months  in  Nairn.  The 
political  principles  of  the  Nairnshire  Telegraph  are 
Independent.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  the  attention 
and  space  it  devotes  to  local  matters. 

Proceeding  again  about  other  twelve  miles  in  a 
westward  direction,  I  come  to  the  INVERNESS  COURIER, 
a  journal  which  has  claims  to  a  special  notice.  It  was 
started  in  December,  1817,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
chiefly  resident  in  Inverness,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  When  it  commenced  it  had  to 
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contend  with  the  Inverness  Journal,  which  had  been  in 
existence  from  the  year  1807,  and  was  latterly  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Lachlan  Mackintosh,  proprietor  of 
Eaigmore,  a  fine  estate  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Inverness.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  father  of  the 
present  M.P.  for  the  Inverness  district  of  burghs,  did 
not  continue  the  Journal  from  commercial  considera- 
tions. He  did  so  chiefly  to  promote  local  undertakings. 
He  was  much  opposed  to  the  authorities  in  town  and 
county.  The  Courier  was  established  partly  with 
the  view  of  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Journal,  but 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Northern 
Highlands  with  a  moderately  Liberal  and  useful 
paper.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  want  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  Courier  at  once,  on  its  appearance, 
acquired  a  very  considerable  circulation.  It  also 
obtained  a  large  share  of  advertisements,  for  the 
range  of  its  circulation  was  very  extensive.  It  em- 
braced northward,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  In- 
verness-shire, the  counties  of  Boss,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness ;  while  eastward  it  included  the  counties  of 
Nairn  and  Moray.  At  this  time  there  were  no  news- 
papers north  of  Inverness,  nor  were  there  any  in  the 
towns  of  Nairn,  Torres,  Elgin,  Huntly,  Banff,  or 
Peterhead,  in  all  of  which  weekly  papers  are  now 
published.  Those  nearest  the  Inverness  Journal  and 
the  Inverness  Courier  at  that  time  were  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  and  the  Aberdeen  Chronicle, — the  city  of  Aber- 
deen being  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Inverness. 
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The  Inverness  Cornier  was,  on  its  commencement, 
edited  nominally  by  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  but  really 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  authoress  of  "  Clan 
Albyn,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Tales,"  "  Meg  Dods' 
Cookery,"  and  other  works,  and  who  subsequently 
conducted  Taifs  Magazine.  In  1825,  Mrs.  Johnstone 
and  her  husband  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
editorship  of  the  Inverness  Courier  was  then  confided  to 
Mr.  Eoderick  Reach,  a  solicitor  in  Inverness,  and  father 
of  the  late  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
was  connected  with  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Though 
engaged  only  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  that 
journal,  Mr.  Angus  Reach  wrote  for  it  a  variety  of 
articles  in  the  department  of  light  literature,  by 
which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  a  few 
years  more  he  published  novels  and  descriptive 
sketches,  all  of  which  were  marked  by  great  ver- 
satility of  talent,  and  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
geniality  which  rendered  them  special  favourites  with 
the  public.  Mr.  Angus  Reach  was  personally,  as 
well  as  were  his  writings,  exceedingly  popular.  A 
more  amiable  or  unassuming  young  man  never  lived. 
Death,  however,  cut  him  off  in  early  life,  and 
while  in  the  meridian  of  his  literary  reputation. 
This  is  a  digression,  but  I  could  not  refer  to  the 
father  without  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  son,  with  whom  I  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted. The  elder  Mr.  Reach  was  also  a  man  of 
talent,  combined  with  great  humour  and  geniality. 

In  1828  the  Inverness  Courier  was  placed  under  the 
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charge  of  Mr.  Eobert  Carruthers,  a  native  of  Dum- 
friesshire, which  has  produced  perhaps  more  eminent 
men  than    any  other   provincial    part    of  Scotland. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Mickle,  the  poet 
and  translator;  Thomas  Telford,  the  Malcolms  (Sir 
Pulteney  and  Sir  John),  Dr.  Currie,  the  biographer 
of  Burns,  Allan  Cunningham,  Edward  Irving,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  James    Hannay,  Sir  "William    Jardine,  Sir 
John  Kichardson,  the  Arctic  Explorer, — and  many 
others  distinguished  in  science,  literature,  and  public 
service.    In  18  31  Mr.  Carruthers  became  proprietor  of 
the  Courier,  and  it  continues  a  prosperous  journal.  This 
is  the  only  one  in  the  north  which  charge  threepence 
per  number.     The  introduction  of  railways  into  that 
distant  part  of  the  kingdom  has  been  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  the  newspapers  have  participated 
in  the  advantage.     Besides  his  editorial  labours  Mr. 
Carruthers   has    edited    Pope's   Works,  and  written 
a  memoir  of  the  poet :  he  is  also  author  of  the  greater 
part  of  "  Chambers's   Cyclopaedia  of  Literature,"  &c. 
In  1871  the  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  upon  him  the  well-merited  degree  of  LL.D. 
The  Inverness   Courier,  during   the  long  period  in 
which  Mr.   Carruthers  has    been  its  conductor,  has 
occupied  a  prominent   place,   in    relation  to  literary 
taste,  tact,  and  talent,  in  the  first  rank  of  provincial 
journalism.      I    doubt   if    there    be    any   provincial 
paper,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,   from  which, 
during  all  the  intervening  forty-five  years  since  the 
commencement    of    his   editorial  career,    quotations 
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have  been  so  frequently  made  as  from  the  Invent c?* 
Courier. 

Though  the  Coin-icr  had  not  for  some  time  after  the 
decease  of  the  Journal,  which  took  place  nearly  a 
(jiiarter  of  a  century  ago,  any  newspaper  rival  in 
Inverness,  it  was  destined  eventually  to  have  a  compe- 
titor. In  1849  the  INVERNESS  ADVERTISER  was 
started.  Mr.  Forsyth  was,  and  still  is,  both  pro- 
prietor and  editor.  One  of  its  principal  features  has 
been  from  the  first  an  identification  with  Evangelical 
religion  irrespective  of  denominational  differences  ;  but 
it  has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  advocated  with 
much  ability  the  great  principles  on  which  that  Church 
is  based,  and  for  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  from 
500  to  COO  of  its  best  and  most  gifted  ministers 
made  noble  sacrifices,  both  in  respect  to  social  position 
and  pecuniary  interest,  as  have  been  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Established 
Church  in  1843,  was  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Even 
infidels  were  struck  with  the  self-sacrifice  deliberately 
made  by  those  ministers  who  seceded  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  many  of  their  number  confessed  that  the 
secession  of  so  many  excellent  men,  rather  than  act 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  from  the  Established 
Church,  gave  them  such  an  idea  of  the  power  of 
Christian  principle  as  they  never  had  before. 

As  thirty  years  almost  have  elapsed  since  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Free 
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Church  lias  in  the  interim  been  established  on  a  firm 
foundation,  the  Inverness  Advertiser  does  not  now 
devote  so  much  of  its  space  as  at  first  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Free  Church  interests.  It  is,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  general  newspaper ;  and  from  time  to 
time  shows  that  it  is  not  without  original  sources  of 
information,  by  being  the  first  to  publish  in  its 
columns  interesting  intelligence.  It  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  a  thrice-a-week  paper.  Its  days 
of  publication  are  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
and  its  price  is  a  penny. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  there  were  no 
newspapers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Scotland  beyond  Inverness ;  but  now 
there  are  no  fewer  than  six.  Still  pursuing  our  geo- 
graphical course,  the  northern  journal  nearest  to 
Inverness  is  the  Invergordon  Times.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1849 — about  which  time  a  number  of 
penny  journals  were  started  as  a  result  of  the  abolition 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  in  1846.  Had 
many  of  those  penny  papers  which  are  now  more  or 
less  prosperous,  been  started  when  the  fourpenny 
stamp  existed,  their  circulation  would  not  have  reached 
fifty  copies,  and  they  could  not  under  any  circum- 
stances have  survived  many  months.  Probably  when 
the  Invergordon  Times  was  ushered  into  existence,  no 
paper  was  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
which  was  published  in  a  place  with  so  limited  a 
population  as  that  in  which  this  journal  sought  and 
found  for  itself  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  At 
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the  time,  if  my  recollection  be  not  defective,  Inver- 
gordon  could  only  boast  of  a  population  which  did 
not  much  exceed  1500.  Even  therefore,  notwith- 
standing its  price  of  a  penny,  it  is  matter  for  marvel 
that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  should  have  reached 
1500  copies  weekly. 

We  now  come  to  the  capital  of  Caithness,  there 
being  no  paper  within  the  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  inter- 
vening space.  To  Wick  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  introduced  newspaper  journalism  into  Caithness. 
Yet  it  so  happened  that  the  newspaper  press  of  that 
county  had  its  origin  in  what  might  be  called  the 
chrysalis  state  of  a  monthly  magazine.  It  was  in  that 
form  that  the  JOHN  O'GROAT  JOURNAL  first  appeared, 
and  in  that  form  it  continued  for  several  months. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight  of  the  first 
number  of  the  John  0' Groat  Journal  during  the  period 
it  was  in  its  monthly  condition ;  but  the  third  number 
is  now  lying  before  me.  It  was  printed  on  dingy 
papor,  not  unlike  that  on  which  the  newspapers 
generally  of  a  century  before  its  day  were  printed. 
Its  date  is  April  1,  1835.  Being  only  published 
monthly  it  escaped  liability  to  the  newspaper  stamp 
duty,  yet  it  contained  very  little  political  intelligence. 
Its  opening  article  is  of  a  thoroughly  magazine  kind.  It 
is  headed  "  Eve  Jansen ;  a  Tale  of  the  Twelfth 
Century."  This  tale  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first 
of  its  eight  quarto  pages  of  three  columns  each.  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  monthly  John 
ff  Groat  Journal  was  essentially  a  fac-simile  of 
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Chambers  s  Edinburgh  Journal  in  the  original  quarto 
size  of  the  latter.  Its  heading,  "John  O'Groat 
Journal,"  was  engraved  in  the  same  semicircular 
form,  only  that  it  had  the  Scotch  Thistle  in  the 
centre,  which  Chambers  s  Edinburgh  Journal  had  not ; 
but  still  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  John  O'Groat 
Journal  was  printed  from  the  same  type  as  that  from 
which  Chambers  s  Edinburgh  Journal  was  printed  during 
the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  its  existence, — Mr. 
Eeid,  the  originator  of  the  John  O'Groat  Journal, 
having  purchased  the  type  from  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
when  they  determined  on  procuring  a  new  fount  for 
their  journal. 

Contemporaneously  with  part  of  the  first  year  of 
the  John  O'Groat  Journal's  existence,  there  was  a 
rival  contemporary  called  the  Northern  Star, — not,  I 
need  hardly  say,  the  Northern  Star  which  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  a  very  prominent  man  at  that  period,  con- 
ducted ;  but  a  paper  edited,  printed,  and  published  in 
Wick.  The  Northern  Star  was  started  in  opposition 
to  the  John  O'Groat  Journal.  No  sooner  had  it 
appeared  than  it  was  evident  to  all  that  its  self- 
appointed  mission  was  to  run  down  the  Journal.  Its 
life  was  not  a  prolonged  one.  The  Northern  Star  did 
not  last  much  beyond  six  months,  and  during  its 
existence  it  had  hard  work  to  get  on  from  one  number 
to  another.  Not  any  of  the  papers  in  the  Backwoods 
of  America  ever  had  to  pass  through  greater  straits 
or  to  endure  greater  trials.  Even  the  supply  of  ink 
wherewith  to  print  the  paper,  was  sometimes  so 
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scanty  that  the  printers  were  obliged  to  borrow  clan- 
destinely from  the  John  0' Groat  Journal  the  necessary 
quantity.  On  ascertaining  this,  Mr.  Kennedy,  then 
the  editor  of  the  latter  paper,  and  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Arbroalh  Guide,  complained  of  it  in  the  John 
(y  Groat  Journal,  and  saying  that  it  must  be  put  a 
stop  to.  He  added,  very  naturally,  that  it  was 
•."irrying  matters  too  far  for  him  to  submit  to  be  con- 
stantly abused  in  his  own  ink.  In  the  extremity,  on 
one  occasion,  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Northern  Star 
was  placed  for  want  of  ink,  he  had  to  go  on  a  Sunday 
to  Thurso,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant,  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  ink,  and  the  fact  being  stated 
by  the  John  0' Groat  Journal,  it  caused  great  scandal 
in  Caithness.  The  editor  of  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
mentioning  the  fact,  maliciously  remarked  that  what- 
ever might  happen  to  him  in  his  course  through  life, 
he  did  hope  that  he  would  never  be  so  far  left  to  him- 
self as  to  fall  into  the  fearful  sin  of  carrying  printers' 
ink  in  a  teapot  from  Thurso  to  Wick  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ! 

In  1836,  the  John  0 'Groat  Journal  burst  its  chrysa- 
lis shell,  and  appeared  fully  developed  as  a  newspaper. 
Mr.  Peter  Eeid,  who,  as  stated,  was  the  original  pro- 
prietor, is  the  proprietor  still.  The  John  0' Groat 
Jut/nial  consists  of  a  large  sheet  of  four  pages.  But 
though  it  still  retains  that  form,  it  contains  as  much 
matter  as  the  ordinary  eight-paged  journals.  In 
regard  to  political  matters,  the  John  0 'Groat  Journal 
has  always  identified  itself  with  Liberalism.  Its  theo- 
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logical  views  are  Evangelical,  but  it  does  not  often 
give  them  a  marked  place  in  its  columns.  Its  day  of 
publication  is  Thursday,  and  the  price  twopence.  It 
is  a  finely  printed  paper. 

Next  comes  the  NORTHERN  ENSIGN.  The  year  of 
its  birth  was  1850.  Mr.  William  Bae,  bookseller  in 
Wick,  was  its  first  proprietor,  and  the  property,  which 
is  a  valuable  one,  has  continued  his  ever  since.  The 
Ensign  pursues  an  Independent  course  in  relation  to 
political  questions, — rather,  however,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  leaning  to  Liberalism.  Its  chief  feature  is 
the  earnest  and  assiduous  attention  which  it  pays  to 
the  local  interests  of  the  town  of  Wick  and  county  of 
Caithness.  It  has  always  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
its  space  to  matters  connected  with  the  fisheries  of 
the  town  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Northern 
Ensign  is  published,  in  the  eight-paged  form,  every 
Wednesday.  The  price  is  twopence. 

The  CAITHNESS  COURIER  is  the  only  other  paper  in 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  published  at  Thurso,  about  twenty  miles  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  from  Wick.  As  yet  the 
Caithness  Courier  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  founded  in  1866.  Its  size  when  it 
was  started  was  only  an  ordinary  newspaper  sheet  of 
four  pages.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  lately,  but  I  have  no  doubt  its  material  proportions 
continue  the  same.  When  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  for  at  least  twelve  months  afterwards,  it  was 
considered  doubtful  whether  it  would  see  a  third 
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anniversary  of  its  birth.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of 
Tlmrso  is  under  4000,  and  that  the  adjoining  agricul- 
tural districts  are  thinly  peopled.  It  is  now,  however, 
iK'lu'vi'd  that  by  dint  of  economy  in  the  printing  and 
the  p-iuTal  management,  it  will  acquire  a  permanent 
footing  among  the  newspapers  of  Caithness.  On 
political  questions,  the  Caithness  Courier  claims  to 
itself  the  credit  of  thorough  independence.  It  was 
originally  published  at  three-halfpence  ;  but  the  price 
has  been  since  reduced  to  a  penny.  It  is  issued  to 
the  public  on  Saturdays. 

The  Orkney  Islands  may  be  considered,  so  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  their  geographical  situation,  a  part  of 
the  Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  can  boast, 
isolated  as  they  are  from  land,  of  two  papers.  The 
oldest  is  the  Orcadian,  established  eighteen  years  ago. 
On  political  matters  it  claims  to  be  regarded  as  Inde- 
pendent. It  belongs  to  the  penny  class,  and  like 
most  of  their  number  is  published  on  Saturday.  The 
other  Orkney  paper  is  the  Orkney  Herald.  It  is  six 
years  younger  than  its  local  contemporary,  having 
first  appeared  in  I860.  It  identifies  itself  with 
Liberal  principles  on  political  questions.  It  is  pub- 
lished twice  a  week.  The  price  of  the  edition  which 
appears  on  Wednesday  is  twopence ;  that  of  the  one 
which  is  issued  on  Saturday  is  only  a  halfpenny. 
Both  these  Orkney  papers  are  printed  and  published 
in  Kirkwall,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islands.  They  severally  circulate  in  the  Shetlands. 
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Owing  to  the  occasionally  tempestuous  nature  of  the 
weather  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  the 
population,  and  of  course,  the  two  journals  in  question, 
are  sometimes  more  than  a  week  without  a  word  of 
news  from  the  mainland ;  and  the  papers  are  conse- 
quently obliged  at  times  to  fill  up  their  columns  the 
best  way  they  can  with  miscellaneous  matter,  giving 
them  more  the  appearance  of  literary  magazines  than 
newspapers.  The  population  of  Kirkwall,  though 
supporting  two  newspapers,  is  not  much  more  than 
3500,  while  that  of  all  the  Orkney  and  Shetlands 
is  only  62,000. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE  WELSH,   THE  IRISH,   AND  BRITISH  CHANNEL 
NEWSPAPER   PRESS. 

I  HAD  hoped,  not  only  when  I  began  this  volume,  but 
after  I  had  written  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  space  to 
the  Newspaper  Press  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the 
British  Isles  ;  but  after  I  had  proceeded  a  certain 
length,  circumstances  occurred,  entirely  beyond  my 
control,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  I  should  be 
able  to  bring  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
all  that  I  intended  to  say  in  relation  to  the  Welsh, 
the  Irish,  and  the  British  Isles  Newspaper  Press. 
There  is  no  alternative  for  me,  therefore,  but  to 
content  myself  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  journalism 
of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  British  Isles.  I  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  take  another  opportunity, 
through  another  medium  of  publication  open  to  me, 
of  doing  that  justice  to  the  Newspaper  Press  of  these 
parts  of  our  British  territory,  which  the  circumstances 
to  which  I  refer  have  denied  me  in  the  volume  now 
in  the  reader's  hands. 

As  WALES  would  have  pro,perly  come,  had  I  been 
able  to  carry  out  my  original  plan,  after  England,  it 
is  right  I  should  now  first  advert  to  the  newspaper 
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journalism  of  that  part  of  our  Empire.  The  contrast 
between  the  Press  of  Wales  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  what  it  is  now,  is  as  great  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. Then  the  number  of  its  journals  was  only 
nine  ;  now  it  is  no  fewer  than  sixty.  Then  the  Welsh 
papers  were  all  published  once  a  week ;  now  there  are 
several  that  are  published  twice  a  week,  and  two  are 
issued  daily.  These  last  are  the  Western  Mail,  pub- 
lished in  Cardiff  at  a  penny ;  and  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News,  published  also  in  Cardiff,  but  at  the  low 
price  of  a  halfpenny.  The  Western  Mail  was  started 
in  1869  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  on  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. For  upwards  of  a  year  the  losses  sustained 
by  it  were  very  great,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  a 
paying  property  now.  In  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  its  editors — two  of  whom  were  per- 
sonal acquaintances  of  my  own — in  the  first  twelve 
months  of  its  existence,  its  earlier  history  would,  if 
given,  be  found  a  very  interesting  one.  The  Western 
Mail  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  with  great 
spirit.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  it  accomplished  a  feat  in  reporting 
which  I  believe  is  unprecedented  in  provincial  news- 
paper enterprise.  It  published,  by  means  of  a  sup- 
plement, no  less  than  thirty  columns  of  description  of 
the  marriage  and  its  attendant  circumstances. 

As  regards  the  South  Wales  Daily  News,  which  was 
only  started  in  February  of  the  present  year,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  information.  It 
is  a  Liberal  journal.  The  remaining  Welsh  journals 
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are  chiefly  Liberal  in  politics,  and  the  majority  of 
tbeir  number  are  issued  at  a  penny.  The  rest  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  published  at  twopence.  Two— 
the  Seven  Cymru  and  the  Herald  Cymreig — are 
printed  in  the  Welsh  language.  One  very  extraordi- 
nary fact  is,  that  the  town  of  Wrexham,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, with  a  population  of  only  8500,  has  no  fewer 
than  four  papers.  Three  of  them  are  Liberal  and 
only  one  Conservative. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  several  of  the  Welsh  papers 
have  an  interesting  history,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  papers  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
but  the  only  journal  of  which  this  can  be  said  in  accor- 
dance with  my  personal  knowledge,  is  one  whose  title 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  give.     Suffice  it 
to  say  that  its  birthplace  was  in  South  Wales,  and 
that  it  was  born  somewhere  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago.     I  was  much  consulted  by  its  principal 
proprietor  about  its  introduction  into  the  newspaper 
world,  and  for  various  reasons  took  an  interest  in  its 
destiny, — which  was  anything  but  auspicious    for  a 
few  years.     Indeed,  it  was  so  unfavourable  that  the 
stock  of  stamps — the  Stamp   Duty  existed    at   the. 
time — had  been  on  a  memorable  occasion  exhausted, 
without  the  nominal  proprietor  having  money  to  get 
any  more.     A  person  of  very  great  distinction  in 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  London,  asked  me  to  procure  a 
supply  of  stamps  sufficient  to  print  and  publish  one 
more  impression,  in    order   that   a   decent    fareweF 
address  might  appear  in  the  paper  to  its  readers.     I 
VOL.  in.  36 
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did  so  ;  and  then  was  asked  to  write  the  farewell  ad- 
dress, which  I  also  did.  But  just  at  the  last  moment 
— literally  at  the  last  moment — a  new  proprietor  came 
forward,  got  the  copyright  for  a  nominal  sum,  threw 
money  and  spirit  into  the  paper,  raised  the  circulation, 
and  increased  the  number  of  advertisements,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  very  valuable  property. 

IRELAND  has  made  less  progress  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  its  newspapers,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  than  any  other  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 
In  the  list  of  Irish  newspapers  now  before  me,  for  1846, 
I  find  the  number  was  then  106  :  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  it  was  only  148.  Then  Ireland  had 
only  one  daily  paper,  Saunderss  News  Letter;  but  now 
it  has  six  in  Dublin,  in  Belfast  the  same  number,  in 
Cork  four,  and  Waterford  one.  All  the  daily  Irish 
journals  are  sold  for  a  penny.  Several  provincial 
journals  are  published  more  than  once  a  week.  Few 
of  them  are  published  at  a  penny ;  the  price  of  most 
of  them  is  twopence  or  threepence.  Some  of  them 
charge  fourpence.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland 
the  majority  of  the  journals  are  Conservative;  in  the 
midland  counties  they  are  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween Liberalism  and  Conservatism,  while  in  the 
south  the  majority  are  Liberal. 

But  brief  as,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  must  be  my 
references  to  the  Irish  Newspaper  Press,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  were  I  to  pass  by,  without  re- 
cognition, the  great  improvement  whichhas  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  in  their  external  appearance. 
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Not  many  years  have  passed  away  since,  in  the  pro- 
vincial parts  of  Ireland,  the  newspapers  resembled, 
both  in  typography  and  paper,  the  backwoods 
journals  of  America.  Now  the  majority  of  their 
mmiher  look  better  than  the  majority  of  onr  provincial 
English  papers.  And  if,  passing  from  the  provincial 
p;Tts  of  Ireland,  we  come  to  Dublin,  the  penny  press 
in  the  capital  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
penny  press  in  London,  either  as  regards  paper  or 
printing.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  gainer. 

And  if.  leaving  the  material  part  of  Irish  journalism, 
one  comes  to  speak  of  its  mental  part,  we  shall  find 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  latter  need  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  the  journalism  of  Great  Britain.  In 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  other  places,  the  ability 
with  which  the  Irish  papers  are  conducted  is  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  that  which  is  shown  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  journalism  of  this  country. 
Of  late  years,  too,  some  of  the  Irish  journals  which 
are  published  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  have  displayed  a 
large  amount  of  enterprise  in  procuring  and  publishing 
at  the  earliest  moment  important  intelligence  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Foremost  among  the  Dublin 
journals,  in  this  respect,  stands  the  Iri*/t  Tlmcx.  Its 
efforts  in  this  way  have,  on  several  occasions,  been 
hardly  exceeded  by  those  of  our  London  daily  papers. 
The  sums  it  has  spent  in  its  anxiety  to  procure  the 
earliest  possible  intelligence  in  matters  of  paramount 
importance,  are  almost  fabulous.  And  it  lias  had  an 
ample  reward  in  the  surpassing  measure  of  success 
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which  it  has  met  with,  and  which  earned  for  it  the 
greatest  distinction  which  could  be  conferred  upon 
it, — that  of  being  called  the  Times  of  Ireland. 

The  BRITISH  ISLES,  like  Wales,  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  the  number  of  their  newspapers  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1845  they  had  only 
nine ;  now  they  have  seventeen.  Of  this  number  five 
belong  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  seven  to  Jersey,  and  five 
to  Guernsey.  Two  of  the  Jersey  journals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language,  and  one  in  Guernsey 
is  also  published  in  the  same  language.  The  Jersey 
British  Express  is  published  daily,  on  Liberal-Con- 
servative principles.  Of  late  the  Jersey  Independent, 
started  by  the  noted  Chartist,  Julian  Harney,  published 
twice  a  week  at  a  penny,  and  on  Saturday  with  a 
supplement  at  three-halfpence,  has  distinguished 
itself  by  publishing  a  large  supplement  to  a  large 
paper.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  its  name,  for  a  more 
fearless  assailant  of  the  local  and  other  despotic  per- 
sons, is  not  to  be  met  with  in  British  journalism. 
How  it  can  afford  to  give  a  supplement  of  four  pages 
in  addition  to  its  eight  large  pages  at  three  halfpence, 
in  an  island  whose  population  is  under  60,000,  is  one 
of  those  in  any  newspaper  mysteries  which  are  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

THE   END. 
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